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HOME GOVERNMENT FOR IRELAND. 


By an Iriso LIperat. 


‘ TNROM the sublime to the ridi- 
culous, from the Franco- 
Prussian war to the Irish Federal- 
ists :’ so spoke a Dublin editor not 
longago. Very likely he was right. 
Nevertheless a movement may be 
ridiculous and dangerous at the 
same time. In Ireland, most un- 
fortunately, this is not uncommonly 
the case. In that most peculiar 
country men are under a great 
temptation to look at things in a 
local and narrow spirit. The early 
bird is a nuisance from the point of 
view of the worm; and from the 
point of view of an Irishman who 
cannot or will not look beyond his 
own island, many ideas seem laud- 
able which appea: manifestly chi- 
merical to men of wider vision. 
This last new phase of Irish opinion 
may be as harmless as it is sense- 
less—as transitory as it is devoid of 
political value ; but it may also be 
the prelude to a serious agitation : 


) the little rift within the lute 
Which by-and-by will make the music 
mute, 


People say that the notion of a 
federation between England and 
Ireland is absurd. Very likely. 
Still to despise it overmuch might 
be to imitate the Parisian badauds 
who fancied the pyrotechnic display 
at Saarbriicken introductory to the 
easy and complete subjection of 
Germany. Fortunately we have an 
authoritative statement of the views 
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of the Dublin separatists from the 
hand of the only very able man of 
the party. ll illusions have a ten- 
dency to increase if not promptly 
dispelled, and Ireland is of all lands 
that in which the political mirage 
is most frequent and most decep- 
tive. 

Be it known, then, that there 
exists in Dublin a certain Home 
Government Association. It is not 
a very thriving concern. Funds 
are low, and popular support is at 
present wanting. Nevertheless, 
with sublime unconsciousness of 
their own weakness, the promoters 
of the movement, in emulation of 
the Tooley Street tailors, are pleased 
to consider themselves the people 
of Ireland, and to stigmatise those 
who do not agree with them as 
an ‘English faction.’ Their pro- 
gramme is simple but comprehen- 
sive—nothing less than the dissolu- 
tion of the present Union, and the 
substitution of a Federal Bund. It 
is not at present intended that the 
Irish Parliament should be alto- 
gether independent: it is to be a 
local legislature, and the Imperial 
Parliament is still to contain Irish 
representatives. In other words, 
Irishmen are to have the privilege 
of legislating fcr England and Scot- 
land, while the people of Great 
Britain are to have no voice in the 
affairs of Ireland. It is even whis- 
pered that the members of the Home 
Legislature have actually been nomi- 
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nated by our self-constituted con- 
stituent committee, and the rumour 
is so absurd that it is not impro- 
bably well founded. So far there 
is nothing to distinguish this new 
movement from any of the thousand 
forms into which the Protean spirit 
of Irish disaffection has entered 
both before and since the Union. 
But when we come to consider the 
composition of the Association we 
shall find grave cause for reflec- 
tion. 

The most prominent leader of the 
agitation is of course Mr. Isaac 
Butt, Q.C. His eloquence and 
intellectual powers, directed with 
the practised skill of a great lawyer, 
enable him to make the best of any 
cause he may choose to advocate. 
His pamphlet ' has reached a third 
edition, and it is the only work of 
the slightest consequence which we 
as yet owe to the Association. Next 
to Mr. Butt in celebrity is Sir Wil- 
liam Wilde, an eminent oculist, and 
an amateur archeologist of great 
fame, but who until lately has, so 
far as is known to the outer world, 
loved to meddle in politics as little 
as the needy knife-grinder. Mr. 
Shaw, M.P. for Bandon, is best 
knowii as having been the first to 
free that old Protestant borough 
from the domination of the Bernard 
family. The Rev. Joseph Galbraith 
is a Fellow of Trinity College, and 
has been Professor of Natural Philo- 
sophy in the University of Dublin. 
Mr. Laurence Waldron has been, 
what he will never be again, M.P. 
for Tipperary ; he is an Education 
Commissioner, and the possessor 
of large property. Mr. Edward 
Purdon has been Lord Mayor of 
Dublin. So far the list is not a 
very formidable one. The Associa- 
tion is, however, a sort of Cave of 
Adullam, where discontented Tory- 
ism has taken refuge. The Orange- 
man and the Roman Catholic have 
kissed each other, the Fenian ap- 


‘Trish Federalism: its Meaning, its 


plauding loudly. It is as it was in 
the days of the United Irishmen : 


tuvéyooay yap ivres ExXGiora +d mply 
mip kal @a\acca. 


Discontent makes strange bed- 
fellows. The copy recalls the ori- 
ginal in a feeble and undecided 
manner: still both find dilettante 
admirers. Peers and M.P.’s do not 
openly espouse the new doctrines, 
but they flirt with them more or 
less openly. The Dublin Evening 
Mail, the old organ of Orangeism, 
is very strong on the subject. The 
Trish Times, whose hand is against 
every man, lends a fitful support. 
But the real Nationalist prints, the 
Irishman and his congeners, have 
widely different objects, as the 
Federalists very well know. From 
a Federal Union, in which our 
local affairs are to be managed by a 
kind of aggravated Grand Jury, to 
the Republic democratic and social, 
isa very long way indeed, Buteven 
the Red Spectre, never quite hidden 
in these days, does not frighten our 
theorists, and they play with the 
Mephistophelean fires like children 
who do not know the danger. 

The principal public appearance 
of the Association has been on the 
occasion of a dinner to Mr. John 
Martin, the nationalist and ci-devant 
rebel, who has lately beaten the 
clerical candidate in Meath. Mr. 
Martin’s views go much farther 
than those of his entertainers. Some 
extracts from them, as reported in 
the Dublin Evening Mail of Febru- 
ary 6 last, show how completely 
he is prepared to break through the 
cobwebs of the constitution mongers. 
‘In June 1844,’ he says, ‘I became 
a member of the Repeal Association ; 
there has been no change whatever 
in my political creed and principles 
of action.’ Alluding to the rebel- 
lion of 1848, he says, ‘A friend of 
mine, then and now, John Mitchel, 
was the boldest advocate of resist- 
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ance ;’ and he goes on to say that 
he distinctly approved of the re- 
bellion, though his views have now 
changed, and he cites the example 
of Hungary in favour of ‘ non-insur- 
rectionary, peaceable, open protest, 
and passive resistance.’ The speaker 
seems to have forgotten that not 
only was the insurrection of the 
Hungarians that of a nation against 
an alien oppressor, but that it 
was provoked by the infringe- 
ment of the oldest and best es- 
tablished constitutional rights, and 
that, moreover, the insurrection 
would have been successful but for 
the interference of Russia. When 
Mr. Martin finds a foreign tyrant 
intervening by request in our in- 
ternal affairs, it is time for him to 
compare Ireland to Hungary. This 
gentleman owes his election partly 
to an outburst of popular irritation 
against the dictation of the clergy, 
but far more to the inexperience of 
his opponent, who allowed himself 
to be ‘surprised, not by the Home 
Government Association, but by the 
Fenian leaders. The victory is an 
exact counterpart of that gained by 
O’Donovan Rossa in Tipperary. 
Moreover, it was Mr. Martin’s re- 
putation as a rebel which caused 
him to be selected as a candidate. 
The same party were exceedingly 
anxious to oust the Postmaster- 
General from Limerick. But Mr. 
Monsell is an old electioneerer, and 
was very properly on his guard. 
Mr. Butt alone would have had a 
chance against him, and for private 
reasons he could not stand. But 
what does Mr. Martin himself say 
on the subject ? 


In most constituencies the Nationalist 
majorities may, I think, be induced to fol- 
low Meath’s example and return men like 
me. To bring about the election of Na- 
tionalist representatives for nearly all the 
constituencies of Ireland, I think there 
ought to be some general grganisation of 
all the advocates of Home Government 
throughout the country. There ought to 
be a central committee in Dublin, and 
local committees in all the counties and 
boroughs. I think the Council of the 
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Home Government Association may very 
probably take the post of the Central 
Committee. 


The gentlemen of the Council may 
be congratulated on the delightfu! 
task here assigned to them. But 
the Association is not in funds, and 
we are further treated to the threat 
that Irishmen all over the world 
must be laid under contributior.. 
Here is a pleasant prospect for 
peaceable people. Not only are we 
to have the ‘ Rent’ re-established, 
but the poor waiters and chamber- 
maids of New York are again to 
cast their hard-won greenbacks into 
the capacious maw of a new agita- 
tion. Mr. Martin is of opinion that 
Trish members in the Imperial Par- 
liament ought to do nothing but 
protest against their own presence 
there ; as if, like the Doge of Genoa 
at Paris, they were there against 
their own will and to their own 
utter confusion. Mr. Shaw, M.P., 
is reported to have said with ex- 
quisite taste that ‘if we had half of 
the 103 Irish members honest, he 
was sure we should see a Parlia- 
ment in College Green.’ It is so 
easy to call everybody a knave that 
does not agree with us. Sir Wil- 
liam Wilde was kind enough to 
inform his friends that when the 
Federal Union is established, ‘ the 
title of their sovereign would be 
Victoria, Queen of Ireland and Great 
Britain, because she is the lineal 
descendant of Eva, the fair daughter 
of an Irish king.’ This is an ex- 
tremely rich proposition, and may 
be otherwise stated thus: Eva's 
father was an Irish chief, who never 
had the smallest pretension to be 
King of Ireland; Queen Victoria is 
descended from Eva: therefore Queen 
Victoria is Queen of Ireland. Great 
Britain is thrown in as a trifle of 
no consequence. The logic is on a 
par with that of Mr. Prendergast, 
who, in a note to the Cromwellian 
Settlement, after telling us how cer- 
tain young ladies of Miletus com- 
mitted suicide to avoid falling into 
the hands of the Gaulish invaders 

















observes that if these had been Irish 
“Celts, the fair ones need not have 
been afraid, for ‘no son of Erin 
would have offered them harm.’ 
Mr. Galbraith is anxious to impress 
upon brother Protestants that they 
are in no danger from the Roman 
Catholics. This may be joyfully 
and thankfully admitted. Religious 
feeling since the disestablishment 
of the Church can never again be 
the bitter thing that it once was. 
Even the Orangemen of London- 
derry may one day be brought to 
deny themselves the refined plea- 
sure of insulting their neighbours 
on stated occasions. But then the 
Government must leave them alone. 
Mr. Galbraith quotes Count Beust ; 
but, even if there were any analogy 
between Hungary and Ireland, it is 
too soon to pronounce upon the 
success of the Austro-Hungarian 
reforms. He also quotes Mr. Fox, 
who said ‘it was idle to talk to 
Treland of the word Union, since 
there could be no such thing as a 
real Union on an equal footing be- 
tween countries so disproportionate 
and so unequal.’ Fox was a great 
man, but it is evident that his 
words tell far more forcibly against 
Federation than against any other 
sort of connection. The dispro- 
portion was at all events not so 
great as in the case of Scotland. 
It may be assumed that the con- 
nection itself is indissoluble. Be- 
sides, the Whigs of Fox’s day used 
Ireland as a make-weight toincrease 
their own importance at home. 
Canning claimed to have used South 
America to ‘ redress the balance ’ of 
European power ; Fox and Sheridan 
would fain have used Ireland to 
eke out the scanty proportions of 
an English party. Burke’s panacea 
was local independence and political 
subjection. No one knew better 
than Burke how nearly impossible 
that was. His own son’s experi- 
ences in Ireland must have taught 
him that the inevitable tendency of 
the Irish Parliament was towards 
sovereignty. In the end it would 
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have to be put down by the sword. 
The more nakedly this fact is stated 
the better. 

But, passing from the after-dinner 
theorists, let us hear Mr. Butt him- 
self. The very first sentence in his 
pamphlet is a challenge to the critic. 
‘I venture to submit to the people, 
both of England and Ireland, a 
clear and distinct proposal for a new 
arrangement of the relations of the 
two countries, as a substitute for 
that entered into at the commence- 
ment of the present century.’ 
Habemus confitentem reum. After 
that the learned writer cannot com- 
plain that hasty words of his have 
been unfairly taken hold of. And, 
besides, the publication which be- 
gins thus has reached a third edition. 
This new and wonderful scheme 
proposes to ‘leave the Imperial Par- 
liament exactly as it is. If any 
changes are to be made in its con- 
stitution, they ought to be made, 
not as any part of a Federal ar- 
rangement, but in the ordinary 
course of the exercise of the power 
of the Imperial Parliament itself’ 
(p. 42). It isto be left exactly as 
it is, but its power over the public 
purse is to be confined to voting the 
required revenue only for the in- 
terest of the debt, the civil list, the 
army and navy, and the diplomatic 
and colonial establishments. This 
is somewhat of a bull, but let that 
pass. To these expenses Ireland 
would be bound to contribute. 
Everything else, including of course 
the control over commerce, would 
be left to the Irish Parliament. 
Does Mr. Butt really mean that we 
are to have the power of imposing 
a protective tariff, or of interfering 
by bounties with the course of trade ? 
Because, if he does not mean it, he 
might as well have said so. Any- 


‘body who knows Ireland knows 


that these very things would be 
exceedingly: likely to take place. 
Or does he simply wish to break up 
the Empire? Of course he vehe- 
mently denies any such intention, 
but he is far too acute not to see the 
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difficulty here. ‘Though my imme- 
diate concern is only with Ireland, 
I do not suppose that if Irishmen 
obtain the separate management of 
their affairs, it is at all likely that 
Englishmen or Scotchmen would 
ecnsent to the management of their 
domestic concerns by a Parliament 
in which Irish members had still a 
voice. Whether England or Scot- 
land would still desire to have the 
internal affairs of Great Britain 
managed by one common Parlia- 
ment is a matter entirely for them- 
selves to decide’ (p. 22). Very 
kind indeed, but a little too auda- 
cious. Imagine local Parliaments 
in London, Dublin, and Edinburgh ! 
If that is not sufficiently startling, 
let us suppose that grotesque assem- 
blage which meets annually in some 
little country town to hear musical 
performances upon antiquated harps 
and adjudge prizes to those who 
vainly attempt by their immortal 
verse to galvanise an expiring dia- 
lect, replaced by a local Parliament. 
The Welsh have quite as distinctive 
a national character as either the 
Irish or the Scotch, and they have 
their own grievances too. But an 
eminent lawyer might at all events 
be supposed to know the practice of 
the constitution under which we 
live in both islands. ‘If the Queen,’ 
says he, ‘had thought fit not to 
convene a Parliament in the year 
1867, or if the House of Commons 
had thought fit not to grant the 
supplies, thirty millions of money 
would have been paid into the Ex- 
chequer and paid out again, exactly 
as it was paid in and out.’ This 
quibbling interpretation of the prac- 
tice of the Treasury proves nothing 
at all. If the Queen did not call 
the Parliament together, the Mutiny 
Act could not be passed, and one out 
of two things would happen: either 
the army would have to be dis- 
banded, or the Queen would govern 
in defiance of the Act of Settlement, 
or in other words despotically. 
But the power of the Crown has 
no terrors for Mr. Butt. He is so 
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enamoured of the idea of Federalism 
that he cares comparatively little 
for liberty. With some tender re- 
collections of his own early opinions, 
he now appeals to the farmers for 
aid and comfort. The only peer who 
has as yet given even a partial ad- 
hesion to the Association is a Tory 
of the very bluest shade. It is evi- 
dent that the protector of the Fe- 
nians does not fear tyranny, but 
democracy. ‘The imaginations of 
democratic violence from an Irish 
House of Commons are visionary 
in the extreme. There is no people 
on earth less disposed to democracy 
than the Irish. The real danger of 
democratic or revolutionary violence 
is far more from the English people’ 
(p. 64). The House of Lords is to 
play a great part in the new scheme, 
and the prerogative of creating un- 
limited numbers of peers is to be 
restored to the Crown; and the 
Crown itself is to shine with re- 
newed splendour. In the whole of 
this wonderful pamphlet there are 
no more wonderful words than those 
which refer to the royal power. 


T am not sure that one of the effects of 
a Federal Constitution would not be, in 
many respects, to strengthen the royal 
prerogatives; or rather, to call some of 
these prerogatives out of the abeyance in 
which the system of governing by parties 
has placed them. For myself, I would not 
regret this. I am not sure that public 
liberty has gained anything by the esta- 
blishment of a mode of Government in 
which the powers of the Crown have been 
too often held in trust ; first, for the great 
houses of the Revolution, and then for the 
party that could by any means gain a 
majority in the House of Commons. I 
have reverence enough for the old forms, 
as well as the old principles, of the con- 
stitution, to lament the remarkable change 
which has taken place in the public docu- 
ments of late years (p. 65). 


There is one ancient prerogative 
which would certainly be vevived if 
Parliament were established in Col- 
lege Green, that which is formulated 
in the words ‘ La Reine s’avisera.’ 
All this courtly language is not un- 
becoming in the mouth of one of 
her Majesty’s counsel, but in that 
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of a prominent tribune of the people 
it is strange indeed. There are 
people who think a royal residence 
would pacify Ireland, as a child is 
quieted with a sugar-plum. The fact 
is that there are some people of high 
position in Ireland who chafe so 
much at the Liberal policy of the age 
that they are ready to ally them- 
selves with any party who will help 
them to make such a policy impos- 
sible for the future. Lord Clancarty 
expresses the opinions of this class 
when, in a letter to Mr. Butt, he 
declares that the ‘ recent violation of 
the fundamental condition of the 
Act of Union by the disestablish- 
ment of the Church removes what 
might otherwise have been, with a 
member of the Protestant Esta- 
blishment, an objection to moving 
for its repeal; but now the Pro- 
testants of Ireland are as free as 
the Roman Catholics always have 
been todoso.’ The pill of socialism 
and anarchy must be gilded for the 
wearers of coronets and the holders 
of confiscated estates: hence all 
these lucubrations about the power 
of the Crown and the House of 
Lords. 

Those who do not desire to be 
governed from the throne and 
under the patronage of the aristo- 
cracy will be more interested in the 
proposed formation of the new 
Irish House of Commons. Mr. 
Butt wisely dismisses the idea of 
restoring the electoral basis of 
1782. He is not quite so fond of 
the peerage as to wish to see it 
nominate the majority of the popu- 
lar chamber. If, in addition to the 
county members, members were 
returned from every town in Ire- 
land having a population of more 
than 3,000, every district in Ire- 
land would, he thinks, be fairly and 
adequately represented. Mr. Butt 
has claimed that his proposal for a 
new constitution is clear and dis- 
tinct : we may therefore fairly take 
issue on this question of the borough 
representation. There are 38 unre- 
presented towns in Ireland having 


populations of more than 3,000. 
Those who have visited them will 
know how many of them are fit for 
the franchise when they hear the 
names. Fourteen of them—viz. 
Ballinasloe, Ballyshannon, Castle- 
bar, Cavan, Clonakilty, Kells, 
Loughrea, Middleton, Monaghan, 
Mountmellick, Newbridge, Omagh, 
Skibbereen, and Wicklow—are 
under 4,000. Ten—viz. Athy, Ban- 
bridge, Longford, Navan, Strabane, 
Templemore, Thurles, Tuam, Tulla- 
more, and Westport —are under 
5,000. Five—viz. Ballina, Enniscor- 
thy, Mullingar, Parsonstown, and 
Tipperary—are under 6,000, Three 
—viz. Ballymena, Carrick-on-Suir, 
and Nenagh—areunder 7,000. One, 
Fermoy, is under 9,000. Two, 
Newtownards and Queenstown, 
are under 10,000. Portadown has 
10,000, and Lurgan 11,000. These 
are the figures of 1861, but only 
the last four named are at all likely 
to have increased in size or import- 
ance. The great suburban district 
of Dublin is at present unrepre- 
sented. Two ancient boroughs 
have been very properly disfran- 
chised : of these, Cashel has 5,591, 
and Sligo 13,361. It is evident 
that the majority of the unrepre- 
sented towns of Ireland are simply 
villages ; and, moreover, the popu- 
lation of many of them is a popu- 
lation of very poor people. It has 
always been a difficulty in framing 
an electoral system for Ireland to 
have a basis of election not too ex- 
clusively agricultural. Sixty-four 
Irish Members represent counties ; 
of the thirty boroughs that return 
the remainder, several are certainly 
insufficiently populous. There are 
but twenty towns in all Ireland 
with populations above 8,000. Five 
boroughs have less than 5,000, and 
ridiculous little Portarlington can 
only muster 2,679. Now what 
sort of members would these sixty 
or seventy towns return? Mr. 
Butt affects to have no fear for the 
result. ‘Anyone who will give a 
few hours to study the question, 
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and consider -what must be, from 
the circumstances of the country, 
the constitution of the borough re- 
presentatives of Ireland, will have 
no fear that in the House of Com- 
mons the intelligence and property 
of the country will be deprived of 
its just influence and weight’ 
(p. 57). If this means that the 
principal country gentlemen of 
Treland, who are nearly all Conser- 
vatives, would be returned by the 
small towns, which are all Radical, 
it is a most extraordinary assump- 
tion. Many who have studied the 
question, not for a few hours but 
for many years, have come to a 
widely different conclusion. There 
are still a few close boroughs in 
Ireland, but they are very few, and 
the seats are contested. They give 
us generally men of pleasure and 
fashion, who make little difference 
to the country either for harm or 
good. But the small open boroughs 
give us something much worse in 
many cases: London stockjobbers ; 
English dandies, with money and 
without opinions, who find it con- 
venient to have seats in Parliament ; 
also (a very dangerous and disre- 
putable class of men) lawyers who 
hope to rise in their profession by 
playing with treason. Several of the 
smal] boroughs are utterly and hope- 
lessly corrupt. It is unnecessary 
to mention names, but no Irishman 
need be reminded that there are 
several places which have escaped 
disfranchisement simply because 
there have been no commissions of 
enquiry. Those which have suffered 
the penalties of their misdeeds are 
perhaps not the worst. Now 
English constituencies are not a bit 
purer than Irish, but there is one 
great difference. If an English 
borough is found guilty, you have 
only to transfer the seat to some 
large town, and the constitution is 
the better for the change. In Ireland 
a fresh allotment of seats would be 
difficult to make, for there really is 
hardly an alternative. The wealth 
of the country is agricultural, but 
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we naturally shrink from the notion 
of a Parliament elected entirely by 
the peasantry. For this reason 
there has been no agitation what- 
ever in Ireland for a redistribution 
of seats. The thing is none the 
less necessary. Kingston with 
Blackrock, Queenstown with Pass- 
age, would make excellent boroughs. 
Lurgan, Newtownards, and Porta- 
down would be greatly preferable 
to some of the existing boroughs. 
And something might be done in 
the way of grouping where towns 
are not large enough to stand alone. 
Even Mr. Butt does not propose to 
change the county constituencies. 

In the Federalist future the 
Queen is to regain the ‘old prero- 
gative of creating Irish Peers ’— 
which by the way she has never 
lost. Prerogative is in great fa- 
vour with Mr. Butt, and its ex- 
ercise is to be confided to a 
Lord-Lieutenant appointed as at 
present, whose ministers—for local 
affairs only—‘ would stand in the 
same relation to the Parliament as 
the ministers in Canada or in the 
great Australian colony stand to 
the Colonial Parliament’ (p. 61). 
It needs no long argument to show 
how entirely the case of Ireland 
differs from that of any colony. 
Our dependencies are only such m 
name. They are far distant; they 
are practically self-goverued; the 
colonists are friends and allies ra- 
ther than fellow-citizens. 

Mr. Butt is the most able and 
prominent member of the Home 
Government Association, but he is 
not the originator of the scheme. 
The true and first inventor and 
patentee was Daniel O’Connell. 
Does his imitator consider what it 
was that gave the old agitation its 
power? The Liberator always pro- 
fessed to be working constitution- 
ally for the ‘repeal of an Act of 
Parliament.’ His means were the 
assembling of hundreds of thou- 
sands of peasants, poorer and more 
discontented than those that Ireland 
now contains. The matter ended 
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as such a movement naturally would 
end ; the party of action attempted 
physical force, and the Repeal 
bubble collapsed. Mr. Butt is pro- 
bably not bold enough to convoke 
monster meetings. He shows his 
courage in another way—by an at- 
tempt to give his ideas a definite 
form. This is what the uncrowned 
monarch never dared to do, either 
at Conciliation Hall or in Parlia- 
ment. His legal skill was exerted 
in driving his coach through the 
statute law; Mr. Butt’s is expended 
in the far more difficult task of 
forging a constitution which will 
hold water. But the basis of the 
old Repeal agitation no longer ex- 
ists. The oppressions of 1840 are 
not carried on now-a-days. The 
Church Establishment is gone. For 
three centuries it was a sore place 
which the agitator could always 
pinch when he wished to rouse the 
patient to madness. The Land 
question is settled, and landlords, 
even if they were inclined, can no 
longer commit the injustice of 
former days. A Roman Catholic 
holds the Great Seal with general 
approbation. The profession of the 
old faith is a qualification rather 
than a disability for seats on the 
Bench, and for all the other good 
things of this life. The census of 
1841 showed, indeed, as O’Connell 
was so fond of saying, that ‘we 
were eight millions;’ but it also 
showed that there were among us 
three million seven hundred thou- 
sand above the age of five years 
who could not read. Ignorance 
anda potato diet—that is what we 
have lost, or are fast losing. The 
banks are crowded on fair days 
with farmers, who come to deposit 
large sums of money. Can it be 
doubted that, having only learnt 
lately how to make money, they 
will soon discover more profitable 
investments than bank-receipts ? 
Agriculture is improving. Rail- 
ways are beginning to pay. Salmon 
are increasing. Wages are steadily 
rising. 
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There is a dark side to the pic- 
ture. It will not do to excuse 
agrarian outrage, as Mr. Martin 
does, bya tu quoque. Sheffield was 
very bad, but the Commission sent 
down there had only one difficulty 
in getting evidence—the fear which 
delinquents had of the law. In 
Westmeath witnesses will not speak 
because they are afraid of a secret 
tribunal, from whose sentence the 
law is powerless to shield them. 
Still the outrages are few indeed 
to what they were, and their area 
is more confined. Time, if allowed 
to work, will cure these sore 
spots, as it already has the greater 
part of the body. 

But we must not allow the em- 
pire to be dismembered ; and nothing 
less than this is really contemplated. 
In the Preface to the third edition, 
Mr. Butt affirms ‘that the desire 
for national independence will never 
be torn from the heart of the Irish 
nation.’ Exactly so: that is what 
the Fenians say. They know what 
they want, and care nothing for the 
integrity of the empire. The Fe- 
nians will use this Home Govern- 
ment Association, but will not be 
ruled by it. So far as it plays into 
their hands it is popular with their 
sympathisers, but no farther. Mr. 
Martin and some of his friends 
were turned out of the Repeal Asso- 
ciation in 1846 because they advo- 
cated physical force. The abortive 
rebellion of 1848 was the natural 
consequence of their opinions. But 
a successful rebellion would quickly 
swallow up them and their theo- 
ries in the general gulf of anarchy. 

Mr. Goldwin Smith long since 
remarked that the disestablishment 
of the Church would probably make 
the Irish Protestants ‘the most dis- 
loyal Irishmen ofall.’ This has now 
come to pass, but only to a limited 
extent, namely, in the extreme party 
who loved ascendency better than 
justice. There are men willing to 
imperil their country and their own 
property out of mere pique for the 
loss of those unjust privileges 
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which they so long and so disas- 
trously abused. The traditions 
of a great policy, and the possession 
of illustrious names, may not pre- 
vent some of these gentlemen from 
strengthening the hands of their 
natural enemies. They are not 
many in number, or strong in ability. 
The Laird of Ballykilbeg, who is 
much the best known as well as 
the best endowed of the Orange 
leaders, has been astute enough to 
keep clear of this bastard Repeal 
muddle. He knows perfectly well 
that at the end of seventy years of 
Union we are not ‘the most dis- 
contented, the most distracted, and, 
with all our great advantages, the 
poorest country in Europe.’ As 
to our great advantages, what are 
they? We have little or no coal, 
and very few mines worth anything. 
Our climate in general is ill-suited 
to wheat. If we have some of the 
finest land in Europe, we have also 
a great deal of the worst. Our 


sea-fisheries are improving, but 


they are far from the London mar- 
ket, and would not be any nearer 
if the Union were repealed. With- 
out coal, manufactures can never 
be newly established, except under 
great disadvantages. It is to farm- 
ing, and especially pasturage and 
green crops, that we myst continue 
to devote ourselves. A nation 
whose staple manufactures are beef, 
mutton, bacon, and butter, may be 
comfortable and contented (which 
is better than much fine gold), but 
it can hardly be very rich. It is 
cruelty to tell the people that 
Government is responsible for the 
acts of Nature. It was before the 
Union that English commercial jea- 
lousies ruined Irish manufactures. 
Modern statesmen would restore 
them if they could, but they cannot. 
What is the use of crying over spilt 
milk ? 

There are plenty of institutions 
calling for reform in Ireland with- 
out pulling down the political struc- 
ture altogether. What can be worse 
than the way in which resident 
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magistrates are appointed? The 
position is much sought after, the pay 
being good and the work not over- 
whelming. On the other hand, the 
responsibility is great. They control 
the police, and in Ireland this 
means a great deal; for our police 
force is really a gendarmerie—an 
army of occupation in disturbed 
districts, and one of observation 
for those which, though ordinarily 
peaceful, are subject to occasional 
fits of warlike fanaticism. Between 
the English rural policeman, a pa- 
rochial person on excellent terms 
with his neighbours, and the Irish 
constable, drilled like a guardsman, 
armed. with a Snider carbine, paid 
and directed from the Castle, there 
is little or no analogy. It may be 
mentioned, casually, that our large 
domestic army of men is paid 
out of the Consolidated Fund. 
Does Mr. Butt intend to transfer 
this to the local exchequer, or is he 
sanguine enough to believe that we 
shall not require the constabulary 
when Federalism has suddenly con- 
verted us to peaceful ways? In 
England the county policeman has 
to deal with thieves and tramps, 
and such small deer. If there isa 
murder, everyone is a special con- 
stable for the occasion. In Ire- 
land there is happily very little 
ordinary crime, but agrarian out- 
rage and an occasional conspiracy 
have to be guarded against. Our 
rulers have discovered or imagined 
that the local magistrates, of course 
usually landlords, are obnoxious to 
the secret societies, and cannot 
administer the criminal law with 
safety to themselves. Or perhaps 
it is supposed, not without good 
reason it must be confessed, that at 
times of great religious and political 
excitement Protestants and local 
magnates would not command po- 
pular confidence. When we read 
what Arthur Young says of justices 
of the peace at the time of his Irish 
tour, we cannot be surprised that 
there should be a traditional dis- 
trust of the class. It would not 
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be easy to find a case since the 
Union of one gentleman challenging 
another on account of his indepen- 
dent conduct in the magisterial 
office. At all events everything is 
studiously transferred to paid offi- 
cials. And how are these function- 
aries appointed? For good service 
as police officers? No: that is but 
occasionally the case. For proved 
zeal and ability in the service of the 
Crown? No: that is seldom con- 
sidered. How, then, are they chosen? 
The answer must be, from interest 
only. Well-connected military offi- 
cers who retire from the army when 
they marry are often appointed. 
Sometimes they do exceedingly well, 
sometimes very ill. The prompt- 
ness and active habits of a sol- 
dier fit him for the disagreeable 
work of attending fairs which are 
held at five o’clock in the morning, 
of keeping the peace at elections, 
and of going out at night at a sum- 
mons from the police to take a 
dying deposition. He is not, how- 
ever, always so well suited for pre- 
siding at a petty sessions bench. 
A barrister, on the other hand, is 
likely to have acquired sedentary 
habits. Then there are a good many 
who are made resident magistrates 
because they are fit for nothing 
else. People in England ought to 
know that in a part of the king- 
dom where paid magistrates do 
most of the work, and are trusted 
with all the authority, fitness for 
their posts is one of the very 
last things consulted at their ap- 
pointment. It is quite certain that 
the peace of many districts is prac- 
tically in the hands of men who, 
either from original incompetence 
or from age, are perfectly unabie to 
manage them. We may, however, 
be tolerably confident that if these 
appointments were controlled by a 
local legislature, they would be 
more than ever the rewards for po- 
litical or personal services. 

Then as to the local taxation. It 
is in a very absurd state. The 
Sheriff is appointed by the Judge 
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of Assize. He appoints the Grand 
Jury, and that body administers the 
county funds. This feudal House 
that Jack built does not shelter 
jobbery as it did before the Union; 
but the system is still an extremely 
unsatisfactory one. No financial 
authority at all exists from one 
assize to another. It would be very 
much conducive to economy in 
other matters if the preliminaries 
of private legislation were carried 
on in Dublin instead of in London. 
There is no reason why parties in- 
terested in railway or gas bills 
should have to drag their witnesses 
before a committee at Westminster, 
when a permanent court would do 
the work much better at home. 
This of course would have to be 
decided on more general grounds, 
but the new mode of trying election 
petitions is a precedent pointing in 
the direction of decentralisation. 

More important by far than any 
other Irish question is that of Na- 
tional Education. A really efticient 
system would do more for us than 
anything. But that potent instro- 
ment of civilisation has not yet been 
forged. Much has been done, but 
more remains to do. The great 
difficulty is the pressure of fanati- 
cism on either side. Ireland, torn 
into factions, has not spoken at all 
on the question. If her representa- 
tives were agreed upon any basis of 
arrangement, the Imperial Parlia- 
ment would probably adopt it with- 
out much difficulty. It is much 
easier, as well as more exciting, to 
frame new constitutions than to 
consider practical matters and con- 
front practical difficulties. 

Those whose energies scorn to 
be confined to*utility may perhaps 
be convinced by the opinion of the 
highest living authority on theo- 
retical politics with regard to the 
question of Federalism. The repnu- 
tation of Mr. Mill is deservedly 
very high in Ireland. His popu- 
larity is, indeed, largely owing to a 
pamphlet which he unfortunately 
published at the height of the Land 
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agitation, and after he had been 
seduced from the pursuits of philo- 
sophy into the turmoil of party 
politics. But not even the extra- 
ordinary propositions then put for- 
ward can detract from the excel- 
lence of works published under 
happier auspices. Mr. Mill is, then, 
of opinion that three conditions are 
necessary to the success of a fede- 
ration. Firstly, ‘There should be 
a sufficient amount of sympathy 
among the populations.’ Now this 
evidently does not exist. In Eng- 
land the ignorant classes have no 
sympathy with the Irish. The 
Conservative reaction in Lancashire 
was owing to the jealousy of or 
dislike to the Irish labourer. In 
Ireland it is unfortunately abun- 
dantly certain that there is a feel- 
ing of chronic opposition towards 
everything English as English. As 
to the educated classes in England, 
they are inclined to be just to 
Ireland, as they have frequently 
shown; but they are certainly 
not sympathetic, the aforesaid 
sympathy being a matter of senti- 
ment and not of reason. Perhaps 
the average Englishman of anyclass 
is of all persons the most incapable 
of bringing his feelings really en 
rapport with those of any foreigner. 
The Englishman of the last century 
did not love the Scotch, but, on the 
whole, he treated them justly. 
Secondly, It is necessary that ‘the 
separate States be not so powerful 
as to be able to rely for protection 
against foreign encroachment on 
their individual strength.’ Here 
again the canon is clearly not ful- 
filled. Thirdly, ‘There must not 
be a very marked inequality of 
strength among the several con- 
tracting States. They cannot, in- 
deed, be exactly equal in resources 
. . « the essential is that there 
should not be any one State so much 
more powerful than the rest as to 
be capable of vying in strength 
with many of the combined. If 
there be such a one, and only one, 
it will insist on being master of the 
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joint deliberations; if there be two, 
they will be irresistible when they 
agree; and whenever they differ, 
everything will be decided by a 
struggle for ascendency between 
the rivals.’ (Considerations on Re- 
presentative Government, ch. xvii.) 
The writer had the German Bund 
chiefly in view when he wrote this, 
but it applies with far greater force 
to Mr. Butt’s scheme. To the 
fertile brain of Mr. Mill such a 
scheme must have suggested itself 
to be dismissed instantly as too im- 
practicable to be worth considering. 

If any optimist should be tempted 
to assume that the parties to the 
proposed federation would have no 
grounds of quarrel, let him consider 
what happened no longer ago than 
last year. The sympathy with 
France was so strong that any 
Parliament sitting in Dublin would 
have assuredly been forced to inter- 
vene in her favour. The position 
of a minister who understood 
foreign politics going to the coun- 
try on that question would have 
been disagreeable indeed. Any 
thinking man who was in Ireland 
at the time can have no doubt upon 
this point. To be sure, there might 
have been a small civil war in 
Ulster, but that would not mend 
matters much. The people were 
told that it was a religious war, 
and they believed it. The leaders 
of opinion who could popularise 
such a monstrous fallacy as this 
could do almost anything. There 
were old ties to France, too, though 
she never treated our refugees over- 
well; and the Hessian mercenaries 
of 1798 have left a bad traditional 
feeling towards Germany. But the 
chief reason of all for French sym- 
pathisers was that England at that 
time was favourable to the Germans. 

During the seventeenth century 
Scotland was federated with Eng- 
land. But Scotland was in no sense 
aconstitutionalcountry. The Crown, 
during the greater part of the time, 
was nearly all-powerful on both 
sides of the Tweed. Besides, Scotch 
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independence had great historic 
foundations. Her peculiar laws, 
her religious tendencies, her local 
institutions, her Parliament, and 
her Lords of Articles, were all the 
natural growth of the soil. Finally, 
it was her king that came to reign 
over both nations. What possible 
comparison can there be between 
her case and that of modern Ireland ? 
‘ Nor must it be forgotten that the 
struggle which ended in the great 
disaster of Dunbar was a war be- 
tween England and Scotland. The 
Scotch were originally called in by 
an English party. When they at- 
tempted to act independently, they 
were ruthlessly and finally crushed. 
Much as he hated Cromwell, Cla- 
rendon as an Englishman cannot 
conceal his delight. When the 
‘auld sang’ came to an end at last, 
it cannot be doubted that the 
smaller country was the one which 
gained most by the change. 

There is a class of Irish politi- 
cians who much affect everything 
American. Putting aside the num- 
ber of the States and the immense 
natural resources of the country, 
which alone would render their ex- 
ample useless for Ireland, to what 
has the Union chiefly owed its sta- 
bility ? Without doubt to the Su- 
preme Court. The Dred Scott case 
damaged the institution a little, and 
a recent financial decision gives 
grave cause for apprehension. Still 
the Supreme Court has worked well. 
The Americans have an almost su- 
perstitious admiration for this great 
tribunal. Clad in wisdom and jus- 
tice, as it sprang from the brains of 
Hamilton and Madison, so it has on 
the whole remained to this day. 

Now, how are Imperial matters 
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to fare in Federal Ireland? In old 
times the Crown was nearly absolute 
by means of a standing army, and 
not unfrequently exercised the right 
of ultimate appeal to brute force. In 
what some people think the great 
era of Irish parliamentary indepen- 
dence the same result was obtained 
by chicane and bribery. The letters 
of Lord Chesterfield and Lord Castle- 
reagh, the works of Swift, and pe- 
riodical effusions like Baratariana, 
all concur upon this point. The sys- 
tem of mere force or of mere trickery 
would hardly do in modern times. 
We must invent some arbitrator to 
decide between the pretensions of 
local and Imperial authority. Any- 
one who knows Ireland knows that 
it would be utterly impossible to de- 
vise any tribunal which would give 
satisfaction in both islands, or in- 
deed in the four provinces of the 
smaller one. With the existing ma- 
terials the task must be abandoned 
in despair. Recent events show 
clearly enough that where a great 
majority of Irishmen have made up 
their minds that there is a grievance 
the Imperial Parliament will apply 
aremedy. Every great reform has 
been made since the Union and 
through the Union. Formerly 
statesmen could only govern Ireland 
through an Irish party, to whose 
worst excesses they were perforce 
blind. Besides, if we would abrogate 
the constitution, we could not; the 
thing is manifestly impossible. Let 
those who are temporarily allured by 
this new phantom reflect impartially, 
and they can scarcely fail to conclude 
that any form of Repeal would be 
disastrous, and that of all forms 
Federalism would be by far the 
worst. 


—o Sto. —— 
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TRACES OF ANIMAL WORSHIP AMONG THE OLD 
SCANDINAVIANS. 


By J6n 


NIMAL worship cannot be said 

to have been prevalent among 

the Scandinavians in the same 
sense, or to the same extent, as it 
was among the ancient Egyptians 
and many nations of the East. No 
entire species of animals was to 
them an object of worship; no 
temples were consecrated to them ; 
their images were not placed along 
with the images of the gods and 
goddesses. At the same time we 
must remember that our informa- 
tion of the Scandinavians does not 
go farther back than about a cen- 
tury prior to the introduction of 
Christianity in the North; and as 
far as true history is concerned, even 
this may be a too early date. It 
cannot therefore be concluded from 
the scanty information about animal 
worship at this late date that it 


never prevailed to any great extent 


in Scandinavia. On the contrary, 
the hints of animal worship found 
there even so late as the ninth and 
tenth century may be thought to 
indicate the universality of its exist- 
ence in former times; and at all 
events they are in themselves very 
curious. 

In the Scandinavian mythology 
many animals are associated with 
the gods and other superhuman 
beings as their special messengers 
and officers. Thus two ravens are 
the special messengers of Odinn ; 
wolves are called his dogs, and are 
his particular pets. Thorr’s chariot 
is drawn by two he-goats, Freyja’s 
car by cats; and Freyr drives with 
the boar Gullinbursti (golden bris- 
tles). Gods and goddesses very 
often assume the shape of birds on 
their journeysthroughout the world, 
and Odinn himself is even called by 
the name of a bird. 


A. 


HiJALTaLin. 


When Sigrdrifa taught Sigurér 
Fafnisbani ‘ all the world’s wisdom,” 
she told him that the runes con- 
taining the mysterious lore were 
graven ‘on the bear’s paw, on the 
wolf’s claws, on the eagle’s beak, 
and the owl’s neb.’ When we re- 
member that the knowledge here 
imparted was no ordinary know- 
ledge, but the highest and most 
mysterious wisdom, by which he who 
knew it became master of this 
world, so to speak, its association 
with so many animals must be 
looked upon as very significant. 
It would indeed be very difficult to 
explain Sigrdrifa’s words unless it 
were admitted that they were 
founded on a belief in their super- 
natural qualities. And how are we 
to explain the many superstitions 
concerning animals to be found at 
the present day in Scandinavia and 
Iceland, unless we look upon them 
as remains of ancient animal wor- 
ship ? 

Now let us turn to the facts as 
we find them in the Icelandic 
records of old Scandinavia. 

1. The Bear.—It is said of Kirikr 
(the red), the first discoverer of 
Greenland, that he worshipped a 
large white bear, which made great 
havoc among the sheep; he could 
not be induced by his neighbours 
to kill it; and when the bear was 
slain without his knowledge, he was 
much displeased with the deed.! 
This is about the only record of 
actual bear worship in the Icelandic 
sagas. 

On the other hand, we find the 
bear endowed with human faculties. 
Thus a bear, killed by a man called 
Finnbogi (the strong), is presented 
as possessing human reason and un- 
derstanding human speech. The 


' Flcamanna Saga, Leipzig, 1860, p. 149. 
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saga says: Finnbogi discovered 
the bear lying on a sheep which he 
had killed. The former addressed 
the latter in the following words : 
* Rise, Bruin, and meet me; it be- 
comes thee more than gnawing at 
this scrag of mutton.’ The bear 
sat up, looked at his enemy, and 
lay down again. Whereupon Finn- 
bogi said: ‘If thou thinkest I am 
too fully armed, I will do this ;’ 
and he took off his helmet and laid 
down his shield. Then he said: 
‘Now arise, if thou darest.’ The 
bear arose, looked at him, shook his 
head, and Jay down again. Finnbogi 
said: ‘I see thou wishest us to 
meet on equal terms,’ and flung 
away his sword: ‘ Now stand up, 
if thou art not the most cowardly of 
all beasts.’ 

This taunt the bear could not 
stand, and ran at Finnbogi; they 
_ had a long struggle, in which, how- 
ever, Finnbogi came off the con- 
queror.' Inthe same saga it is said 
of another bear (set on Finnbogi by 
Earl Hakon) that he could speak like 
a man. 

A bear is in Icelandic called bjérn, 
and Bjérn has been a common name 
all over Scandinavia down to the 
present day. Itis also frequently 
used in compound names: for in- 
stance, Asbjérn (God’s bear), Thor- 
bjérn (Thorr’s bear), Sveinbjorn (a 
male bear)—this is the English 
name Swinburne. One of the names 
of Thorr is Bjorn. 

We sometimes find mighty war- 
riors assume the shape of a bear in 
the battle, and in that shape they 
were able to inflict a much greater 
injury on their enemies than if they 
retained the human form. Thus it 
is said of one Bodvarr that he 
fought with the enemy in the shape 
of a bear, while his body lay in a 
kind of stupor in his seat in the 
hall. While in this shape he not 
only destroyed more of his enemies 
than when in his human form, but 


' Finnboga Saga Ramma. 
? Fornaldarsogur, 1. p. 102, &c. 
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he was also able to check the witch- 
craft of the enemy. One of Béd- 
varr’s companions missed him in 
the battle, and found him in his 
seat; he roused him and made him 
go into the battle; but no sooner 
hat he done so than the bear dis- 
appeared, and after this the leader 
of the enemy was able to revive his 
dead by witchcraft.? 

There is a strange tale about the 
parentage of this Bétvarr, for he 
was in a certain sense the son of a 
bear. His father’s name was Bjorn 
(bear), who was changed into a 
bear by his step-mother, and in this 
shape he ran about the woods in 
the day-time, but in the night he 
wasaman. Bédvarr’s mother was 
called Bera (a she-bear), yet she 
was an ordinary woman according 
to the saga. She visited her hus- 
band in the night, and she had by 
him besides Bétvarr two other 
sons; one of them became king of 
Gothland, in Sweden.’ 

The belief is still found in Ice- 
land that the bear is in reality a 
spell-bound man ; he is born a man, 
but as soon as the child is born the 
bear-mother puts her paw over it, 
and then it becomes a bear-cub 
instantly. 

An Icelandic peasant once found 
a female polar bear in great distress, 
and took her into his barn and gave 
her cow’s milk to drink. Later in 
the evening he went out, and found 
her in the act of bringing forth her 
young ones. The man caught one 
just as it was born, and it was an 
ordinary female child. He took her 
into the house and brought her up 
till she was several years of age; 
she grew well, and nothing ex- 
traordinary was noticed about her 
except this, that she always wanted 
to get out and down to the sea. 
At last she succeeded in getting 
away, and when she was on the ice, 
her mother the bear was seen to 
meet her, and strike the girl 


KjéLenavn, 1812, ch. xi. 
3 Jlid. i. p. 77, &e. 
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with her paw, and the child was 
instantly turned into a bear.' 

In Iceland we still find the belief 
that every man has a familiar spirit, 
called ‘follower,’ because it goes with 
him to whom it belongs wherever he 
goes, sometimes after him and some- 
times before him, and it can be seen’ 
by those that are gifted with second 
sight. The most distinguished of 
those ‘followers’ is the bear, for it 
follows those only that are, in one 
way or another, superior to their fel- 
low men. This belief is also men- 
tioned in the Icelandic oldest sagas. 

It is further said of the bear that 
he never attacks his namesake; that 
is, a man by the name of Bjorn. 
Perhaps the saying, ‘ One bear will 
not bite another,’ was founded on 
some such belief as this. 

2. The Wolf.—Although it is no- 
where expressly mentioned in the 
sagas that wolves were worshipped, 
they were believed to be in close 
connection with the gods. Thus 
we are told in Snorra Edda that 
‘Odinn gives the meat which is set be- 
fore him to two wolves, called Geri 
(voracious) and Freki (greedy).’ 
Wolves were called the dogs of 

Sinn, and seemed to be his special 
pets. The skalds in describing a 
battle very often introduce wolves 
prowling about the. battle-field in 
expectation of feasting on the slain. 
They were probably supposed to 
have special permission from Odinn 
for this, as the killed belonged to 
him. 

‘There are two wolves,’ says 
Snorra Edda(ch.xii.): ‘the one called 
Sk6ll pursues the sun, and it is he 
that she? fears, for he shall one day 
overtake her and devour her; the 
other, called Hati (hater), pursues 
the moon, that will one day devour 
him. A hag dwells in a wood to 
the eastward of Midgarér, called 
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Jarnvidr (ironwood or stonewood), 
which is the abode of a race of 
witches, called Jarnvidjur. This old 
hag is the mother of many giants, 
who are all of them shaped like 
wolves, two of whom are the wolves 
in question. There is one of that 
race who is said to be the most 
formidable of all, called Mana- 

rmr (moon’s dog); he will be 
filled with the life-blood of men 
who draw near their end, and will 
swallow up the moon, and stain the 
heavens and earth with blood.’ We 
say in Iceland at the present day, 
when parhelions are observed round 
the sun, that it is ‘surrounded by 
wolves.’ 

We may presume that Loki was 
the father of those monsters, and 
the hag is probably the same as 
Angrboéa (grief-boding), with whom 
he had Hel, the Midgardsormr (ser- 
pent), and Fenrisilfr (wolf); for in 
the strophe of Viluspé which de- 
scribes Managarmr, he and his 
brothers are called Fenrir’s kins- 
men, that is, the sons of Fenrir, 
another of Loki’s names. The third 
of these children, the Fenrisitlfr, the 
wolf, the son of Fenrir, or Loki, 
was a formidable monster, and the 
gods were so afraid of him that 
they had to apply to the Dark 
Elves for a fetter that could hold 
him. At length they were able to 
bind him, but at the end of the 
world he will become loose, and de- 
vour Odinn himself.3 

Loki and all his children belonged 
to the hereditary enemies of the 
gods, the giants; yet he is himself 
reckoned one of the gods. Fre- 
quently he is the companion of Odinn, 
and does the gods great services: 
for instance, when he helped Thérr 
to recover his hammer. More fre- 
quently, however, we see him in 
league with his relatives, the giants, 





1 Islenzkar ThjdSsdgur, Leipzig, 1862, i. 608. 
2 In the Scandinavian mythology the sun is always represented as feminine, and the 


moon as masculine. 
8 Snorra Edda, ch. xxiii. &e. 
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doing the gods all the evil he is 
able. The giants were no con- 
temptible foes. Often they proved 
more than a match for the gods, 
and in the end the gods had 
to succumb to them. All this 
seems to suggest that the giants 
were the representants of a religion 
superseded by the worship of Odinn 
and the Gisir. Should this sug- 
gestion be correct, we can very well 
understand why the Odinn-wor- 
shippers imputed every manner of 
evil to Loki and the giants, and 
heaped upon them the most oppro- 
brious names they could invent ; 
in fact, made them devils. Odinn 
and the (sir were treated in the 
same manner by the early Chris- 
tians in Scandinavia. We meet 
the same thing almost in every in- 
stance where a new religion has su- 
perseded an old one. But whether 
the giant-worshippers were the 
aborigines of Scandinavia or the 
ancestors of the present Scandina- 
vians, it will be very difficult, if 
not impossible, todecide. In either 
case this worship was older than 
that of Odinn; and Loki seems to 
have been the principal god: so we 
might call it Loki-worship, as the 
younger religion is generally called 
dinn-worship. 

This explanation of the contend- 
ing powers in Scandinavian mytho- 
logy has not been proposed before, 
as far as I know. Hitherto both 
the sir, with O®inn at their head, 
and the giants, with Loki at their 
head, have been supposed to belong 
to the same system of religion. 
The subject seems to me well worthy 
of investigation. I have merely 
hinted at it here, because in this 
part of the Scandinavian mythology 
there are unmistakable traces of 
ancient animal worship. 

The signification of the name 
Loki is unknown, unless it be the 
same as Logi, by which Loki is also 
known. Logi means fire, and thus 
we may presume that the adherents 
of the Loki-worship were fire-wor- 
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shippers. Loki is also known by 
the name Loptr (air). He was the 
father of the Midgardsormr (ser- 
pent), which, holding his tail in his 
mouth, encircles the whole earth. 
This seems to indicate serpent-wor- 
ship. This monster was also called 
Jérmungandr (the mighty wolf). 
Further, Loki was the father of the 
Fenristlfr above mentioned. Here 
Loki is worshipped in the wolf. 
Wolves are frequently mentioned 
in connection with giantesses, that 
is, the goddesses of the Loki-wor- 
ship; they are called their horses, 
for giantesses never ride except on 
wolves. Thus we find in the older 
edda that ‘ Hédinn returning home 
alone from the forest met a giantess 
riding on a wolf, with serpents for 
reins.’ ‘The giantess Hyrrokkin,’ 
says Snorra Edda, came to Baldr’s 
funeral ‘ riding on a wolf, with ser- 
pents for reins,’ and her steed was so 
wild that it took four berserks ‘to 
keep it. As the steeds of giantesses, 
wolves are called skygnir (gifted 
with second sight), and margspdir 
(much knowing), for giantesses 
were almost invariably witches, 
gifted with mysterious wisdom in 
the same degree, if not in a higher 
degree than the gods themselves. 
In HyndluljoS we are told that all 
vilur (prophesying witches) are 
descended from ‘ Viddlfr.’ If the 
name Viddélfr means anything, it 
means a ‘wood-wolf;’ and if the 
wolf was the father of such wise 
beings, we cannot wonder that he 
is called ‘ much knowing.’ On the 
other hand, we see the wolves in 
the service of these prophesying 
witches, as in Véluspd, where the 
witch is said to tame or train 
wolves; and in another strophe 
Odinn is said to have made the 
witch a present of ‘ wise wolves.’ 
There is, therefore, sufficient evi- 
dence to show that the wolves were 
closely connected with giantesses 
and witches, and this fact in itself 
is a proof of their supernatural 
powers. 
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In the sagas we frequently find 
Ulfr (a wolf) as a personal name, 
and there is something fierce and 
mysterious about persons of that 
name. Thus we find in Fornaldar- 
sigur, iii. 520, three brothers called 
Ulfr, CO lfarr (wolfish), and U lfketill 
(wolf-kettle) : they were all of them 
courageous men, but very savage. 

3. The Cat.—All that we find of 
the cat in the Scandinavian mytho- 
logy is, that Freyja’s car is drawn 
by two cats. They are, therefore, 
under her special protection. In 
Fornmannasigur we are told of a 
giant, called Brisi, who lived in 
one of the islands off the west coast 
of Norway ; his mother was a pitch- 
black cat (she-cat) ; fire issued from 
her mouth and nostrils, and her 
eyes were terrible. This cat once 
killed twenty men in a_ few 
minutes.! 

In Vatnsdela Saga we are told 
of a man, called Thordlfr, who lived 
in Vatnsdalr, in the north of Ice- 
land. He was a great terror to his 
neighbours, because he had twenty 
cats ; ‘ they were ail pitch-black, of 
an immense size, and Thérédlfr had 
made them very powerful by sor- 
cery.” Even after the death of 
Thorédlfr few ventured to come near 
the place for fear of the cats. In 
the palace of Utgardaloki we meet 
with the Midgarés-serpent in the 
shape of a cat. 

4. The Dog.—In the eddas we 
find nothing about dogs except in 
Voluspé just before the final battle 
between the gods and the giants. 
One of the many things that fore- 
bode this prodigious event is the 
baying of the dog Garmr before the 
Gntipa Cave. We have no further 
information about this dog, nor of 
the cave where he bays. Is Gntipa 
Cave perhaps the cave in which 
Loki was chained? If so, there is 
— some connection between 
ki and this dog. 







1 Fornmannasogur, iii. 214. 
* Njala, ch. lxxvi. 5 Grimnismial. 
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In the sagas dogs of extraordi- 
nary size and strength are frequently 
mentioned. We read of a dog as 
big as an ox.? Gramr, the dog of 
Hrélfr Kraki, killed a bewitched 
boar which no human power could 
withstand.’ In the saga of Halfs. 
rekkar there is a dog called Fléki, 
which never barked unless some 
danger was imminent for his master. 
Gunnarr at Hlidarendi said, when 
he heard the howling of his dog 
Samr when he was killed: ‘ Badly 
art thou treated now, my foster-son, 
and my own death is not far off.’ 4 
The dog Snati, belonging to Gestr 
Bardarson, killed a most powerful 
giantess. There are numerous in- 
stances of dogs which were con- 
sidered better for fighting than 
several men. Dogs are generally 
supposed to be gifted with super- 
natural sight. The dogs recognised 
O®inn when he came in disguise 
to Frigg’s foster-son Geirrédr, but 
neither he nor any of his men knew 
him.5 At the present day in Ice- 
land dogs are supposed to be able 
to see ghosts better than men; and 
when they bark furiously, without 
any apparent cause, they are sure 
to see something ‘ uncanny.’ 

There was a king called Hundingr 
(dog) in that mysterious country 
of the North called Bjarmaland, 
supposed to be the northern coasts 
of Norway and Russia. The in- 
habitants of the land are called 
Hundingjar (dogs), and it is said 
of them that their chins were grown 
to their chests, and that they barked 
like dogs.6 <A certain Norwegian 
king, Eysteinn (the wicked), made 
his dog Saurr a king of inhabitants 
of Drontheim.’ It is said that he 
did this to punish them because they 
had killed his son; but, neverthe- 
less, the dog must have been a 
remarkable one, since he was ap- 
pointed to that office: moreover, 
the addition may have come in 





® Thid. i. 88. 
7 Ibid. ii. 104. * 
C2 
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later, when they had left off wor- 
shipping dogs. At any rate, the 
inhabitants of Drontheim honoured 
the dog with a royal funeral, for 
there is a mound, called Saurr’s 
Mound, in which the dog is said to 
be buried. 

5. The Horse.—The horse is fre- 
quently mentioned in the Scandi- 
navian mythology. Night rides on 
a horse, called Hrimfaxi (hoarfrost 
mane), Day on another called Skin- 
faxi (shining mane). The cars of 
the sun and the moon are drawn by 
the horses Arvakr (he that awakens 
early, early riser) and Alsvitr (all- 
wise) respectively. O®inn’s horse, 
the eight-footed Sleipnir, was the 
son of Loki. 

From the sagas it appears that 
the horse was regarded as a favou- 
rite of the god Freyr. It is related 
of the Icelander Hrafnkell Freys- 
godi that he loved Freyr above all 
other gods, and bestowed upon him 
an equal share in all his best pos- 
sessions. He had a brown horse 
called Freyfaxi (Freyr’s horse), 
which he loved so highly that he 
made a solemn vow to slay the man 
who should ride him against his 
will. This horse used to graze with 
other horses in a valley far away 
from the farm. One day a ser- 
vant could not find Hrafnkell’s 
sheep, and he took Freyfaxi and 
rode him a whole day. No sooner 
did the servant turn him loose than 
he ran home, covered with sweat 
and dirt as he was, and when at 
the door of Hrafnkell’s house he 
neighed aloud. Hrafnkell knew 
immediately what was the matter, 
and said to the horse: ‘I knew thou 
wouldest be sensible enough to let 
me know if anyone touched thee.’ 
Whereupon he went in search of 
the servant and slew him.' 

Of another Icelander, named 
Brandr, it is said that he had a 
horse, with a mane of a different 
colour from the rest of the body, 

which was called Freyfaxi. ‘ Brandr 


 Hrafnkels Sega, p. §, &e. 
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was very fond of the horse, for it 
was good for fighting and every- 
thing else. It was the opinion of 
most people that Brandr worshipped 
this horse.’? At Freyr’s temple in 
Drontheim King Olafr found horses 
which the people said belonged to 
the god Freyr. 

In sacrifices and sacrificial feasts 
the horse plays a significant part. 
As horses were consecrated to the 
gods alive, in like manner their 
flesh and blood were considered the 
most acceptable sacrifice that could 
be brought tothem. The victim was 
slaughtered by the chief priest of 
the temple, and with its blood the 
altar and the walls of the temple 


‘ were besmeared : it was also sprin- 


kled on the people assembled at the 
sacrifice. The flesh of the sacri- 
ficed animal, in most cases the 
horse, was now boiled in large pots 
which hung over the fire on the 
temple floor, and was afterwards 
eaten by the assembled multitude. 
The drinking horns were carried 
round during the meal, and the 
conductor of the sacrifice conse- 
crated them as well as the sacrifi- 
cial food. Whereupon those pre- 
sent emptied the horns ‘in remem- 
brance’ of OSinn and other principal 
gods. 

These sacrificial meals were con- 
sidered to have a deep religious sig- 
nification; the drink was beer, and 
the meat must be horseflesh if the 
partaker wished to show himself a 
true worshipper of the Csir. Thus 
King Hakon, the foster-son of King 
Athelstane, was required by the 
inhabitants of Drontheim to eat 
horseflesh at a sacrificial banquet. 
The King refused, because he was 
aChristian. Then they asked him to 
eat the fat, or drink the blood : this 
he refused also. But in order to 
appease the enraged population, he 
at last consented to inhaling the 
steam from the pot where the sacri- 
ficial flesh had been cooked. On 
another occasion they forced him to 


2 Vainsdela Saga, 1860, p. 55. 
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eat a few mouthfuls of horse liver. 
As for the drink, the King made a 
cross over the horn which had been 
consecrated to Odinn, and he was 
only saved by the ingenuity of his 
friend, the earl Sigurér, who told 
the bendr that this was meant to 
be the sign of Thérr’s hammer (T).! 

A king preaching Christianity to 
the Swedes at a public meeting was 
driven away from the meeting with 
stones; and when his brother-in- 
law offered the people to sacrifice 
if they would make him their 
king, all consented. A horse was 
slaughtered at the meeting, and 
the flesh was distributed for eat- 
ing among the assembled people. 
Whereupon all the Swedes re- 
nounced Christianity, and sacrificial 
feasts were renewed.? The hea- 


thens were frequently called hross- 
etur (horseflesh eaters) by those 
who had become Christians, and 
had renounced horseflesh as well as 
the Odinn worship. 


Thus, the eating of horseflesh was 
a distinguishing feature of the 
OSinn worshippers. But it was not 
so much the eating of ordinary 
horseflesh, or at any time, as the 
partaking of the sacrificial and con- 
secrated horseflesh. This was the 
test of the true Odinn worshipper 
—this was his sacrament. The 
benur of Drontheim would not have 
been satisfied with King Hakon’s 
partaking of beef or pork, although 
oxen and swine were also sacrificed. 
Here, it seems, is the key to the un- 
compromising resistance of Chris- 
tians against horseflesh; for the 
prohibition against horseflesh in the 
Mosaic Jaw is not even as strong as 
that against pork, which was never 
prohibited by Christians. When 
Christianity was sanctioned by the 
Icelandic Alping (Diet) in the year 
1000, it was done through a sort of 
compromise. Thus it was allowed 
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to eat horseflesh secretly ; but if it 
could be proved by witnesses that 
anyone had eaten horseflesh, he 
was liable to punishment. By 
comparing this with the words of 
another saga recording the same 
event, where it is said that ‘secret 
sacrifice,’ or worship of the ancient 
gods, was allowed, we clearly see 
the religious meaning of eating 
consecrated horseflesh. The dif- 
ference made here between eating 
horseflesh privately and in public, 
I take to be the same as between 
ordinary horseflesh and consecrated 
horseflesh. The eating of the latter 
was such an unmistakable avowal 
of heathenism that it could not be 
allowed to any Christian. 

It is difficult to see why so deep 
a signification was attached to the 
flesh of the horse more than to that 
of other animals, unless we admit 
that the Odinn worshippers believed 
in the particular sacredness of the 
horse. 

The head of the horse was also 
used fora certain kind of witchcraft. 
When Egill Skallagrimsson wished 
to avenge himself on King Eirikr 
Bloodaxe, he went up, says the saga, 
on a certain island near the coast of 
Norway, and set up a hazel stake in 
a cleft of the rocks facing the land, 
and fastened a horse’s head upon 
the stake. Whereupon he said, 
‘Here do I raise up a nidsting,* and 
turn the disgrace and injury against 
King Hirikr and Queen Gunnhildr.’ 
He turned the head towards the land 
and continued: ‘I turn these dire 
spells against the protecting deities 
of the land, so that they shall all 
run wildly about, without ever being 
able to find their homes, until they 
have driven King Eirikr and Queen 
Gunnhildr out of the country.’ 
King Eirikr was actually compelled 
to flee from Norway afterwards, 
and it was thought that those pro- 


' Fornmannasigur, i. 37. 


? Fornaldarsiqur, i. 512. 


8 Njala, ch. ci. 


* NiSsténg, a stake set up in disgrace of some one, which it was believed had power 
to bring harm upon the party it was directed aguinst. 
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ceedings of Egill were the cause of 
it. 

In another saga we read : ‘ Jékull 
carved out the head of a man on a 
post and graved runes on it in the 
usual manner; whereupon he killed 
a mare and put the carcase on 
the post, turning the head to- 
wards Borg, the residence of his 
enemy.’! 

One of the great monsters of the 
sea was the so-called horse-whale, 
which was supposed to have the 
appearance of a horse. When the 
most powerful and malignant 
wizards and witches wished to 
destroy ships, they assumed the 
shape of this monster.? The horse- 
whale is entirely different from the 
Nykr (river-horse), the former being 
by far the more powerful of the 
two: the Nykr is exactly like a 
horse, except that all his hoofs and 
hoof-locks are turned the wrong 
way; he sometimes breeds with 
horses; but it is peculiar to all 
horses of this mixed breed, that in 


going through water they always 


will lie down when the 
touches their girths. 

There is a singular tale, called 
Volsathattr, of a peasant and his 
wife, in the north of Norway, 
who worshipped part of a dead 
horse. 

6. The Swine.—It was the same 
case with the swine as with the 
horse, that it was the special 
favourite of Freyr; his carriage 
was drawn by a hog or boar called 
Gullinbursti (golden _bristles).3 
There is a boar in Valhdll, called 
Sehrimnir, the flesh of which is 
sufficient for all the warriors of 
OSinn. It is cooked every morning, 
and becomes whole again every 
night.‘ 

It is said of King Heitrekr that 
he worshipped Freyr and Freyja 


water 


) Vatnsdela Saga, p. 56. 

8 Snorra Edda, ch. xlix. 

5 Fornaldarségur, i. 463, 531. 
* Fornmannasoqur, iv. §7. 
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above all gods. He reared a hog 
which was consecrated to Freyja, 
and was as big as the biggest ox, 
but so beautiful to look at that 
every one of his hairs seemed to be 
of gold; the King placed one hand 
on the head of the hog, the other on 
his snout, and made a solemn vow 
that every man, however much he 
might have sinned against him, 
should be judged righteously by his 
twelve wise men (counsellors), who 
were charged with the keeping of 
the hog. The King said that this 
hog was so holy that men, on ac- 
count of this sacrifice, were able 
to judge the most important causes. 
Yule Eve this hog was brought into 
the hall before the King, and the 
people laid their hands on his head 
and made solemn vows. This hog 
was called Sénargéltr (Atonement- 
hog) ; and decisive oaths were sworn 
by his head.® . 

It is said of King Olafr (the holy) 
of Norway that he landed somewhere 
and went away from his men into the 
country. He had not proceeded far 
when he heard great crashing in the 
forest all around him, andahuge boar 
appeared: he looked very savage, and 
was so old that he had survived 
several generations of men, and the 
inhabitants of the place worshipped 
him !¢ 

King Adils of Uppsalir wor- 
shipped a boar, and made him so 
strong by sorcery that no human 
power could withstand him; but 
when he was at last overcome by 
the dog Gramr, he sank through 
the ground.’ 

The men of King Hrdlfr perceived 
a boar of no less size than a three- 
years old ox coming from among 
King Hjérvarédr’s men: he was of a 
gray colour, and an arrow flew 
from every hair and slew a man.® 
An outlaw named Hallgeirr had a 


? Fornaldarsogur, iii. 506. 


* Tbid. ch, xxxyiii. 


HelgakviSa HjérvarSssonar. 
7? Fornaldarsogur, i. 87. 


8 Ibid. i. 105. 
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wild boar more difficult to attack 
than twelve armed men.! 

7. The Cow.—Thecow Audhumbla 
was the second living being on this 
earth, according to the Scandina- 
vian mythology. In the beginning, 
we are told, there were two worlds: 
one hot, in the south; the other 
cold, in the north. Between the 
two there was Ginnungagap (yawn- 
ing gap, chaos). When the heat 
from the south met the frozen 
vapours from the north, it melted 
into drops, and these drops quick- 
ened into life, and took a human 
semblance. The being thus formed 
was the giant Ymir. The second 
being formed out of the drops was 
the cow Audhumbla. ‘Four streams 
of milk flowed from her teats, and 
thus she fed Ymir. But she sup- 
ported herself by licking the stones 
that were covered with salt and 
hoarfrost. The first day that she 


licked these stones there sprang 
from them towards evening the 
hairs of a man; the second day a 


head; and the third day an entire 
man, who was beautiful, great, and 
powerful, and was called Buri.’? He 
was the grandfather of Odinn. 
Thus the cow was, if not the great- 
grandmother of Odinn, at least an 
instrument by which his grand- 
father was brought to life. But it 
occurs to me that the ‘three days’ 
during which the cow licked the 
stones may mean three periods 
of gestation, and that Audhumbla 
actually was the mother of Buri, 
which simply means born, her preg- 
nancy being caused by the licking 
of the salt stones. Anyhow, the 
gods have to trace their descent up 
to the cow. 

In the sagas there are several 
instances of cow-worship or ox- 
worship. There was a cow at 
Uppsalir in Sweden called Sibilja 
(ever bellowing), which was wor- 


' Fornaldarsogur, iii. §73. 
§ Fornaldarsogur, i. 254. 
5 Thid. iii. 132. 
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shipped both by the King and the 
people ; through this worship she 
had become so enchanted that 
people could not stand her bellow- 
ing. The King used to lead this 
cow in front of his men when he 
expected enemies; and she was filled 
with fiendish power to such an 
extent that the King’s enemies 
were driven mad and fought among 
themselves when they heard her 
roar.’ 

It is related of the Norwegian 
king Ogvaldr that he made special 
sacrifices to a cow which he took 
with him whithersoever he went, 
by sea or by land, and whose milk 
he esteemed as a medicine. When 
he died the cow was laid in a mound 
near his own.* 

The Norwegian chieftain Harekr, 
who lived in Olafr Tryggvason’s 
time, was accused of secretly sacri- 
ficing to an unusually large and 
strong ox that he owned.* 

We read of an ox in Bjarmaland 
ninety years old, which devoured 
sheep and horses ; ‘ for it was more 
savage than any other beast,’ says 
the saga, ‘and its roar was so loud 
and deep that no man could stand 
it..® In another saga it is said of 
the inhabitants of Bjarmaland that 
they worshipped a wild bull, which 
used to run against them with open 
mouth, and they threw gold and 
silver into it. They enchanted this 
bull to such adegree that it became 
more savage than any other beast, 
and devoured men and cattle, and 
devastated the whole land to the 
west of Vina (Dwina).’ 

Further it may be mentioned 
that small metallic images of both 
horses and oxen are found in the 
heathen burial-mounds in Scandi- 
navia. 

The old Scandinavians regarded 
all birds to some extent as super- 
natural beings. They were sup- 


2 Snorra Edda, ch. vi. 
* Fornmannasogur, ii. 138. 
? Tbid. iii. 637. 
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posed to have a language of their 
own, in which they foretold future 
events. They knew all that hap- 
pened throughout the world, as the 
ravens of Odinn and the sparrow 
of the Swedish king Dagr. They 
‘searched the heart and the reins :’ 
thus Sigurdr Fafnisbani was warned 
of the secret designs of Reginn by 
certain birds, and he obtained the 
knowledge of their language by 
tasting the heart’s blood of the 
serpent Fafnir. In olden times, to 
know the language of birds was 
considered the highest wisdom, and 
very few were able to acquire it. 
Even at the present day knowledge 
of this language is considered highly 
desirable in Iceland, and one way 
of acquiring it is the following: 
take the tongue of a hawk and 
put it in honey for two days and 
three nights; place it then under 
your tongue, and you will under- 
stand the language of birds.' 

The bird which is most frequent- 
ly mentioned in Scandinavian my- 
thology is the raven. ‘Two ravens,’ 
says Snorra Edda, ‘sit on Odinn’s 
shoulders and whisper in his ear 
the tidings and events they have 
heard and witnessed. They are 
called Huginn (mind) and Muninn 
(thought). He sends them out at 
dawn of day to fly over the whole 
world, and they return at eve to- 
wards meal-time. Hence it is that 
O®’inn knows so many things, and 
is called Hrafnagu’ (ravens’ god).’? 

When the Norwegian chieftain 
Fiéki VilgerSarson was preparing 
to set out from Rogaland in search 
of Iceland, he set up a great sacri- 
fice at Smjérsund, and sacrificed to 
three ravens, or consecrated them 
by sacrifices, in order that they 
might show him the way. By their 
direction also he found the land he 
was seeking for. It is said of Earl 
Hakon that he set up a great sacri- 
fice, and two ravens came flying 

1 Islenzkar ThoSsdgur, i. 614. 

4 [slenzkar ThoSsigur, i, 616, &e. 

6 Tbid, ch, xviii. 
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with a loud scream. This the Earl 
took as a sign from Odinn that he 
had accepted the sacrifice.* 

According to popular belief in 
Iceland at the present day, no bird 
possesses supernatural faculties in 
the same degree as the raven. 
These birds know the future, and 
foretell deaths. They warn those 
that treat them well if any danger 
threatens them. Those that un- 
derstand the raven language may 
derive all manner of mysterious 
knowledge from them. Even some 
of our bishops and most learned 
clergymen have been supposed to 
have derived a great deal of 
their knowledge from this source. 
The raven has always been con- 
sidered an ominous bird: his fly- 
ing, his croaking, and his hopping 
have been and still are taken as an 
omen.‘ 

The eagle is also a mythological 
bird. An eagle which knows many 
things is perched upon the top of 
the world tree Yggdrasill.5 The 
wind is represented as a giant in 
an eagle’s shape. This giant is 
called Hreesvelgr (corpse-devourer) 
—a suitable name for an eagle. He 
sits at the northern extremity of the 
heavens, and when he spreads out 
his wings for flight, the winds arise 
from under them.® In the shape 
of an eagle Odinn fetched the liquor 
of poetry to the giants, and there- 
fore poetry is sometimes called 
‘the words of the eagle’s mouth,’ 
and Ovinn himself is sometimes 
called an eagle. The giants are 
also found in eagle shapes (Braga- 
redsur, 4). An eagle or a raven 
was the favourite standard of the old 
vikings: for instance, that of the 
sons of Ragnar Lodbrék, Sigurdr 
the Earl of the Orkneys, and King 
Haraldr Hardradi. The screaming 
of the eagle was regarded as both 
solemn and ominous.’ 

In the holy Urdarbrunnr—the 
XXxviii. 8 Fornmannasogur, iii. 131. 
5 Snorra Edda, ch. xvi. 


7 Helgakvida Hundivgsbana. 
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fountain of the norn Urtr—two 
birds are fed which are called swans, 
and from them are descended all 
the birds of this species.' The 
mere fact that the swans were al- 
lowed in this place proves their 
sacredness, for the water of this 
fountain was so ‘holy that every- 
thing placed in it became as white 
as the film of an eggshell.’ Here 
also a reason is given for the colour 
of the swans. We meet with the val- 
kyrjur, the handmaidens of Odinn, a 
sort ofinferior goddesses, in the shape 
of swans. Thus Voélundr and his two 
brothers married three valkyrjur, 
who for a time laid aside their swan 
shapes. Brynhildr said that she 
and her seven sisters had worn 
swan shapes. 

Several other birds are men- 
tioned in the Scandinavian mytho- 
logy, as the falcon ; but we know 
nothing about its sacredness, except 
that Freyja possessed afalcon’sshape 
in which she used to fly about. In 
Voluspé four mysterious cocks are 
mentioned: one is Egiir, the 
‘merry’ cock of the giantess; the 
second is the red cock Fjalarr; the 
third is Gullinkambi (golden crest), 
which wakes up the heroes of 
O®inn ; and the fourth is the ‘ soot 
red’ cock which crows in the halls 
of Hel beneath the earth. 

I have already suggested that 
the Midgardsormr seemed to indi- 
cate serpent worship. Howsoever 
thig may be, we know that this myth 
has given birth to the belief in some 
fabulous monsters frequently men- 
tioned in the old Icelandic sagas, 
and the belief in some of them has 
not yet died out in Iceland. These 
fabulous monsters are the Lyngormr 
(heathworm, serpent), and the 
Flugdrekar (flying dragons, winged 
serpents). The growth of the Lyn- 
gormr has been described in the 
following manner: A princess took 
a small heathworm and placed it 
ona small bit of gold; the worm 
and the gold soon grew out of the 
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box in which they were placed ; 
then they both went on growing till 
there was not room enough for 
them in the princess’s palace; 
whereupon the worm became so 
big that he surrounded the palace 
entirely, so that nobody could go 
in or out, except when the serpent 
was asleep; and he had become so 
voracious that he required a whole 
ox for his meal. At last Ragnar 
Lodbrék succeeded in slaying him.? 
Similar stories are current in Ice- 
land at the present day. Serpents 
brooding on gold are supposed to 
lie at the bottom of the largest 
Icelandic lakes and fjords. Some- 
times they have been seen belching 
forth venom over the land on both 
sides.$ 

The second class of monsters 
grown out of the myth of the 
Midgardsormr is the Flugdrekar. 
The first of these is the famous 
Fafnir, who was slain by Sigurér 
Fafnisbani. Fafnir slew his father 
in order to obtain the gold which 
he had got from the Cisir as a com- 
pensation for his son; whereupon 
he went to Gnitaheidr, changed him- 
self into a serpent, and brooded over 
the gold. In the Icelandic sagas we 
find numerous instances of men who 
thought their end was near throwing 
themselves into rivers and lakes and 
the sea. On the other hand, heroes 
are constantly fighting those mon- 
sters. 

In the following chapter of Heim- 
skringla (Olajs Tryggvasonar Saga, 
ch, xxxvil.) we have a summary, as 
it were, of the belief of the Scandi- 
navians concerning animals. 

King Haraldr Gormsson of Den- 
mark proposed to sail with his fleet 
to Iceland, to take revenge on the 
Icelanders for lampoons which they 
had made against him ; for they 
had made a law in Iceland that they 
should make as many lampoons 
against the Danish King as there 
were headlands in the country ; and 
the reason was, because a vessel 





1 Snorra Edda, ch. xvi. 


? Fornaldarsogur, i. 237. 
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which belonged to certain Ice- 
landers was stranded in Denmark, 
and the Danes took all the property 
and called it a wreck. Before the 
King set out he told a magician to 
go to Iceland in some altered shape, 
and to try to learn what he could 
tell him. Accordingly the magician 
set out in the shape of a whale; 
and when he came near to Iceland 
he went to the north around the 
land, where he saw all the moun- 
tains and hills crowded with the 
protecting deities of the island, 
some great, some small. When he 
came to Vopnafjérdr, he went in 
towards the land, intending to go 
on shore; but a huge dragon rushed 
down the dale against him with a 
train of snakes, paddocks, and toads, 
which blew venom towards him. 
Then he turned to go westward 
around the land as far as Eyjafjérér, 
and he went into the fjord. Then 
a bird flew against him, which was 
so great that its wings stretched 
over the mountains on either side of 
the fjord, and many birds, great and 
small, with it. Then he swam far- 
ther westand south into Breidifjérér. 
When he came into the fjord, a large 
gray bull ran against him, wading 
into the sea, bellowing fearfully, and 
he was followed by a crowd of other 
protecting deities. When King 
Haraldr heard of the powerful 
guardian spirits of the island he 
abandoned his intended invasion. 
In the preceding pages I think 
there is sufficient evidence of animal 
worship having been known among 
the old Scandinavians. In the first 
place, there are not few instances 
which show that animals were ac- 
tually worshipped in Scandinavia 
within the historical period. In the 
second place, there is the changing 
of gods and men into animals. It 
was the belief of the Scandinavians 
that the gods habitually changed 
themselves into the shape of certain 
birds; e.g. that of the eagle and the 
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falcon. It must therefore have oc- 
curred to them, whenever they saw 
an eagle or a falcon soaring majes- 
tically in the air, that their god was 
in the very bird they saw.. That 
this was actually the case we see 
from the many omens taken from 
birds. If the raven was not Odinn 
himself, he at least brought a mes- 
sage from him. In either case they 
could not fail to look up to him as 
standing in a more intimate con- 
nection with the gods than they did 
themselves. It is indeed said, not 
that Odinn became a bird, but that 
he assumed the shape of one. This, 
however, was the same thing to the 
believer ; for we are never told that 
he had any means of knowing, when 
he saw an eagle, whether the god 
was in it or not, Thorgils Orra- 
beinsstjipr, who was a converted 
Christian, verily believed that Thorr 
was in the bird that left his ship 
when he had successfully resisted 
the temptation to relapse into what 
he considered heathen practices ;! 
and if the Scandinavians could per- 
haps, according to their own belief, 
see Odinn in any eagle, how could 
they fail to worship the bird? On 
the other hand, how could they call 
their gods by the names of certain 
animals unless they believed those 
animals to be sacred? That they 
considered various animals to be 
at least superhuman, we see from 
the many instances in which 
wizards and witches assumed 
their shape, for they never did 
so until their own strength was 
insufficient. Bodvarr Bjarki was 
a match for twelve berserks in his 
human form, but when he assumed 
that of a bear he was a match for 
a whole army. This change, how- 
ever, added not so much to the 
physical strength of a man as it did 
to his magical powers, which still 
further proves that animals were 
supposed to be in possession of 
supernatural faculties. We often 
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find two witches fighting, and when 
one of them resumes the shape of 
an animal, the other never dares to 
meet her without changing her 
shapealso. Sometimes the greatest 
cowards became the most courageous 
as well as the strongest champions 
by drinking the warm blood of 
animals; for the Scandinavians 
believed the ‘life of all flesh to be 
the blood thereof,’ as well as the 
Israelites. A third proof of the 
regard in which animals were held 
by the Scandinavians is to be found 
in their personal names. There is 
a host of such names as Bjorn 
(bear), Ulfr (wolf), Hundingr 
(dog), Galti (hog), Vagn (whale), 
Ari and Egill (eagle), Valr (falcon), 
Haukr (hawk), Marr (gull), Svanr 
(swan), Ormr (worm, serpent), and 
many others. Although these 
names are now given without any 
respect to animals, we may be sure 
that such was not the case when 
they were first introduced. A child 
was called Bear because the bear 
was believed to be a mighty being, 
and it was thought that he would 
protect the child ; the same was the 
case with the other animals. In the 
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same manner, after ‘ie introduction 
of Christianity, peopie named their 
children after the Evangelists, 
Apostles, and saints of the Church, 
in order that the child might be 
under the special protection of the 
saint after whom he was called. 

There is one feature in the in- 
stances of actual animal worship 
recorded in the preceding pages 
which I should like to point out; 
namely, that it was the act of 
worshipping the beasts which 
made them powerful. An ordinary 
animal is filled with supernatural 
power, or fiendish power as Chris- 
tians used to call it, when the 
animal is made an object of worship : 
I am inclined to think that this is 
because the worship was on its last 
legs, so to speak, when it was pre- 
served from entire oblivion by the 
Icelandic sagawriters. The faith of 
the animal worshipper himself had 
begun to waver : he doubted that his 
god was still in his ox or his dog; 
but he thought that by making an 
effort, by worshipping the animal in 
which his god used to dwell, and by 
consecrating it to him, he might call 
him back. 
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ON CARLOS, the son of Philip 
II. King of Spain and of his 
first wife Donna Maria of Portugal, 
was born at Valladolid on July 8, 
1545. All the feasts and rejoicings 
were abruptly and painfully ended : 
the Queen, who appeared in good 
health, died four days after her con- 
finement, before she was eighteen. 
History presents us with few 
personages the real facts of whose 
lives are so completely misrepresent- 
ed as is the case with the Spanish 
Prince. Historians as eminent as 
Schiller, Alfieri, and Lord Russell, 
inspired by hatred of his father, 
have taken possession of the person 
of Don Carlos. They have made 
him an exaggerated victim of pater- 
nal hatred, an advocate for religious 
liberty—have endeavoured to prove 
that Isabel de la Paz was violently 
enamoured of him, and have even 
extended their patronage to his 
person, and represented him as full 
of charm and intelligence. By a 
simple narrative of the real events, 
M. Gachard in his important work 
on Don Carlos et Philippe II., and 
before him Prescott in his Life of 
Philip IT., have shown the wiffer- 
ence between this creature of ima- 
gination and the sickly youth who 
lived surrounded by doctors, and at 


the same time of habit so gross: 


and gluttonous that a French 
ambassador, Fourquevaux, said he 
only had strength in his teeth. 

From the moment of the Prince’s 
birth, stories are told of his san- 
guinary instincts and of his moral 
and physical defects. Tiepolo writes 
to the Venetian Republic that he 
used to bite the breasts of his 
nurse; but this report, written 
eighteen years after the birth of 
Don Carlos, is no doubt an exagge- 
ration. 


Philip II. and the Emperor 
Charles V. spared neither care nor 
expense on the Prince’s education. 
Donna Leonor de Mascareiias, a 
noble Portuguese lady to whom the 
infancy of Philip II. had been in- 
trusted, took charge of the Infante. 
The sisters of the King, and Donna 
Juana especially, tended him with 
the utmost care. Charles V. ap- 
pointed a train of officials and ser- 
vants when he was four years old 
to attend on him. His household 
consisted of more than seventy 
members of the aristocracy. His 
four chief officers were, the Duke of 
Alva ; Don Antonio de Rojas ; Ruy 
Gomez, Prince of Eboli; and Don 
Juan de Benavides. His masters 
were the most learned men that 
Spain could produce. 

Those who are of the opinion 
of M. Mérimée (Revue des Deux 
Mondes, April 1, 1859), that ‘Don 
Carlos avait été systématiquement 
entouré d’imbéciles ou de coquins 
intéressés 4 le corrompre,’ are com- 
pletely mistaken. Munatoiies, one 
of his two instructors, was a dis- 
tinguished ecclesiastic. The other, 
Honorato Juan, was first a soldier, 
a member afterwards of the Impe- 
rial Council, anda gentilhombre de 
corte: finally, being a man of 
great learning, he took orders, and 
in 1564 was made Bishop of Osuna. 
Education, however, availed but 
little with the crooked nature of the 
royal pupil. Don Honorato, in a 
letter to the King in 1557, says: 


In learning he advances very little, for 
he studies unwillingly; and so is it with 
the exercises of games and fencing: I am 
obliged to stimulate him with rewards. 
He rides sometimes, but I do not let him 
do so often, because he is too careless on 
horseback, and runs into great danger. 


In March 1556 Don Carlos ap- 


' Don Carlos et Philippe II. Par M. Gachard. 1* et 2° éditions. 
Don Carlos et Philippe IT. Par Charles Moiiy. 
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ared for the first time in public 
at Valladolid by the side of Donna 
Juana, who was governing the 
country in the absence of the King 
her brother after the abdication of 
Charles V. During this time, not- 
withstanding the religious fervour 
of the Spaniards, and the precautions 
taken by the Government and the 
clergy, some of the clergy had 
embraced the Lutheran doctrines. 
The Ingnisition persecuted these 
sectaries with the utmost severity, 
and two autos de fé were held in 
Valladolid ia 1559. Don Carlos 
attended the first, with the Prin- 
cess Donna Juana and the court, 
during his father’s absence. To the 
second heaccompanied the King,who 
had just returned to the Peninsula. 
The Emperor Charles V. came soon 
after. The Infante went to meet 
him, and they remained together 
for a fortnight at Valladolid. All 
that is known of their intercourse 
is that he disputed with his grand- 
father as to‘ whether he had been 
right or not in retreating before 
the Elector Maurice, and quar- 
relled with him about a stove which 
the Emperor had brought over 
from Belgium. Charles’s opinion 
of his grandchild was certainly un- 
favourable, for he refused to receive 
him at Yuste. We find that from 
his youth, sloth, pride, obstinacy, 
and other bad instincts had de- 
veloped themselves in Don Carlos, 
while he began to be subject to 
bilious and feverish attacks when 
he was twelve years old, and was 
seldom free from them during 
the remainder of his life. When 
the Cortes met in Madrid in De- 
cember 1559, he could not be 
recognised Prince of Asturias, for 
he was so weak from an attack of 
quartan ague that he could not go 
through the ceremony. In January 
of the following year he could not 
for the same reason go to Guadala- 
jara to receive Isabel de Valois or 
assist at her marriage with his 
father. 
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The Queen made her entry into 
Toledo in February 1560: the Prince 
accompanied her, and they saw each 
other for the first time. Isabel 
showed great interest in Don Carlos, 
who was pale and emaciated. The 
King took advantage of this slight 
improvement in the Prince’s health 
to accomplish his recognition as 
Infante. This ceremony was per- 
formed in the nave of the cathedral 
of Toledo, February 22. Don Carlos 
left the Alcazar splendidly attired 
and mounted on a horse with mag- 
nificent trappings; his father rode 
at his side, with Don Juan of 
Austria, Alexander Farnese, and 
the flower of the Spanish no- 
bility, who rivalled each other in 
magnificence. The Princess Donna 
Juana followed the procession in a 
litter surrounded by her ladies. 
The Queen was prevented from as- 
sisting by an attack of small-pox. 
On their arrival at the Cathedral 
Don Carlos was declared heir of 
the throne, and swore the customary 
oaths. His health, however, was 
still feeble: in the feasts that fol- 
lowed Don Juan of Austria took 
his place at the tournaments. He 
continued conswmé par la fievre, says 
Gachard, until it was determined to 
send him for change of air to Alcala 
de Henares, a healthy village 
eighteen miles from Madrid. 

Thither Don Carlos went in 1561, 
and took up his abode in the palace 
built by the Archbishops of Toledo, 
where now the archives are kept. 
He passed his time playing with a 
young elephant, a present of the 
King of Portugal, and among other 
extravagances he swallowed a large 
pearl. After an indisposition pro- 
duced by his excesses in eating, he 
seemed in the spring of 1562 to 
grow decidedly better. He had 
passed two months quite free from 
fever, and was improving daily, 
when he fell down one morning 
over a staircase of the palace, 
and gave himself so severe a 
blow on the head, that in the ill- 
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ness which followed his life was 
despaired of. Gachard follows Tie- 
polo’s account, who says: ‘Il caso, 
per quel che ho per buona via 
inteso, passd in questo modo.’ Don 
Carlos had taken a fancy to a 
daughter of one of the palace ser- 
vants: the members of his household 
encouraged the intrigue; but Don 
Garcia de Toledo, his guardian, 
knowing that the lovers met at a 
small staircase on the garden side, 
ordered the door to be nailed out- 
side. His precautions were use- 
less. A midnight appointment was 
again made at the foot of the stairs. 
The Prince ran down alone in the 
dark, and so precipitately that his 
foot slipped and he fell, striking his 
head. 

In a history of Alcala which I 
have found among the MSS. of the 
National Library, Madrid, the story 
is told somewhat differently. The 
gardener, it is said, had a daughter 
of whom Don Carlos became ena- 
moured. Her father sent her to 
the Prince’s rooms with a basket of 
flowers. Don Carlos saw her from 
his room and ran after her; the girl, 
seeing herself pursued, ran down 
the stairs into the garden; Don 
Carlos chased her and fell. 

Any way he received a wound in 
the back part of the skull, which 
almost cost him his life, and dis- 
turbed further his already imperfect 
sanity. The foreign ambassadors 
who noticed the accident speak 
severely of the ignorance of the 
Spanish doctors. Challoner, the 
English envoy, says: ‘Now I believe 
that God’s minister, Nature, hathe, 
in despite of the surgeons’ incon- 
siderate dealing, doone more for the 
Prince than they were ware of.’ 
Among the physicians who tried 
their skill upon him was a Moor of 
the kingdom of Valencia, called 
Piterele, who at a moment of ex- 
tremity was sent for by the King 
himself. The Prince, however, 
grew worse under his treatment; 
and the Licenciado Daza says in 


his remarkable account of the ill- 
ness that they determined to ‘do 
away with the Moor and his drugs.’ 
He was trepanned; and in one of 
the days in which the Prince was 
most ill the body of St. Diego de 
Alcal4é was brought to his room 
that he might touch it. 

He left his bed at the end of two 
months, and received the ambas- 
sadors and other personages of the 
court who came to felicitate him on 
his recovery. Most of the sove- 
reigns of Europe sent their con- 
gratulations by special messengers. 
He appeared at this official recep- 
tion with his head covered and a 
bandage over one of his eyes. He 
had vowed during his illness to give, 
if he recovered, to different churches 
four times his weight in gold and 
seven times in silver. His weight 
was ascertained, and amounted to 
no more than seventy-six pounds. 

The Prince having regained his 
strength had to undergo further 
ceremonies. That at Toledo only 
comprehended the crown of Castille; 
and it was necessary that the same 
formality should be held in Aragon, 
Cataluiia, and Valencia. Philip IT. 
assembled the Aragonese Cortes at 
Monzon with the deputies of Valen- 
cia and Catalufia. But the King 
was obliged to go there alone. Don 
Carlos had had two attacks of fever 
brought on by gluttony, which pre- 
vented his accompanying his father. 
Philip proposed to the deputies that 
his son should receive their votes 
by proxy, but they would not con- 
sent, and the ceremony was post- 
poned to the following year. 

Recovered at last from his sur- 
feit, Don Carlos went from Alcala 
to Madrid in June 1564, to take 
part in some juegos de caiias, 
where, it is said, he gained great 
applause. His health continued to 
improve; but his person never de- 
veloped itself as it ought to have 
done in a youth of thatage. Every 
account of his contemporaries 
agrees about this. Dietrichstein, 
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who had been sent from Germany 
on a special mission, wrote to the 
King of Bohemia in this same 
June : 


The Prince is now in excellent health. 
My portrait of him for your Majesty will 
not differ much from my previous one. 
His face is regular enough, and there is 
nothing disagreeable in his features. His 
hair is brown and straight; his head of 
middle size, the forehead low, the eyes gray, 
the lips neither thick nor thin, the chin 
rather long, and the face pale. Nothing in 
him reminds us of the blood of the Haps- 
bourgs. He is neither tall nor broad- 
shouldered, and one of his shoulder blades 
is higher than the other. His chest sinks 
in, and he has a small hump in the lower 
part of his back. His left leg is longer 
than the right. His hips are large but 
badly shaped, and his legs are weak. His 
voice is shrill and feeble, and he has a dif- 
ficulty in speaking; the words come out 
very slowly, and he pronounces badly the 
rand 7; but nevertheless he knows how to 
say what he wishes, and can make himself 
understood. 


The moral portrait of the Prince 
as we deduce it from the different 
contemporary descriptions is com- 
monplace, if not wholly unfavour- 
able. If we knew nothing of him 
but the dispositions of his will, said 
to have been his own composition, 
we might credit him with much 
that was amiable : 


I command (he there says) that my body 
shall be given back to the earth, of which 
it is formed, clothed with the habit of St. 
Francis, and that no monument should be 
made for me, or anything be placed on my 
grave but a plain jasper slab. ... I entreat 
the King my master, and charge my ex- 
ecutors, that they should see that everything 
relating to my burial should be performed 
without ostentation or vanity. . . . Lordain 
that the sum of 10,000 ducats may be given 
in alms to ransom those captive Christians 
who are most in need of it for the welfare 
of their souls, or those who were taken in 
fulfilling their duty to God and the King 
my lord. . . . Item, I ordain that—besides 
1,000 ducats which the King my lord 
directed to be delivered to Mariana Yarutas, 
spinster, who is at present in the monastery 
of St. John of Henares, to help her mar- 
riage, or enable her to enter into a religious 
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order—a further sum of 1,000 ducats should 
be given her if she takes the veil, or 3,000 
for her marriage portion.’ . . . I direct that 
my debts be paid; and, in consideration of 
my love and duty to the Reverend Father 
in Christ, Don Honorato Juan, bishop-elect 
of Osuna, my master, I ordain that his 
debts be paid also, as if they were my own, 
and I entreat and pray him to allow this 
in proof of the friendship I bear him. .. . 
I bequeath also to the aforesaid Honorato 
Juan, my master, my cloths of gold and sil- 
ver tapestry, those that represent the history 
of the imprisonment at Pavia of the Chris- 
tian King Francis. . . . To Quixada, my 
equerry, I leave everything he has and may 
hve of mine in his possession at the time 
of my death. . . . I ordain that if my slaves 
Diego and Juan, whom I apprenticed with 
Jacome Trezo, sculptor, should learn the 
said craft, and turn out honest men, they 
should be set free. I ordain that, 
as Don Martin de Cordova in 1563 defended 
so nobly the fortress of Maraquevir, sur- 
rounded by Turks and Moors, I promised 
to give him 3,000 ducats revenue for ever 
for himself and his heirs, as I have not 
been able to serve him as yet, as I hope to 
do if God gives me life, I order the said 
3,000 ducats to be givento him. . . . Lalso 
order that one year’s salary may be given 
to every member of my household ; and that 
with what remains of my property a college 
should be founded for friars of the Order of 
St. Francis, that they may pray to God for 
my soul. 


Wherever in the will the Prince 
speaks of his father, he is respect- 
ful evento exaggeration, and thereis 
nothing in the whole document but 
does credit to his memory. Dietrich- 
stein to the same purpose says : 


He is extremely pious, and a great lover 
of justice and truth. He detests false- 
hoods, and never forgives anyone that he 
has caught in a lie. He is fond of simple, 
virtuous, and honest people. He likes 
being served well and punctually, and loves 
and favours those who serve him in this 
manner. 


Yet side by side with these praises 
we hear continual complaints of 
his indiscretions. Soranzo, the 
successor of Tiepolo the Venetian 
ambassador, writes : 


The Prince neither listens to nor considers 
anyone. He takes little notice of his father, 


1 Gachard thinks Mariana was the girl who unluckily caused the Prince’s fall, and 
tradition is entirely in accordance with this idea. 
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who dissembles his displeasure, because 
when he allows it to be seen the Prince 
falls ill of fever from his rage. His dis- 
position is most cruel. In conversation he is 
rude and discourteous, and he hates every 
one about him. 


Gachard says that he had a liking 
for one of his friends, Juan Esteben 
de Lobon, who had been his valet. 
He made this man keeper of his 
wardrobe and jewels. One day at 
the beginning of 1567, for some un- 
accountable reason, he fell into a 
violent passion, and threatened to 
throw him out of the window, called 
him a rogue and robber, and made 
him give a strict account of every- 
thing he had under his charge. A 
short time after he gave Don Alonso 
de Cordova a blow, saying he had 
been longing to do it for more tha. 
six months, on account of some 
words of Don Alonso’s which had 
displeased him. He threatened Don 
Fadrique Enriquez, his major domo, 
with a dagger; and we also find 
among the lists of the expenses of 
Don Carlos indemnities paid to the 
persons whose children had been 
illtreated by his orders. The stories 
which Cabrera and Brantéme tell 
of his having obliged a shoemaker 
to eat up a pair of boots which did 
not fit him, cut into small pieces, 
and of his having ordered a house 
to be burnt down and the inhabit- 
ants put to death because some 
water had been spilt on him as he 
passed by, may very likely be true. 
He was savage also to animals: he 
shut himself in a stable for five 
hours, and illtreated the horses most 
dreadfully ; and once he illused his 
father’s favourite charger in such 
a way that it died a few days 
afterwards. 

The aversior of this amiable youth 
extended particularly to everyone 
whom Philip Ii. honoured with his 
favour. One day he met the presi- 
dent of the Council of Castille, Don 
Diego Espinosa, who had prevented 
a comedian called Cisneros from 
acting before him. The Prince 


seized him, and drawing his dagger, 
said, ‘ Miserable little priest, how 
dare you hinder Cisneros from 
attending me? By the life of my 
father I will kill you!’ Espinosa 

ily escaped a stab by kneeling for 
mercy. On another occasion when 
Philip II. had locked himself in 
with his ministers to treat of im- 
portant affairs, Don Carlos, curious 
to hear what they were discussing, 
listened at the door, and knocked 
down one of his gentlemen who 
remonstrated with him. When the 
Duke of Alva went to take leave of 
him on his departure for the Low 
Countries, he flew into a passion, 
and drawing his sword, said the 
Duke should not go, for he would 
kill him. The Duke caught’ his 
arm and held him till some one 
came. These extravagances must 
necessarily have vexed the King; 
but notwithstanding, in June 1564 
Philip consented to his son’s taking 
part in the government of the king- 
dom, and gave him the presidency 
of the Council of State. He ap- 
pointed at the same time Ruy 
Gomez de Silva, Prince of Eboli, to 
be his guardian, much to Don 
Carlos’s disgust, for Eboli was a 
blind and devoted servant of the 
King, but he was so dextrous a 
courtier that he very soon gained 
the Prince’s affection. 

In the following February the 
Pope sent Don Carlos the hat and 
sword which are reserved for the 
Prince who has distinguished him- 
self by his zeal for religion. It was 
the time when Count Egmont came 
to Spain. Cabrera and Brantéme say 
that Egmont had several interviews 
with Don Carlos, and persuaded 
him to go to Flanders. Gachard 
considers this unproved. Catherine 
de Medicis had long wished for an 
interview with Philip IL., and after 
many communications it was re- 
solved in the spring of 1565 that 
the Queen should meet her mother 
at Bayonne. The Queen left Ma- 
drid on April 9, accompanied by 
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Don Carlos, Don Juan of Austria, 
and a number of nobles, who es- 
corted her the first day’s journey 
and then returned to Madrid. 
Philip, who had started before her, 
met her in Guadarrama, and they 
there took leave of each other 
and went to different convents to 
pass the Easter recess, as was the 
King’s custom. At the beginning 
of May they again met at Valla- 
dolid, where Don Carlos and Don 
Juan spent a few days with them. 
After a week of amusements they 
finally took leave of each other, and 
the Queen proceeded to Bayonne. 
She was again met on her return by 
the same party, and Don Carlos 
was so delighted to see her that he 
sprang off his horse and kissed her 
hand. 

In the autumn of 1505 he had a 
fresh fit of ague. His voracity was 
unabated ; and the Prince of Orange 
writes to his brother Louis: ‘The 
Prince of Spain, after having eaten 
sixteen pounds of fruit and four 


pounds of grapes, drank two cups of 
water, which caused him a syncope, 
and produced his illness.’ 

But whatever may have been his 
moral or physical defects, there was 
not a single princess in Europe who 
was not longing to be his wife. 


Catherine de Medicis wanted him 
for her daughter, Madame Margue- 
rite. Mary Stuart was another 
candidate for the Prince’s hand, 
and the match was ardently desired 
for her by her uncles, the Guises. 
The Emperor of Austria tried to 
secure him for the Archduchess 
Ana; and the Infanta Donna Juana, 
Philip II.’s sister, the widow of 
Don Juan of Portugal, for herself. 
Donna Juana was so eager about it 
that she rejected a number of other 
suitors. She was one of the most 
beautiful and most gifted women of 
her time; but she was ten years 
older than Don Carlos ; and whether 
for that reason or, as Gachard sug- 
gests, because she had been to him 
almost a mother, Don Carlos be- 
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came furious when any allusion was 
made before him to this marriage : 
‘He would rather die,’ he said, 
‘than be forced to marry her.’ 

The Prince showed more sense 
in this difficult matter than was 
common to him, and insisted on 
following his own inclinations. Of 
all the princesses who were offered 
to him, he showed most liking for 
Ana of Austria, and several times 
alluded to her as his favourite. 
Philip, meanwhile, irresolute as 
usual, diplomatised with the French, 
Scotch, and Austrian Courts, giving 
hopes to each. Volumes of letters 
and instructions were exchanged 
between the King and his agents, 
yet, notwithstanding, Don Carlos died 
unmarried. It is not easy to ex- 
plain Don Carlos’s passion for his 
cousin, Donna Ana, for he only had 
seen her portrait. It is certain, 
however, that he had fastened his 
fancy upon this princess. This was 
one of the numerous subjects of 
discord between the father and son. 

Don Carlos found, every day, 
fresh ground of annoyance in his 
father’s conduct. On the whole, 
however, his unequal character, his 
excesses, and general extravagance 
justify his father’s treatment of him. 
Don Carlos complained that he had 
not been appointed governor of a 
province although he was ninetecn, 
while his father had been Regent of 
Spain at sixteen. He complained 
that although he had been destined 
from his infancy for the government 
of the Low Countries, he had never 
been sent there. He showed his. 
aversion for all the members of his: 
household who had been appointed 
by the King, and did his best on 
every occasion to render Philip II, 
ridiculous. It is said he kept a book 
in which his father’s progresses were 
caricatured, and he went so far that 
Don Honorato Juan, who wasdevoted 
to him, wrote him a letter of remon- 
strance on his behaviour from Val- 
ladolid in 1566. This letter enables 
us to understand the pupil and the 
D 
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master. Honorato divides his ad- 
vice into three parts—the respect he 
owes to God, his duty to his father, 
and his manner of treating those 
dependent on him. On this latter 
point, on which he most dilates, he 
recommends him to be courteous to 
his father’s ministers and officers ; 
he bids him be kind to his inferiors, 
and charges him not to offend any 
one or be anxious to find out their 
defects and the faults they have 
committed. Doctor. Suarez wrote 
in the same sense to him. Their 
advice produced no effect, however, 
if we judge by Don Carlos’s subse- 
quent behaviour. Honorato died 
soon after, and appointed his pupil 
his universal legatee. The only 
person Don Carlos seems to have 
had any affection for was his step- 
mother, Isabel de Valois. ‘ Il estoit,’ 
says Brantéme, ‘le fléau de toutes 
fors de la royne, que j’ai veu qu'il 
honoroit fort et respectoit, car 
estant devant elle il changeoit du 
tout,d’humeur etde naturel, voire de 
couleur.’ From this affection has 
arisen the transformation of these 
personages by poets and romancers 
into passionate lovers. On the part 
of the Queen a dishonourable pas- 
sion is totally and utterly incredible, 
while it was no less natural and 
creditable that she should do all in 
her power to alleviate the sufferings 
and soothe the sorrows of her un- 
fortunate step-son. 

It is not quite certain that we can 
affirm the same of Don Carlos. The 
suspicion does not occur to Gachard, 
and yet it seems to me as if no other 
cause would socompletely account for 
the behaviour of Philip. From the 
moment of the Queen’s arrival in 
Spain the Prince appeared to devote 
himself to her. It may have been 
the result of gratitude for the atten- 
tions which the Queen had shown 
him. The Princess Donna Juana 
had taken the greatest care of him 
during his infancy, and had treafed 
him with the love of a mother, and 
yet we can find no sign of any such 


regard for her. When Isabel was 
on her way to Valladolid the King 
intended to send his son on pilgrim- 
age to Guadalupe in Estremadura. 

e changed his mind, we do not 
know why; but there was some mys- 
tery in the matter, for the French 
ambassador, St. Sulpice, did not 
venture to mention it in a secret 
letter: ‘ce qui n’est encore guéres 
divulgué, et n’est besoing qu’on en 
parle, carl’occasiondece ne s’en peult 
escripre.’ St. Sulpice begged Philip 
to allow the Prince of Eboli to ac- 
company the Queen to Bayonne; 
the King answered that ‘ the Prince 
his son was going to Our Lady of 
Guadalupe ; and he could only trust 
him with Eboli, for he was afraid if 
he did not always keep by his side 
that he would be found in the place 
from which he started on his jour- 
ney.’ In a letter on which Gachard 
comments, of one of the Queen’s 
ladies, the Prince’s affection for the 
Queen is alluded to pointedly: ‘ La 
royne et la Princesse sopent souvent 
en un jardin qui est pres de la méson, 
et le prince avec elles, qui aime la 
reine singulierement. Je crois qu’il 
voudroit estre davantageson parent.’ 
Philip prohibited the Prince from 
visiting the Queen during her ill- 
ness in 1564, although the French 
Ambassador was admitted when- 
ever he chose. M. de la Ferriére, 
in a recent work upon the subject, 
quotes part of a diary kept by a 
French lady in waiting on the 
Queen for the use of Catherine de 
Medicis. This diary describes the 
way the Court passed their time in 
Aranjuez and Toledo, and frequent 
allusion is made to the Prince, who, 
we find, never lost an opportunity 
of accompanying the Queen. The 
details given bring before us their 
daily life with the greatest exacti- 
tude. The lady says: 


One day at Aranjuez the Queen and the 
Princess Juana went out and met a man 
mounted on a donkey with fish pasties; 
on these they breakfasted, with water from 
the rivulet which they drank with their 
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hands. They then took possession of a cart, 
into which they climbed—-Mademoiselle de 
Bourbon, the Count, and one of the Queen’s 
ladies; I followed on an old mule; and 
thus we made our way to a meadow at the 
end of an avenue, where were some colts, 
cows, and goats. The Queen and the 
Princess set to work to milk the cows, and 
having no vessels they used the Princess’s 
hat. They soaked some bread in the milk 
and ate it, and afterwards mounted’ on 
donkeys, for want of something better to 
do, and went to see the stags. Afterwards 
we returned to the castle. The Queen went 
to the room where the King was dining, 
and after talking to him a little she and 
the Princess took their dinner in a gallery 
near her room, which looks upon the King’s 
terrace. Afterwards the Prince and Don 
Juan went to shoot with crossbows. The 
King joined them and shot a little, and then 
retired to read in his rooms. . . . The next 
day the Queen and Princess went out again. 
They sent for their horses: the Queen 
mounted on the little one belonging to the 
Cardinal, and begged the Princess to ride 
the other in the French manner—a very 
uncommon custom here for women, for 
even widows only ride on mules. The said 
lady was so little accustomed to ride on 
horseback that she fell from the first. horse 
she mounted, but without hurting herself. 
She tried another, which she managed 
better, and shot with her crossbow at a 
stag. They breakfasted on the grass on 
sweet oranges—a custom of the country. 
At five o'clock they both went to the 
island, and passing a small rivulet on a 
plank the Princess fell in, and had to go 
home and change. The Queen went on 
alone until seven o’clock, when the Prince 
met her and they remained together until 
ten o'clock, when the King joined them. 
The next day the King dined with the 


Queen. 


From Aranjuez the Court went 
to Toledo. 


Le dimanche jour de Pentecouste elle 
avoit une robbe de satin gris esgratigné, 
chamarré de franges d’or, la cotte de 
velours blanc bordie de deux larges 
passemenz d’or et d’argent 4 jour, coyfée 4 
la francoyse. Ce jour-la elle ouyt le service 
divin en la salle, célébré en la royalle fort 
dévotement et honorablement. ... La 
royne fut servie de mesme, le grand 
maistre allant 4 chascun service 4 la viande 
“vee ques tous les principaulx de ses officiers 
tous nuds testes depuis la cuisine accom- 
paignez de la garde des trompettes, ta- 
bourins, héraulx d’armes avecques leurs 
cottes, et huissiers avecques leurs maces 
d’argent pour donner ordre dans la salle 
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et faire musicque, qui fut ung fort beng 
service plus avecques. cerymunye espai- 
gnolle que francoyse. 


The next day 


La Princesse et elle monterent chez le 
roij veoir les manteaulx et l’acoutrement de 
Yempire avec les troys couronnes, qui est 
la plus riche chose que l’on scauroit veoyr:: 
car tout est couvert de riches perles: les 
moindres sont de trois ou quatre escus, et 
la plus sont de cinquante ou soixante, 
principallement celles des couronnes, le tout 
estant plein de diamans en roses, en tables, 
et en pointes, ou il y en a si fort grande 
quantité que je n’en vy jamais tant ensem- 
ble; et aprés cella luy fut montré l’or comme 
il vient Indes, qui est si pur qu’il ne le 
fault point puriffier. L’on luy montra sept 
licornes : il y en avoit quatre qui n’estoyent 
pas de la haulteur d’ung homme, et trois 
autres qui estoyent plus haultes d'un 
homme de deux pieds. 


These letters are full of charming 
details. Why should M. dela Fer- 
riére find so much fault with habits 
so simple? ‘Jamais vie ne fut 
plus monotone ni plus vide ’—yet 
every day is passed in some charm- 
ing country pleasure. The diary 
only extends over twenty-six days, 
and La Ferriére exaggerates in 
saying, ‘Il nous livre les secrets 
de l’alcéve, nous révéle les habi- 
tudes de la vie privée de Philippe 
Il.’ If it does reveal them, and 
these days are a specimen of the 
rest, Philip has been a much mis- 
represented man. 

In the summer of 1566, after the 
Prince had passed a few days in 
Madrid with Don Juan of Austria, 
they joined the royal family in the 
country, where the Queen was con- 
fined of a daughter. Don Carlos 
was to have been the godfather of 
the infant princess, but Tisnacq re- 
ported the Prince was so weak that 
Don Juan had to hold the child 
and take it into the Queen’s apart- 
ments. 

Montigny and Berghen now ar- 
rived in Madrid, in hopes of ob- 
taining) from Philip II. some mea- 
sures of relief for the Low Countries. 
They urged. their suit with the 
most praiseworthy zeal, but while 
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they were at Madrid news came 
that the insurgents had destroyed 
the images in the churches, and 
were endeavouring to drive the 
Spaniards out of the country. The 
King was bitterly displeased, but 
was unable to decide what to do. 
Montigny and Berghen are sup- 
sed at this time to have invited 
on Carlos to go to Flanders and 
place himself at the head of the 
Government. If his father disap- 
proved, they promised to support 
him themselves and to raise the 
country in his favour. 
story told by Cabrera, the historian 
of Philip IT.; but as no documents 
exist to prove it, Gachard is scep- 
tical. 
In December Philip, accompanied 
by his son, opened the Cortes at 
adrid. The King was entreated to 
f° in person to Flanders, leaving 
on Carlos as Regent during his ab- 
sence ; but Don Carlos desired most 
intensely to go to the Low Countries 
also; and when he learnt what was 


going on, he presented himself in 
the session-room one day when 
his father was absent, addressed 
the deputies, and swore he would 
be revenged on any one of them 
who should propose to the King to 
leave him in Madrid. The King 


was much annoyed. He seems 
at first, however, to have shown 
the greatest forbearance. He ap- 
pointed Don Carlos president of 
the Council of War and State, 
gave several important affairs 
ito his charge, and increased 
his allowance for his private ex- 
penses from seven to ten thousand 
ducats. Don Carlos at first showed 
himself sensible of his father’s kind- 
ness, and endeavoured to deserve 
it. His amendment, however, was 
shortlived, and in a few months his 
habits were more disordered than 
ever. The immense sums received 
by him were insufficient for his ex- 
travagance: he was always in debt, 
and took advantage of his position 
to extort money from every one. 
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Once, says Gachard, he took a 
fancy to the furniture of a bed- 
room which the Count of Modica 
had obtained from Milan, and which 
might be worth about fifteen hun- 
dred ducats. He offered two thou- 
sand for it. His purse being empty, 
he sent for Grimaldi to borrow the 
sum. The Genoese banker imme- 
diately counted it out to him, and 
offered his services for anything 
he might want. Don Carlos took 
him at his word and asked for ten 
thousand ducats. Grimaldi excused 
himself, and said he had not the 
money ; upon which the Prince, with 
dreadful threats, gave him twenty- 
four hours to bring it, and turned 
off a son of Grimaldi who was one 
of his pages. In vain they told 
him the banker’s offers were mere 
compliments, and the sum he asked 
for was out of all measure. He an- 
swered, that with a Prince like 
him such compliments should not 
be used; that Grimaldi lent the 
King large sums, and that if he did 
not immediately procure the ten 
thousand ducats harm would come 
to him and his family. The result 
was, Grimaldi was obliged to give 
him the money. At another time 
he bought a diamond from a Por- 
tuguese merchant for twenty-five 
thousand ducats without having a 
maravedi to pay for it. 

Philip meanwhile continued his 
preparations for his journey to 
Flanders, and, since go he must, in- 
tended to take the Prince with him. 
The royal fleet was in Galicia, the 
provisions were embarked for the 
voyage, and the furniture of the 
royal household had been sent to 
the port. The banners which were 
to distinguish the King’s and the 
Prince’s ships were ready, and the 
guards on foot and horseback had 
started. Don Carlos’s dream was 
almost realised, and his delight 
knew no bounds. Suddenly the 
King changed his mind and putoff his 
expedition until the following year. 
Philip sent as his representative the 
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Duke of Alva. The effect on Don 
Carlos was frightful. His hatred 
to his father knew no bounds, and 
he lost no opportunity in public and 
private of showing it. ‘ Many times,’ 
says Gachard, ‘he had thought of 
escaping from Spain; from this 
moment he thought of nothing else, 
and determined to go to Italy, from 
which he could proceed according to 
circumstances to the Low Countries 
or the Emperor’s Court.’ To carry 
out his plans he converted himself 
‘ into a conspirator; he slept sur- 
rounded by arms, and took every 
precaution to avoid being surprised. 
He had a mechanical apparatus 
made by a French engineer, Louis 
de Foix, by which he could open 
and shut his door while in bed. 
Not having money enough, he sent 
emissaries into the provinces to ob- 
tain money from the merchants and 
bankers in his name. Ore of his 
servants, Osorio, went to Seville 
with twelve blank bills signed by 
his Highness, in the following 
form : 


Garcia Alvarez Osorio, one of my servants, 
who will deliver this to you, will demand 
in my name the loan of a sum of money for 
an urgent and imperious necessity. I pray 
you to give it him, for besides fulfilling 
your duty of vassal you will give me great 
pleasure. The said Osorio will see to the 
means of repayment. I ratify beforehand 
all that he will agree to do with you. 


The result of these negotiations is 
unknown, but it is probable he did 
not contrive to obtain the money, 
and Gachard says that at the time 
of Don Carlos’s arrest he only pos- 
sessed a hundred ducats, which he 
had just borrowed from his banker. 

He waited to carry out his pro- 
jects until his father had left Madrid. 
Philip went to the Escorial on the 
zoth December. During his ab- 
sence Don Carlos wrote letters to 
the sovereigns of Europe informing 
them of his intentions, and one which 
he meant to send to the King, com- 
plaining of the continual annoyances 
to which he was subjected. He 
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wrote also to some grandees of 
Spain, begging them to accompany 
him; but he received satisfactory 
answers from very few. To all 
he erdeavoured to prove the ne- 
cessity he found himself in to 
take this determination in conse- 
quence of the King’s treatment of 
him. He depended chiefly on 
Don Juan of Austria, who had just 
been appointed Admiral of the Ar- 
mada. They had been brought up 
and had lived almost always to- 
gether, and Don Carlos must have 
been fond of his uncle if we can 
judge by the frequent presents he 
made him and their fraternal inter- 
course. The Prince closeted him- 
self with Don Juan, told him what 
he intended to do, and promised 
that if he would go with him he 
would give him the crown of Milan 
or Naples. Don Juan did his best 
to dissuade him, and pointed out to 
him the innumerable objections to 
his project ; but the Prince was not 
in a state to be thwarted, and he 
urged Don Juan to make up his 
mind to accompany him. Don Juan 
begged for twenty-four hours to 
reflect. The continual benefits 
which he had received from. the 
King must have influenced him. 
Charles V. had intended his illegi- 
timate son for the Church, but 
Philip IL., besides having publicly 
recognised him as his brother, had 
covered him with honours and en- 
trusted him with political and mili- 
tary offices, posts of the highest 
importance. Don Juan wrote on 
the following day to the Prince, 
saying the King had sent for 
him to the Escorial, and thither 
he immediately went to give an 
account of all that had occurred. 
Philip had already a suspicion that 
his son was plotting something to 
disturb the peace of the Court, but 
never imagined that matters would 
reach this point. He concealed 
every trace of emotion, and con- 
tinued his religious ceremonies with 
imperturbable gravity. News came 
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te him soon after from Madrid, 
that ‘on the 27th December Don 
€arlos had gone to a convent for 
his religious duties. The Prince 
declared in his confession that he 
bore a deadly hatred to some one, 
whom he did not name; the priest 
refused to give him absolution; Don 
Carlos insisted. The priest bade him 
consult the theologians. Don Carlos 
sent for the fourteen friars of Atocha 
and an Augustin and a Trinitarian 
friar; and urged that the hatred, 
which he acknowledged, ought not 
to deprive him of the consolations 
of religion. Finding he could not 
convince them, he asked them to 
give him an unconsecrated host, that 
he might at least appear to com- 
municate. They all exclaimed at 
this, and the Prior of Atocha tried 
to discover who the person was 
that was the object of the Prince’s 
animosity. Don Carlos said he was 
of high quality, and ended by con- 
fessing that it was the King. Don 
Carlos retired, and information was 
sent to his father.’ Philip continued 
in the Escorial until January 15, 
1568. Thence he went to the Pardo, 
and on the 17th he arrived in Ma- 
drid. We do not exactly know 
what he did on these days, but it is 
probable that he consulted with his 
Council. On the King’s arrival 
Don Carlos went to receive him 
with every sign of respect. The 
King, it is said, betrayed no emo- 
tion, nor was there the slightest 
change in his manner to his son. 
On the following day they both 
went to high mass in the royal 
chapel. After mass Don Carlos 
took Don Juan to his apartment 
and had two hours’ conversation 
with him. It is supposed he tried to 
obtain from him the order that the 
galleys he had at Cartagena should 
be left at hisdisposal. Don Juan pro- 
mised him a final answer the follow- 
ing dayat one o’clock,and at that hour 
on Sunday, January 18, he received 
a note from Don Juan saying that 
as he felt ill he could not fulfil his 
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promise until the following Wed- 
nesday. From that moment the 
Prince suspected his uncle had be- 
trayed him. He retired to bed, 
pretending to be ill, in case the King 
sent for him.’ The King did ‘so, 
and Don Carlos replied that he was 
unable to come: At six o’clock he 
got up to dine, and went again to 
bed. ‘Philip was informed,’ says 
Gachard, ‘every few minutes of his 
son’s actions, and as soon as he had 
retired to his apartment he sent for 
Ruy Gomez, the Duke of Feria, 
the Prior Don Antonio, and Luis 
Quijada ; and after having spoken to 
them, according to a contemporary, 
as no man ever spoke, he went 
down with them and two other gen- 
tlemen tothe Prince’s rooms. Two 
valets with nails and hammers, and 
the lieutenant and twelve men of 
the guard, followed him. The King 
wore armour under his vest, a sword 
under his arm, and a helmet on his 
head. He ordered Lerma, who was 
in waiting, not to allow any one to 
enter the Prince’s apartments. The 
engineer Foix, by the King’s order, 
and unsuspected by Don Carlos, 
had removed the pulleys which 
closed the Prince’s door on the in- 
side, and the King and his ministers 
entered without noise or difficulty. 
They began by securing a sword, 
dagger, and a loaded harquebuss, 
that Don Carlos had near his bed. 
The Prince, startled at the noise, 
asked who was there. “ The Coun- 
cil of State,” said one. Don Car- 
los snatched at his arms and the 
King appeared. ‘“ What is this ?” 
the Prince said ; “does your Majesty 
wish to kill me?” The King bade 
him calm himself, and assured him 
he did not wish to hurt him; on 
the contrary, that all that was being 
done was for his good. The win- 
dows were nailed up, and every 
piece of metal, even to the irons of 
the fire-place, was removed. His 
papers were secured, and among 
them was an outline of his project, 
and a list written in the Prince’s 
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own hand of the friends and 
enemies whom he proposed to put 
to death. At the head of these 
names was that of the King him- 
self, the Prince of Eboli and his 
wife, and many others. Foremost 
among his friends were the Queen 
and Don Juan of Austria, his dear 
and well-beloved uncle. Don Carlos 
was in despair. ‘‘ Let your Majesty 
kill me rather than arrest me,” he 
said ; “it will be a great scandal for 
these kingdoms. If your Majesty 
does not kill me, I will do it myself.”’ 
With these words he tried to throw 
himself into the fire. “If you kill 
yourself,” the King said, “it will 
be the act of a madman.” “I am 
not mad,” said Don Carlos; “I 
am desperate at your Majesty’s 
treatment of me.” At these re- 
proaches the King answered, “I 
shall henceforward treat you as a 
subject, not as a son.” He then 


called the Duke of Feria, and bade 
him keep guard in the room; Ruy 


Gomez, the Prior Don Antonio, and 
Luis Quijada were to remain as his 
assistants. The Prince was never to 
be left alone by night or day, nor to 
be allowed to send messages or speak 
to any one. “I depend,” he said 
to these gentlemen, “ on the loyalty 
you have sworn to me.’”’ He bade 
the guards to follow the orders of 
the Duke of Feria, and watch by 
night and day, after which he re- 
turned to his apartments.’ Orders 
were issued that no couriers or any 
ether person should leave Madrid 
until an official account of what had 
occurred could be prepared for cir- 
culation. The King wrote to the 
councils, the Ayuntamientos, the 
bishops, the heads of religious or- 
ders, and the principal nobles. He 
gave a brief account of his son’s 
imprisonment, and the sorrow which 
the necessity had caused him. 
More explicitly, but somewhat am- 
biguously, he wrote to the Pope and 
the different sovereigns of Europe. 
Itis impossible to gather from these 
papers the real state of the case. 
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Van der Hammen says: ‘The ene- 
mies and flatterers of the King 
wrote what neither the one nor the 
other of them could know.’ Philip, 
in his letter to the Duke of Al- 
burquerque, governor of Navarre, 
said : 


The causes which have moved me to this 
determination, you may judge, have been 
of a kind to leave me no alternative. My 
resolution is not caused by any misbehaviour 
of the Prince towards myself, nor is it in- 
tended as a punishment. The Prince's 
condition and. temperament have been 
strange throughout his life. His irregular 
tendencies have increased to such a degree 
that I have determined on the course which 
I have pursued as imposed on me by my 
duty to my kingdom and people. 


To the Duke of Alva he wrote: 


Since your departure, the Prince’s matters 
have come to such a pass, and have taken so 
peculiar a form, that I have at last deter- 
mined to arrest and confine his person. . . 
From. what you have seen and already 
know, you can judge of my reasons for taking 
this step. 


When Alva wrote for more details, 
the King answered : 


I have thought it unnecessary to enlarge 
what Isaid in my previous despatch ; for 
as you were so well aware of the Prince's 
character, your own wisdom can infer 
from it my motive for acting asI have, 
and the end which I propose to my 
self. My determination does not arise 
from faults of the Prince, nor is it meant 
to punish him; for if this had been the 
cause, we should have proceeded in a 
different manner: nor was it my intention 
to reform or repress his disorders; for ex- 
perience shows us that neither by this, nor 
any other means, we can obtain our end, 
the causes being natural and constitutional. 
Our object is to use prevention hencefor- 
ward, and forestall the harm which it is 
easy to see will otherwise happen during 
my life and after my death. I tell you 
this, since it is likely that those who are 
ill-affected in religion may attribute what 
has been done with the Prince to a sus- 
picion that he favours their side: you must 
endeavour to disabuse everyone of such a 
notion, which is derogatory to the Prince’s 
honour. 


To the Queen of Portugal he 
wrote to the same effect : 
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The reasons which have constrained me 
to take this step are of such a nature that 
neither can I relate them, nor your Majesty 
hear them, without increasing our distress. 
My determination does not proceed from 
disobedience or want of respect, nor is it 
intended as a chastisement. There» would 
have been reason sufficient, but a mere 
punishment would come to an end. Nor 
do I act in any hope that by this means his 
excesses and disorders will be reformed. 
The affair has another beginning, and ad- 
mits of no remedy in time. 


To the Pope he wrote two letters, 
in the first informing him of the 
decision at which he had arrived; 
the second letter has been thought 
lost until now. Gachard discovered 
it, however, in some ecclesiastical 
annals: it is fuller than the first, 
but rather diffuse than clear. The 
King says : 


It has pleased God, for my sins, that the 
Prince should have so many and such great 
defects, some of understanding and others 
of temperament, that he was incapable of 
governing the country. 


To the Spanish Ambassador at 
Rome he writes: 


If, after reading the letter, His Holiness 
should wish to enter into conversation 
about this matter, and ask particulars of 
the Prince’s life, and of the causes which 
have moved me to spare the Prince's 
honour, you must excuse yourself from 
giving details, and insist merely the opinion 
formed of the Prince throughout his life, 
which is in conformity with what now 
appears. 


In all his official and private cor- 
respondence the King alludes to 
the subject directly and indirectly ; 
he implies that the Prince was in- 
capable in mind and body, and 
both these circumstances rendered 
his coming to the throne impossible, 
and that his confinement was not 
therefore to be temporary, but that 
he was to be deprived of liberty for 
ever. Madness was what Philip 
insisted most upon : 


The King (writes Fourquevaux to 
Charles IX.) has sent me word by Ruy 
Gomez that the said Prince was even more 
deranged in mind than body, and that he 


never would have his reason, for so his 
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actions have proved. His Majesty has 
concealed it long, hoping time would bring 
sense and discretion. 

The madness was by no means 
improbable : he may have inherited 
it from his grandmother, Donna 
Juana; and the severe injury to his 
head, and the operations which had 
been performed on him, could not 
fail to have affected unfavourably a 
youth of astronger constitution than 
Don Carlos. But it is strange that 
Philip never allowed any of the 
details to transpire which led him 
to this opinion, and his reserve 
leaves room for suspicion that 
among the other symptoms a passion 
for the Queen may have been one. 
The foreign ambassadors are ex- 
tremely vague, considering how 
important the matter was: the 
reasons they allege are, that the 
Prince tried to kill his father and 
some of his favourites, or that he 
had been corresponding with the 
Low Countries or Italy ; but most 
of their despatches contain simply 
the reports which were current in the 
palace. One of the Prince’s servants, 
apparently an eye-witness of what 
occurred, relates the interview with 
Don Juan of Austria and the oc- 
currences which preceded his arrest. 
We have not the original account, 
but the MS. copy which exists of 
it in the library of the Academy of 
History at Madrid is supposed to 
be written by the hand of Rodrigo 
Varquez, the President of the 
Council of State, which adds 
greatly to its importance. Incom- 
menting upon these documents, 
Gachard concludes the immediate 
provocation to have been the at- 
tempt to escape abroad. 

The effect produced on the world 
by Don Carlos’s imprisonment was 
not favourable to the King. The 
public functionaries, indeed, and 
the different sovereigns of Europe 
answered Philip’s communications 
in the most courteous and compas- 
sionating terms. But Tisnacq says: 
‘The populace is very licentious in 
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its discourses, and I never could 
have imagined their tongues would 
be so unbridled. And Cabrera 
writes that it was reported ‘that 
Princes were jealous of those who 
were to succeed them, and that a 
great and generous spirit in their 
sons displeases them.’ Cabrera 
thinks the King did not dare to 
leave Madrid at the time, for fear 
of an outbreak. 

The excitement, however, lasted 
only a few days: gradually the 
Prince was forgotten, and three 
weeks after his arrest no one 
thought more about him. Don 
Carlos was guarded by eight per- 
sons of the first families of the 
kingdom, under the direction of the 
Duke of Feria and Ruy Gomez: 
they attended on him two at atime, 
relieving cach other every six hours; 
no servant was allowed to enter his 
room ; they waited on him at table ; 
the major domos handed the dishes 
to them, and they served them 


ready carved, to avoid the necessity 


of a knife. A few days afterwards 
the Prince was removed from his 
apartment to another in the same 
partof the palace, where the windows 
were barred and the fire-place 
screened, and with an opening 
through the wall that he might 
hear mass, which was said in the 
adjoining room. Some of his wait- 
ing men were changed, probably 
because the King had not complete 
confidence in them. When the 
Prince was separated from Don 
Rodrigo de Mendoza, to whom he 
was deeply attached, he hung round 
his neck and embraced him with 
tears in his eyes; afterwards the 
King dismissed the entire house- 
hold. Don Carlos, it is said, walked 
up and down his room in a state of 
frenzy, uttering every sort of insult. 
From this moment he seems to 
have had no thought but killing 
himself. As he was not allowed 
arms of any kind, he determined to 
starve himseif; for two days he per- 
sisted, on the third hunger was too 
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strong for him, and he began again 
to take food. The attempt at 
suicide seems to have been favour- 
able to his health ; for as his princi- 
pal ailments proceeded from glut- 
tony, two days of fasting composed 
his stomach ; he then swallowed a 
ring with a large diamond, believing 
it would act as poison, but this 
failing also, he appeared to submit 
to his fate. The signs of despair 
disappeared, and in the month 
of April he asked to confess and 
communicate; after which, the 
Ambassadors say, he was converted 
into a humane and tender-hearted 
man, and never allowed a word 
against the King to proceed from 
his lips. The improvement pro- 
duced a hope that a reconciliation 
would take place with his father, 
but the King must have had dif- 
ferent ideas. 

Gachard perhaps exaggerates the 
situation in which Don Carlos found 
himself when he says: ‘ Dans la 
position horrible ow il se voyait ré- 
duit, le désespoir aurait égaré une 
raison plus forte que la sienne.’ 
Certainly a prisoner’s situation is 
not a pleasant one, and there is 
reason enough to pity him; but 
three or four months’ confinement 
is not enough to deprive a man of 
his senses if he ever possessed them. 

He began again, however, to in- 
dulge his appetites and humours 
in @ manner more accommo- 
dated to his natural instincts. 
According tothe official account, 
his death at last was produced by 
‘walking nearly naked and bare- 
footed in a room which had just 
been watered, sleeping with the 
window open, eating nothing, and 
drinking, during the day and night, 
large quantities of snow water. 
He put ice in his bed, and eat fruits 
and other unwholesome things in 
excess: for four consecutive days 
he lived upon iced water without 
any kind of food.’ And this 
brought on his end. 

Philip has not failed to draw 
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upon himself the most severe 
animadversion for his conduct. 
Historians defend the oppressed 
and attack the oppressor, but 
affairs of this importance must be 
judged with temper and calmness. 
In this instance the documents 
that exist are incomplete ; a very 
small part of the official despatches 
exist. We know that Philip, as 
Gachard says, ‘avait pris des pré- 
cautions inouies ’ that nothing that 
passed in his son’s pxison should 
transpire, and considered guilty of 
lese majestatis whoever should in- 
fringe his order. The foreign am- 
bassadors, therefore, give us meagre 
details of what passed during the 
Prince’s last illness and death; 
they could not tell what they did 
not know. The materials which 
we possess are insufficient to justify 
any positive conclusion. Until 
fresh documents are found, which 
will throw more light on these 
events, we must be content with 
presumptions. Gachard, when he 
reaches the latter part of his book, 
converts himself into an impassioned 
defender of Don Carlos; and this is 
more remarkable, since up to this 

int he has pointed out the 

ince’s defects,defended his father’s 
conduct, and considered it often 
worthy of praise. It seems un- 
generous to vilify Don Carlos ; but 
why, until we have better ground 
for certainty, should we heap asper- 
sions on the King? Poets and 
novelists take advantage of these 
obscure situations to imagine what 
may possibly have occurred; but 
the historian, and especially so com- 
petent a writer as Gachard. ought 
to be more scrupulous. 

He will not accept the official 
account of the last days of the 
Prince ; he produces another out of 
the correspondence of an ambassa- 
dor, in which we meet with some 
additional details, but nothing ma- 
terially differing from the King’s 
own narrative. Gachard says: 

About the middle of July a pasty of 


partridges was served at Don Carlos’s table: 
he had already dined, but he eat the whole 
of the pasty, containing four partridges, 
crust and all. As it was highly seasoned 
he became very thirsty, and drank iced 
water during the whole day. At night he 
had a violent indigestion, accompanied by 
vomiting and diarrhea. The doctors were 
called in, but the Prince would not take 
anything they ordered him. On the 19th 
his state was hopeless, and the King allowed 
his illness to beofficially announced. Such 
a change was observed from that moment 
in the sentiments and language of the 
Prince, that all who surrounded him were 
astonished, as if God, as the Venetian 
Ambassador wrote to Doge Loredano, had 
given him, at the eve of his death, the judg- 
ment which he had so much wanted during 
his life. He sent for Fray Diego de Chaves, 
and confessed with the greatest devotion. 
His continual vomiting prevented him 
from receiving the sacrament, but he 
adored it with the greatest humility and 
contrition. He then consented to what 
the doctors ordered, although he showed 
such a disdain of earthly things, and such 
a desire for celestial blessings, that it 
seemed as if God had accumulated every 
grace on him. He had made a will in 
1564. The 22nd July he made another, 
in which he left 200,000 ducats to his 
creditors, and begged his father to pay his 
debts. He recommended the officers of his 
household to him, and asked to be buried 
in the Church of Sto. Domingo in Madrid. 
The same day he disposed of several of 
his jewels and valuables. He gave the 
convent of Atocha a fine diamond ring, 
with a crucifix of gold by Pompeo Leoni; 
and several other presents of value to 
different convents of Madrid and Val- 
ladolid. He gave the Prince of Eboli, as 
a token of forgiveness, three goblets of 
rock crystal. He gave presents of the same 
kind to different friends, and to his con- 
fessor Chaves a gold cross and chain. 
When he knew his death to be inevitable 
he asked how many days were wanting for 
the vigil of St. James, for whom he had a 
special devotion ;‘ and on hearing four, he 
said: ‘ My misery and your trouble must 
last four days longer.’ His fortitude in- 
creased at every moment. In the night of 
the 23rd to the 24th he asked the hour, and 
was told it wanted two hours of midnight : 
he feared he would not live until the vigil, 
which he had fixed as the term of his 
existence. He continued adoring a crucifix 
he had placed on his breast, and prayed for 
forgiveness of his sins. He declared that 
he forgave the King his father, Ruy 
Gomez, Espinosa, and Velasco. After 
short interval he again asked to know the 
hour, when he heard that 12 o’clock had 
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just struck. Following Charles V.’s example 
he took a candle in his hand, and turning 
to the confessor said : ‘ My father, help me,’ 
and desired those round him to recite with 
him a prayer which the Emperor had said 
on his death-bed. He pronounced several 
other words, among them ‘Deus propitius 
esto mihi peccatori.’ His strength failed 
him, and on July 24 he expired, without 
having lost his senses for a single moment. 
His age was 23 years and 16 days. A 
few moments before his death a Francis- 
can’s robe was put on his bed, in which he 
begged them to bury him. 


During his illness he asked to 
see his father, but Philip declined. 
As we do not know the reasons 
of state or convenience which 
might have influenced the de- 
cision, we consider only the 
father, and are shocked to find him 
unmoved before his son’s petition. 
Motives of great importance, how- 
ever, may have existed to induce 
the Prince’s confessor to advise 
Philip not to comply with his son’s 
request. In a letter at the end of 
the volume of MSS. which we have 
before quoted, in the Academy of 
History at Madrid, there is an 
independent account of the Prince’s 
illness and death. The writer says 
that after confessing ‘he sent to 
say to his father that the only thing 
he desired was his blessing, and the 
confessor advised the King not to 
go to him, as God was guiding the 
affair straight, and it would be bet- 
ter the Prince should not see any 
one who would remind him of any- 
thing unpleasant and disturb his 
mind.’ Farther on he adds, ‘nei- 
ther the Queen nor the Princess, nor 
any other person saw him but those 
who guarded him.’ This letter 
must have been unknown to Ga- 
chard, for he does not allude to it; 
finds every fault imaginable with 
Philip, and comments unfavour- 
ably on every circumstance of the 
story. 

A few hours after his death the 
Prince’s body was removed to the 
monastery of Sto. Domingo, accom- 
panied by the nobility, the foreign 
diplomats, and the clergy of Madrid. 
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Masses of requiem were sung for his 
soul during eight days, the whole 
Court assisting. The body, ac- 
cording to the account of Maestro 
Lopez, was placed in a coffin of black 
velvet, and on a bier covered with 
a rich brocaded cloth bordered with 
black and crimson velvet. The 
servants of His Majesty and His 
Highness went in the proces- 
sion, with their heads covered with 
hoods and their garments trailing 
on the ground. The coffin was 
placed in the choir, and it was found 
necessary to make a hole in the 
wall for it to enter. The secretary 
Gaztelu had the lid of the coffin 
removed, and uncovered the face 
and body that the Prince might be 
recognised. The French Ambassador 
wrote, saying, ‘Je lui ay vu le visage, 
lequel n’estoit aucunement deffait 
de la maladie, sinon qu’il estoit un 
peu jaune: mais j’entends qu'il 
n’avoit que les ossements par le sur- 
plus du corps.’ After the eight 
days’ ceremonies were over, @ mag- 
nificent catafalque was erected in 
the church : the Queen, the Princess 
Donna Juana, and the personages 
of the Court were present at the 
funeral ceremony. The King re- 
mained at the Escorial: he ordered 
mourning at Court for a year, and 
prayers were offered up in all the 
churches of Madrid for the Prince’s 
soul. Gachard says that Don Car- 
los’s death produced universal sor- 
row in Spain. There isno proof of 
it. Philip himself ordered that the 
greatest demonstrations of sorrow 
should everywhere be made for the 
Prince’s decease. How is it possible 
to distinguish real sorrow from offi- 
cial sorrow? Gachard quotes a 
story from the Venetian ambassador 
that the nobles hoped if Don Carlos 
came to the throne to recover their 
former influence. This, if true, 
indicates an interested feeling, and 
not a sincere grief; and if the 
nobles had had the power they 
possessed a hundred years before, 
the country would have been little 
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the gainers. In the fulsome eulogies 
which were published in praise of 
Don Carlos, Gachard fancies he dis- 
covers the sentiments of the Spanish 
people. If, instead of printed verses, 
which could not elude the censure 
of the Government, he had found 
anything unpublished of the same 
description, not open to suspicion, 
or written to be seen, the observa- 
tion would have been more to the 
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point. If posterity judged Philip 
himself by the poems written in his 
praise after his death by the best 
authors of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries, all the qualities of 
the great heroes of ancient and 
modern times would not come up 
to those attributed to the monarch, 
who, in the opinion of Mr. Motley, 
was the worst and wickedest of 
mankind. 
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TOURAINE IN APRIL 1871. 


OW shallI talk about Touraine? 
Quiet, pleasant towns, with rich 
meadows along the river sides, and 
uplands where the vine thrives won- 
derfully, and long stretches of forest 
which I saw now for the first time 
in all the glorious variety of their 
spring green, and old churches, so 
numerous that at last we get quite 
tired of Romanesque, and take as 
matter of course a lofty apse and 
quaintly carved capitals, such as in 
England would draw archeologists 
from the other side of the island. 
These are very good in their 
way, and so are the chateaux, big 
and little, of which there are almost 
as many as there are churches. 

But who cares for chateaux, or 
Romanesque, or talk about soils and 
crops, when all these Whitsuntide 
horrors have come upon France— 
when M. Thiers and his Assembly 
have shown so emphatically that 
‘they know not what they do,’ and 
when that ignorance is their sole 
excuse for the cruellest bit of re- 
pression that has been done since 
the day of St. Bartholomew? 

What a solution of the great 
‘labour and capital ’ difficulty!—just 
one of those solutions which never 
solve anything, but leave things to 
go round again in the old vicious 
circle. 

But I want to take you into 
Touraine, and believe me it is not 
mere dilettante work to go about 
there at such a time as this; for 
(as the French always say) Tou- 
raine is the heart of France, and 
there, if anywhere, you see the 
French character: there, too, you 
may, I think, trace some of the 
causes which have made France 
what she is. 

I shall take you from town to 
town just as I travelled myself; for 
the route is one to be recommended 
to any one who wants, after a plea- 
sant change of scene, to return tout 
bourré de vieuw chdteaua. 


Tours is not so English as it was, 
but it is undoubtedly an agreeable 
place to live in, lying close to the 
wide river, and thereby getting that 
freshness which always comes with 
running water. Flat country is very 
pleasant for a change. If you live, 
as I do, among rocks and treeless 
moors, you begin to hunger for rich 
meadow land and broad sweeps of 
forest, and to feel that Izaak Walton 
was very excusable for not seeing 
anything but bad roads and weary 
desolation in Dovedale. Round 
Tours the land is very rich: how 
such sandy-looking soil can send up 
such crops puzzles those who are 
used to connect sand with barren- 
ness. Market gardens of course 
there are in plenty : they stretch past 
Louis XI.’s den—gloomy, disap- 
pointing Plessis les Tours, right 
across to the Cher; and such water- 
ing and manuring as was going 
on whenever I went near them 
soon showed me that the Touran- 
geaux don’t trust to their soil alone. 
Every market-gardener’s house had 
a flood-mark on it : on some was the 
gloomy notice ‘This house fell in 
after the great flood of 18—.’ Ten 
years seem to elapse between 
flood and flood. I can’t tell how far 
the cutting down of forests in the 
Foréz and Cevennes helps to make 
them worse ; but the old levées, dating 
from Charlemagne or Dagobert, or 
any one else you please, show that 
they are no post-revolution evil. 
One patent cause is the silting up of 
the river-beds: I spoke of this to 
a very intelligent priest at Madame 
de Pompadour’s Menars-le-Chatean. 
The dyke just opposite had been 
cut, some people hoaxingly said to 
flood the country against the Prus- 
sians ; but he assured me it was only 
to let off some of the water, that the 
mischief done below might be less. 
‘Why not dredge ?’ said I. ‘ Butit 
would cost enormously,’ he replied. 
Alas! France is not likely for a very 
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long time to be able to do anything 
that will ‘ cost enormously,’ unless 
in sheer despair she takes (like some 
ruined men) to spending’ without 
any care where the money is to come 
from. The best way,’ I think, 
‘national degradation ’ apart, would 
be for her to let some Loire and 
Cher Improvement Company do the 
work, and lease them public lands 
to pay themselves out of meanwhile. 
Anyhow, it wants doing much more 
than many of the ridiculous trifles 
which the Versailles Assembly has 
been voting ‘ urgent.’ The state of 
things by the splendid Tours 
bridge (the only unbroken bridge 
of any size which I saw in the 
whole province), where half the 
arches are dry in summer and the 
water trickles among shifting sand- 
banks, is not a credit to French 
engineering. I suppose if you en- 
rolled ‘conscripts’ for navvies’ work, 
and, like the Assyrians of whom 
Herodotus tells, made a number of 
reservoirs up the river, deepening 


at the same time its channel, you 
would be called an odious tyrant: it’s 
only when the conscripts are to be 
food for powder that you are free to 
lay your hands on them. 

The Tours nursery gardens are 


wonderful. I wanted so much to 
bring over a few of their standard 
magnolias, about as big; as Rivers’s 
pears; and the way in which they 
cover all eyesores with Westeria is 
worthy of imitation. One grows a 
little weary of our English way of 
never growing anything on stable 
and workshop and rubbish corner 
but ivy and Virginia creeper. 
Round Tours, and in it too, almost 
every ‘ back yard’ was either glow- 
ing with white thorn or Judas tree 
or flowering creeper, or else was 
full of the promise of neatly trel- 
lised vines. 

At Tours almost everybody is 
‘white. There was a Républicain 
@’ Indre et Loire, which I used to buy 
daily: it was so much better than 
that filthy Gaulois. One day the little 
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lass with whom I dealt, mysteriously 
pulled one out from under a layer of 
Petits Monitewrsand Mondes Illustrés, 
and smiling, said in a whisper, ‘I 
can’t sell it you, sir; but I'll lend 
it you.’ ‘How’s that?’ ‘Ob, it’s 
not allowed to be sold in the streets 
now.’ So I paid my penny and 
walked off with my paper, and I soon 
heard at the Cercle that ‘ the Prefect 
has at last suppressed that black- 
guard paper.’ Next day there was no 
Républicain: the day after the girl 
showed me a little pile from which I 
drew one, very pale in type and print- 
ed only on one side; the leader was 
headed Un Journal a la Brosse, de- 
tailing how the printer had been for- 
bidden to use his press, and thus the 
editor, determined to make a stand 
for freedom, had gone back to primi- 
tive methods. One Tours Tory was 
wicked enough to suggest that it 
was all a ruse to stimulate the sale. 
I don’t know: I am very certain 
that the Républicain never degene- 
rated into the blatant bombast of 
many Radical papers at home ; its 
grand aim was municipal reform, 
beginning at Paris, but carried out 
all over France. How would you 
like a nominee, not of Parliament, 
but of the Crown, to be registrar, 
magistrate, chairman of the board 
of guardians, assessor of taxes, all 
in one? How would it work in 
your parish? Fancy the fussy im- 
portance, the desire to meddle with 
everybody’s business, with which 
it would inspire Mr. Stringer, who 
now not only keeps the registers 
(besides collecting the rates and a 
good deal of the local rents too), but 
also keeps in his place. | They 
wouldn’t appoint the squire: he 
would simply decline, not liking 
the work; besides, he’s away a good 
part of the year; and your mai 
must always be on the spot. So 
you would at once have to create 
that bureaucracy from which 
English country places are happily 
pretty free. I liked the Républicain 
much better than I did the Feuille 
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du Village, Courrier du Bonhomme 
Manceauxz, by dispersing which the 
Communals of Le Mans tried to 
convert the peasants to their way 
of thinking. The Feuille was 
rabidly anti-Bonapartist, and no- 
thing else. Of course it is easy 
to pick holes in Imperialism—to 
show that although ‘the Empire 
meant peace,’ it brought on war 
in the al in Italy, in China, 
in Mexico, and ruined the army into 
the bargain; but when its magnifi- 
cent expenditure is laid to its 
charge, 1 cannot help remembering 
in Touraine the extravagance of 
the old kings. They say the French 
like that sort of thing: they’ve cer- 
tainly always had plenty of it. No 
country not exceptionally rich could 
have supported the cost of govern- 
ment as it has been under almost 
every king but Louis Philippe. 

But I must get away from Tours, 
and its politics, and the old Tories 
of the Cercle St. George, who 


showed such grim joy when the 
false news came about the taking of 


Fort Issy. My first station was 
Loches. The early coach left Tours 
to a minute, contrasting with the 
railway, where, the day before, after 
wandering an hour on the plat- 
form (to which a judicious ‘tip’ 
had admitted us), we were told the 
train va se former: the said ‘form- 
ing’ took nearly an hour more. 
Still, six is not a pleasant time to 
begin a long drive; and, after a 
little talk about the fine tall rye, 
the promising vines, the wheat, 
which the alternate frost and thaw, 
with little or no snow, had killed, 
and the dearth of horses, some of 
which changed hands for 2fr. 50c. 
after Beaugency, said our driver, 
every one fell asleep. The driver 
had the art of waking whenever he 
was wanted. Up-hill he cheered on 
his horses, down-hill he worked the 
mécanique; but he was too sleepy 
to smoke, much less to talk. 

The road was dull enough. It 
was startling to see how wonderfully 
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well it was kept; how the cantonniers 
were at work, and how their huts, 
as well as the numerous notices of 
distance, level, &c., and the well-made 
drains which abound on a route dé- 
partementale, were all intact. The 
hard side of peasant life, too, I had 
often noted before ; though till now 
I never saw wife and daughter scat- 
tering the manure with their hands 
into the furrow which the husband 
drew with his one horse. Much 
pleasanter it was to see the women 
out with their cow or two, or some- 
times a cow, a donkey, and a pair 
of goats, knitting while their pets 
were picking up the grass by the 
woodside. This abundant open air 
must counterbalance many sanitary 
evils, and they look neat and happy, 
with their box-wood faces set off 
by the whitest of caps, and their 
blue cotton dresses, always clean, 
even when old and patched. 

Here goes a Tours dentist’s cara- 
van inundress; then a string of char- 
coal waggons ; then some of the nar- 
row country carts, very well packed. 
One thing one learns in France is 
never to slur over a thing; it is we 
who are really the makeshift nation. 
Past Corméry, with its very fine 
Romanesque spire, its ruined abbey, 
and thriving mill: cwwr marri, says 
the legend, so named by the broken- 
hearted Count who ‘went into re- 
treat’ there. 

In coming over the down we 
sighted the Tour des Bradons, one 
of those feudal watch-towers, com- 
manding both valleys, the Cher and 
Indre, which are popularly attri- 
buted to Foulques Nerra (the Black 
Hawk), who certainly built part of 
the vast keep of Loches which 
now rises before us. Loches is a 
thoroughly feudal town: it clusters 
under the castle hill as if there was 
not much safety in the open; yet it 
is cut off from that hill by a deep 
ravine. So close are the houses that 
from the castleterrace you can throw 
stones down their chimneys, and yet 
no separation could be more com- 
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plete, and in the days before artillery 
more effectual. You understand the 
feudal system when you see Loches. 
All the way from Tours there has 
been scarcely a house near the high 
resd; the hamlets are hidden out of 
sight along the byeways ; Corméry 
was safe without walls amid its 
gloriously fertile meadows, because 
of the abbey to which it belonged. 
But Loches has its gates and walls ; 
and besides, independent of them 
all, the great stronghold of the 
Angevin Counts—so strong that any 
attack from the town on the castle 
would be as hopeless as for a fleet 
of fishing smacks to attack an iron- 
clad. 

‘A la Providence, chez Labbé,’ I 
got the very best lunch I ever had at 
a French country inn—soup, cutlets, 
salad, cheese like that of Brie, only 
quite fresh, and such a fowl—the 
‘good capon’ of Shakespeare’s jus- 
tice, roast with just a soupgon of 
garlic. They had Prussians here. 
Our landlady’s complaint was two- 
fold: first, they ate hugely, no 
bread, but unlimited potatoes and 
meat, with red wine (white they 
refused), and tobacco enough to 
break the hearts of those who had 
to provide it; next, that the poor 
had to keep them and pay the tax 
as well, while the bourgeois simply 
paid their tax and had no one 
billeted on them. Was this true ? 
Of course not of big places like 
Tours, where rich and poor suf- 
fered alike, and where nothing but 
the most energetic appeal saved 
some English friends of mine from 
faring like their French neighbours. 
But Mrs. Labbé had no motive for 
telling mea lie; and country mayors 
do strange things. Even in Paris 
I was assured by quite independent 
authorities that some of them sold 
our English siege-relief stores, and 
that one in particular was so bare- 
faced that he was found out by the 
authorities and had to refund after- 
wards. I wonder whether he came 
back to his post with the friends of 
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order. One thing is certain: the 
Providence is a style of inn univer- 
sal in France, but never found in 
England. An English inn of the 
same rank you would never think 
of entering. If you did, they would 
put before you doctored beer or sour 
cider, and a bit of fossil cheese with 
pasty bread ; if they gave eggs and 
very salt bacon, they would think 
they were feeding you like a prince. 
You would be obliged, too, to sit by 
yourself in a mouldy little room, for 
fear some drinker should insist on 
fraternising. In an auberge there 
is only one big room; possibly 
even mine host’s bed is stowed away 
in an alcove at the far end; but 
there is room for all, and no one 
ever interferes with you, though 
every one is civil and ready to talk, 
provided you’ve made yourself free 
of the place by touching your hat 
as you walked in. Another thing: 
I never had a meal in a French 
auberge, no matter how humble, 
where they did not give a napkin 
(generally of clean unbleached) as 
a matter of course. 

Up to the Castle plateau. ‘Je vais 
demander papa,’ says the gaoler’s 
daughter when we ask admission. 
Papa takes us all over; shows us 
the frescoes high up inside the keep : 
all the lower part was ‘scraped for 
saltpetre’ at the old Revolution. He 
shows us the dungeons and the 
oubliettes below them, and points, 
among many names on the walls, 
to ‘Ebenezer Kilburn, 1780, tem- 
perate abstine ;’ ‘a Scotchman,’ he 
says, and that is all he can tell 
us about him. The big dungeon 
where Ludovico Sforza, 11 Moro, was 
shut up by Louis XIL., is full of 
drawings—his arms, his helmet and 
portrait, and a sun-dial cleverly 
contrived opposite the little win- 
dow. The Moro died here. We 
saw Cardinal Balue’s dungeon, and 
a picture of the cage, of which we 
read in Louis XI.’s day-book: ‘A 
Guion de Broc, escuyer, seigneur de 
Vouvray, 60 livres tournoises pour 
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icelle estre par lui employées 4 faire 
faire une cage de fer pour la sécureté 
et garde de la personne du Cardinal 
d’Angiers.” Commines himself had 
tasté hwict mois what that caging 
was like. 

Any grand square keep will give 
you an idea of Nerra’s Tower: its 
round buttresses running right up 
to the top are its only peculiarity. 
It needed to be strong, being on the 
border between Aquitaine and 
Frankdom: the Counts, too, of 
Anjou and Tours were constantly 
at war. Angevin Richard took it 
by the terror of his name; but it 
held out for a year against Philip 
Augustus ; and William the Breton, 
his poet, had plenty of time to sing 
the praises of the neighbourhood, 
and to admire the luxuriance which 
has won it the epithet of Loches la 
grasse. Charles VII. was there 
when he was only king of Bourges, 
and was so poor that his treasurer 
had to borrow money to pay the 
priest quand on chrétienna Mons. le 
Dauphin, just as in Tom Taylor’s 
play he borrows money to give a 
dinner to the envoys. 

Loches must have looked very 
differently when Charles V. was 
entertained there by Francis I. in 
December 1539—most magnifi- 
cently, says the chronicle, ‘ainsy 
qu’estoit la coustume dudit seig- 
neur, car il n’eust pu faire les 
choses petites.’ 

By the way, on a house near Loches 
is a bust of Francis dated 1539. I 
don’t admire the face. Those eyes 
of his seem bad enough for any- 
thing: yet people call him hand- 
some. He is one of the kings 
who ruined the French character. 
Fancy a nation which had not 
one decently moral royal family 
all the time between St. Louis and 
Louis Philippe. What a lesson of 
heartless self-indulgence. And it 
has been well learnt, or Paris 
would not now be blossoming out 
into the old life of petits crevés, and 
cocottes, and butterfly frivolity, 
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while under St. James of the But- 
chery lie a thousand new corpses 
lightly covered with earth. Francis 
was so cold-hearted too. Semblan- 
cay, his old minister, he had called 
father ; yet he sacrificed him because 
he owed him 300,000 livres, and 
feared the old man would press for 
the money. Everybody expected a 
reprieve, for everyone knew the 
charges were trumped up: they 
waited six hours at Montfaucon to 
see if the man of eighty-two was 
really to be killed. Francis let him 
die; and the blame is surely his, 
though the satirist laid it on the 
judge: 


Lorsque Maillard, juge d’enfer, menoit 
A Montfaucon Semblangay l’4me rendre. 


Mary de Médicis stopped at Loches 
after her romantic escape from 
Blois ; and from that time the place 
falls into obscurity : even the French 
kings were not able to keep up and 
visit the enormous number of castles 
and palaces which by various annexa- 
tions had come to them. In Tou- 
raine aivne there are royal castles 
enough for a whole kingdom. 

I said the keep was like any big 
Norman keep; not so the Church, 
which stands on the other end of 
the plateau.. Its spires reminded 
me of Christ Church Cathedral at 
Oxford : but it has three instead of 
one; and instead of the late Tudor 
roof so awkwardly resting on Nor- 
man piers, it has two beautifully 
vaulted domes coeval with the Ro- 
manesque towers. It looks like one 
of the oldest Rhenish churches, only 
much grander, and with a wealth of 
fanciful carving—especially about 
the tympanum over the west door 
(in which still remain the traces of 
colour)—such as I never saw in 
Germany. The font, a Roman 
altar, seems scarcely out of place: 
the porch dates from 965; it was 
by Count Geoffroy Grise Gonelle. 
In such a place the centre of attrac- 
tion is a doll in white figured satin 
with a ruff round its neck, and the 
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wall near it covered with ex votos, 
wax heads and arms, and babes, and 
a bit of a wedding wreath. This is 
a great pilgrimage place; they have 
the girdle of the Virgin Mary. It 
used to be, doll and all, at Beau- 
tertre Priory, and every year after 
the plague of 1631 there was a pro- 
cession there on Quasimodo Sun- 
day till 1793, when the priory was 
sold, and the relic transferred to 
Loches. 

The church is dedicated to St. 
Ours of Cahors, who travelled hither, 
founding abbeys as he went. He was 
the first to set up a water-mill on the 
Indre, to the admiration of Silaris, 
‘a relation of Alaric II. ‘Céde-moi 
ton moulin,’ said the chief; and 
meeting a refusal, he built a dam to 
stop the stream. Of course when 
St. Ours began praying the dam 
burst. Those were the days of 
laborare est orare: a monastery was 
a school, a model farm, a hospital ; 
the centre of culture, as it after- 
wards became of corruption. 

The rest of the castle, used as 
the prefecture, is full of memories 
of Anne of Brittany, her ermine 
and her love-knots, with the potius 
mori quam fedari supposed to be 
typified in the ermine’s nature. 
The chestnut roof, too, is worth 
examining ; and the view over the 
rich country, and above all down 
into Loches with its gates, its quaint 
old houses, and its tall beffroi, is 
very interesting. 

Here, too, is Agnes Sorel’s huge 
horse-chestnut, a vast tree ; and her 
monument, white marble on a black 
ground, Two lambs are at her feet, 
and her small features make her very 
unlike any of the well-known French 
faces of the day. The curl on her 
short upper lip makes us ready to be- 
lieve what the chronicler says of her 
—that when the Paris people would 
not show her the reverence which 
her great pride demanded, she could 
not hide her anger, et disoit au des- 
partir que ce n’estoient que vilains. 
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She was the first of the long line 
of recognised mistresses ; and when 
she came into Paris in April 1443 
‘as d as a countess, and went 
and came with the queen without 
shame of her sin, dont la royne awoit 
moult douleur en son cuer,’ we can 
fancy the Parisians were scandal- 
ised at what was then a novelty. 
Yet we are assured on contem- 
porary authority that ‘she was 
good to the poor, and felt her posi- 
tion, and dedicated in 1444 a 
silver-gilt statue to Mary Magdalen, 
and made a good end, thinking of 
Mary the Egyptian.’! Who believes 
in portraits? If hers at Azay-le- 
Rideau is real, there is plenty in 
those Greuze-like blue eyes and 
that sad, timid, yet haughty face, to 
account for everything. Francis 
must have been looking at it when 
he wrote the line beginning ‘Gentille 
Agnés,’ which, along with Bran- 
téme’s historiette, have lifted her 
into undeserved fame. ‘ Voyant le roy 
lasche mol, she told him an astro- 
loger had said she was to be loved 
by the bravest king in Christendom, 
and threatened to go off to Henry 
if Charles didn’t mend.’ Now 
Henry V. had been dead nine years 
before Charles saw Agnes: it was 
after the herring fight in 1429 
that the spiritless trifler threat- 
ened to fly into Dauphiné; but 
the woman who said miewle vaut 
mourir was his wife, Agnes being 
then still in the household of 
the Duchess of Lorraine. All the 
three new books on Touraine— 
the Promenade Pittoresque, Abbé 
Chevalier’s Handbook, and thesplen- 
did work prepared by Mame for the 
Paris Exhibition—are, like every- 
thing else in Tours, strongly reac- 
tionary, and say very bitter things 
against the French for preferring to 
owe their deliverance to the taunts 
of a loose woman rather than to the 
efforts of Joan and the zeal of the 
queen. Another point on which 
these ‘ authorised ’ historians insist 


1 She took cere to have inscribed on it ‘ The gift of Mademo’se’le de Beauté.’ 
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is the comparative bloodlessness of 
the League troubles. ‘The con- 
spiracy of Amboise only cost the 
lives of fifteen rebels. Those who 
talk of 1,200 are the same who say 
that in 1685 8,000 Huguenots were 
turned out of Tours, the real num- 
ber being 500!’ History, we shall 
find, is being re-written, just as it 
once was by the Society of Jesus. 
As a case in point, I may refer to 
Le Hardy’s Protestantism in Nor- 
mandy, from a Romanist point of 
view, lately published by Le-Gost 
Clérisse, of Caen. Now, seeing 
that a Romanist never believes 
a book that is not published 
by authority, there is no gain- 
saying these ‘facts’ without 
going to original sources, often, in 
France, hopelessly lost. Here, how- 
ever, we can correct Mame and his 
clerical compilers. Montfancon, 
though only a Benedictine, would 
surely not exaggerate the cruelty 
of his co-religiomsts. Long before 
I knew Tours I had shuddered over 


that terrible engraving which shows 
the Loire full of drowning men and 
women whom boatmen are beating 
on the head when they seem likely 


to escape. A woman’s corpse, 
stranded on a sandbank, is already 
attacked by two ravens. Some 
wretches are being thrown over the 
bridge. In one corner poor Presi- 
dent Bourgeois is shown, nailed 
alive to a tree, while two savage 
soldiers are cutting out his heart. 
Montfaucon’s quaint comment is 
that the Duke of Montpensier set 
up gibbets to frighten the Catholics 
from murdering any more; but he 
could not stopthem. Well: this fif- 
teen against 1,200 is enough to show 
how French ‘facts’ get manipulated : 
what we want is a good, impartial 
sifting of De Thou and all the rest, 
with the view to a history of the 
Huguenots. They were the salt of 
that day’s France; and it is mainly 
for lack of that salt that society 
there is now rotten—shall I say to 
thecore? Let us at least settle the 
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question of numbers; and not for 
the League utions only, but 
for the old Terror, and for this wild 
raid of ‘the friends of Order.’ I 
saw at Tours a little book, got up 
to keep alive that spirit of ‘ven- 
geance for La Vendée,’ which De 
Gallifet and his fellows have dis- 
played so uncompromisingly. It set 
the numbers slain by the ‘ Blues” 
higher than ever, and it gave 
revolting details of cruelty. In 
Massey’s George III. we read that 
this was systematically perpetra- 
ted by the yeomanry in Ireland 
in ’98; but I had never heard them 
laid to the charge of the republicans 
in La Vendée. Let us have the 
truth, as far as it can be got at, about 
’93; and let our own correspondent, 
instead of heaping horrors on 
horrors, try to get at the numbers 
of slain and prisoners. By-and-b 
it will all be denied, and we sh 
have estimates (as there were after 
the coup d'état) proving that the 
number could not have been greater 
than a tithe of what our newspapers 
have told us it was; and when the 
prisoners stored up at Satory, like the 
Athenians in the quarries of Syra- 
cuse, are halved by fever and small- 
pox, it will be easy to count them 
and to cry out against English ex- 
aggeration. 

But we are leaving Agnes, Her 
house is in Beaulieu, the well-named 
suburb across the Indre, from 
which you get the best views of 
Loches; before leaving which I 
want to praise M. Yvon Abel, best 
of photographers: he certainly de- 
served his Great Exhibition medal. 
He had not many views of his 
town left; he had soid them to the 
Germans, who were also excellent 
customers for portraits—above 
all for groups: ‘I made them pay 
well, I assure you,’ said Madame. 
‘Most of them she found bien douz. 
“ Que voulez-vous? There are good 
and bad of all nations.” ’ 

M. Abel pointed out that the ra- 
vine insulating the castle on the far 
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side, towards Vignemont, is artifi- 

cial—a t work, at least a 
thousand yards long. On Vigne- 
mont stands one of those Roman- 
esque chapels with circular apse, of 
which we saw so many: this one, 
now a granary, is interesting from 
the number of stone coffins (some 
very old) which are ranged in- 
side it. 

Beaulieu was Foulques Nerra’s 
work: angry with the restive 
Loches folks, he built this priory 
and forced them to bring their dead 
over here for burial. It has lots 
of old houses and tourelles, and 
sets you at once en plein moyen 
dige. Here, too, are the Asile de la 
Vieillesse, the Keole Normale, and, 
wonder of wonders, a ‘ Lehran- 
stalt fiir junge Fraulein’! I know 
the Tours folks have begun to 
learn German like mad, with a 
view to the future promenade a 
Berlin; but this looks like a school 
of many years’ standing. The 
Beaulieu spire is a glorious bit of 
Romanesque ; of the nave, only the 
stumps of the pillars are left. 
There is a queer little Flamboyant 
church close by,—very low-roofed 
for France; in which I’m glad to 
see a ‘tronc de la bibliothéque, sous 
la protection du saint ange gardien.’ 
This church has some very queer 
old pictures—among them Lazarus 
and the Dogs, with Dives feasting 
in solitary grandeur on the other 
side, and a fresco of a priest giving 
away clothes, the subject explained 
by a poem, much spoiled with damp, 
addressed to dipus, and beginning: 


Carminis interior signabit sexta prioris 
Syllaba mysterium nominis atque rei. 


Alas that the Englishman must 
always move on! I should like 
to have seen the priest, and tried 
to make out the defaced verses. 
Most Touraine churches are get- 
ting ashamed of their old pictures : 
a namby-pamby copy of something 
Italian, ‘donné par UEmpereur,’ 
replaces them; but Beaulieu is as 
yet safe from restoration and im- 
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provement. Its most enterprising 
tradesmen seem to be knackers; at 
least four of whom have put up signs 
detailing their operations, and offer- 
ing competitive prices for worn-out 
animals. 

And now en route ; 
walk to St. Aignan. There is a 
stretch of vine land; they keep 
their vines here cut quite close to 
the ground; and then begins the 
forest, and we are soon trying short 
cuts, and botanising among the 
vipérine, the leopard’s-bane, and 
epipactis, and starch-hyacinth, and 
creeping gorse, and other novelties, 

Look at that cantonnier’s wheel- 
barrow, with its seven staples, for 
spade, rake, and all his tools, not 
forgetting the iron rod on which is 
fixed his number; how neat it 
must look at night if he puts 
everything in its place! ‘ Make- 
shift’ is a word which does not 
exist in modern French. Every- 
thing is numéroté; how sad that 
all this superficial order is com- 
patible with such ruinous jobbery 
and disorder in great matters. It 
is the old quis custodiet custodes ? 

Who says there are no big trees in 
a French forest? Here are plenty 
of sizeable oaks, and hundreds of 
large elms; and as for mistletoe, all 
Somerset couldn’t produce as much 
as we see in these seven leagues. 
That ruin inside the garden, with 
the rocks and the hanging wood be- 
hind it, is the Chartreuse du Liget, 
built by Henry II. as an expiation 
for Becket’s death. There’s some 
very old glass there, and some fres- 
coes ; and the vine covering the gar- 
den wall is in itself worth seeing, not 
to speak of the modern monastery, 
with its strange gateway showing 
St. Jerome and his skull, and a lot 
more incitements to Trappism. 

Farther on is a pretty little red- 
tiled chiteau with moat and big 
towers, about which I’ve nothing to 
tell you, except that, if you are an 
artist, pack up at once and go there, 
and get the lassie whom we saw cow- 
tending to sit as she did that after- 
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noon, and, as far as’subject goes, I'll 
warrant you'll sell your picture. 

Montresor at last : it reminds me, 
I don’t know why, of Abbotsford. 
The castle here, splendidly placed 
on an insulated rock, seems on 
better terms with the town than 
that of Loches. The mass of cone- 
roofs, the bright white castle walls, 
the little town grouped below and 
alongside, form a very striking 
picture. 

The church is a curious specimen 
of Renaissance Gothic, in which the 
ornaments ali look stuck on, instead 
of growing, as they are in real 
work, out of the design, and being 
really helpful as well as ornamental. 
The tombs of the Bastarnay family 
are well worth seeing. 

No one in the chateau: some say 
my Lord is in England, others that 
he is with the army. As he is a 
Pole, it is possible he may have 
joined the Commune. Everybody 
regrets him; he was the soul of the 
hunting and shooting of the neigh- 
bourhood: ‘but you know there 
was no “ sport”’ last season.’ Amid 
his splendid lilacs is a fine statue; 
his half-caste pipe-bearer calls it 
‘Thorwaldsen’s Fallen Angel.’ 

We must stay at Montresor to- 
night: what’s the use of walking 
through new country in the dark ? 
How old the houses are and how 
irregular !—is it their irregu- 
larity which makes the difference 
between a French and an English 
town? Our hostel is close by the 
very old Gothic bridge. Madame is 
full of complaints about the Prus- 
sians; they cost her fifty francs 
during their three weeks’ stay, and 
she is quite one of the poorer in- 
habitants. The lancers, she says, 
were decent fellows, but the foot 
soldiers were mere canaille. 

To bed early; for we mean to 
start betimes. A big bedroom with 
tile floor—so neat, so prettily adorn- 
ed with lilac and ‘May’: the strong 
roof-timbers would please Mr.Charles 
Reade. Everything is in walnut— 
the stout tables, the wardrobe 
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with its bright steel locks, the three 
bedsteads with their clean bedding, 
perfect, save in the total absence of 
blankets. The walls are hung with 
pictures and memorials of the son’s 
first communion: ‘Précieux souvenir 
pour le coeur fidéle. . . . Bonne Mére, 
c’est sous votre sainte protection que 
j'ai mis ma persévérance. . . . Le 
ciel est une premiére communion qui 
dure toujours.” Among them are 
MS. verses written like copper-plate, 
no doubt by the local ‘ letter-writer,’ 
a well-known institution in every 
French town. Here are some of 
them : 


A peine entrons-nous dans la vie 
Que, du ciel traversant l’azur, 

Prés de nous, sentinelle amie, 
Vient se placer un esprit pur. 


Or ce pur esprit qui nous aime, 
Qui nous sert partout de soutien, 

Cet étre envoyé de Dieu méme, 
C’est lui le bon ange gardien. 


How different all this from the 
fittings of a Paris room; it might 
be in another world. 

We leave Montresor soon after 
4 4M. Madame gives us coffee ; 
and through the rain we walk in 
our waterproofs across long tracts 
of woodland and vineyard and past 
rich valleys into St. Aignan, on the 
Cher. Here the castle is finer 
and much larger than Montresor: 
there are two distinct parts—the old 
and the Renaissance. You walk up 
a steep narrow street and reach the 
church, whence a broad flight of 
steps leads you to the castle-terrace. 
Of course you may people staircase 
and terrace with the stately dames 
and spruce abbés for whom they were 
constructed ; but at present there is 
a lonely look about it all : the owner, 
the Prince of Chalais, is an old man 
of sixty-five, who has lost his wife 
and his daughter (married to the 
Duke of Choiseul), and who is de- 
scribed as trés-dévét. He is more 
than this, if it is true that he gave 
100,000 francs for a school. The 
priest tells me he is la provi- 
dence du pays. I wish he would 
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make an effort to preserve the fres- 
coes in the crypt. The damp is 
ruining them ; but there is enough 
left to set any archeologist wild. 
They seemed to me eleventh century 
work at the latest. The church 
itself is the finest bit of Romanesque 
I ever saw—as lofty as Loches, and 
far surpassing it in details. The 
capitals are wonderful—a stag-hunt, 
Balaam and his ass, and the judg- 
ment of Solomon, represented on 
them. The restoration has been 
most careful: the lost capitals are 
replaced by copies of those more 
or less unhurt, such copies being 
worked from plaster casts, which are 
still kept for reference in the crypt. 
England did not grow parish 
churches like that; butthen Touraine 
is the exception, even in France. 
We must see Talleyrand’s Valen- 
gay; so we hire a three-abreast 
Whitechapel with a brisk Breton 
pony almost wholly hidden under a 
load of harness. Villentrois, about 
half-way, is a striking ruin—a grand 
keep with flanking towers command- 
ing three rich valleys. Then begins 
the long pull up through the forest ; 
glade after glade opening on either 
hand, and here and there six avenues 
meeting at a cross. We pass the 
huge ponds—the Erckmann-Cha- 
trian hatred of étangs does not 
seem to have extended here. Your 
Tourainer, even if he is a Red, will 
tell you they bring in much more as 
ponds than they wouldif drained and 
tilled. Here is the chiteau; and 
soon we are being taken over it by 
a most magnificent and supercilious 
footman, who evidently thinks no 
one ought to come to Valencay in a 
dust-coat or a wide-awake. The 
place is disappointing, except to 
those who care about portraits of the 
Bonaparte and Restoration periods, 
and curious prints, a good many of 
them representing the heroes of 
American independence. The most 
interesting thing to me was a 
splendid copy of the great Napo- 
leonic work on Egypt. The Tal- 
leyrand relics, the spring and 


bandages of his club-foot, d&c., are 
gone to Paris; and there is not 
grandeur enough in rooms or furni- 
ture to make up for the total absence 
of architectural beauty. The park is. 
a flat upland down, not like St. 
Aignan, on a crest of rock over- 
hanging the river, but sloping gently 
away in all directions. We hear of 
other chateaux not far off, ‘dans un 
pays perdu,’ says, coaxingly, the 
landlady of the low-roomed Eng- 
lish-like inn. She wants us to stay 
a few days; and Valengay would 
be a very good centre for excur- 
sions. The town had that flavour 
of big house which is so often 
noted in Hngland, and which was 
not at all perceptible at St. Aignan : 
the type of face struck me as singu- 
larly un-Touraine-like ; most of those 
we met had large features and blue 
or grey eyes. 

The Prince-Cardinal is buried in 
a vault in the chapel of a convent- 
school, kept up by the family, and 
educating in its different class-rooms 
nearly ali the children in the place. 
The old nun who went round with 
us pointed out as a great curiosity 
the painting on the apse and side- 
walls representing arches, mouldings, 
&c. The deception is very com- 
plete. She was proud to say that the 
artists who did it got their twenty 
francs a day. It was no use turning 
a ray from Mr. Ruskin’s lamp of 
truth upon her. Dexterous shading 
in stone colour and sepia pleased 
her better than the boldest carving. 

From St. Aignan to Blois by 
next day’s early dépéche. We 
share the open coupé with the 
driver, who glorifies the sheepskin 
that he hands to us by the mag- 
nificent phrase, ‘ Messieurs, si vous 
voulez administrer cela sur vos 
genoux.’ This stamps him as a 
man worth talking to; and, as he 
is an old soldier, I soon get his 
views on things in general. The 
army was beaten, he thought, be- 
cause the officers from La Fléche 
and St. Cyr ought to have served 
in the ranks ; ‘those young swells 
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are too fond of their café.’ Then 
the country showed no self-sacrifice : 
‘on tenait beaucoup 4 sa vie; on 
était riche, confortable, aisé;’ ‘a 
labourer used to get forty sous, a 
workman four francs a day; so the 
working people were against the war 
from the first—it was just a trick of 
the Emperor. He’d had so many 
wars, that man. What did we want 
with the Mexican war? we were 
never asked. The fact is, les 
ministres ont rowé la France (a 
phrase I often heard) : they ought 
to have known that our army 
was not ready. We want a law to 
keep kings im order, and then we 
never need fear; les pewples veulent 
la paiz.’ Inamed America as an 
instance to the contrary. ‘ Well, I 
don’t know how they felt out there 
(said he), but in France [’'m 
quite sure that not one in a 
thousand is soldat de bon ceur. 
As for moblots, who could expect 
young lads who had never fired a 
gun to do anything— in such a fear- 
ful winter too? Then the Generals 
were always being changed: why 
should D’Aurelle have been allowed 
to resign ? Suppose every private 
had done the same? ‘But you didn’t 
mean war d@ outrance (said I), or 
these forests were just the places for 
ambuscades.’—* No: what could we 
do? The mayors gave in like whip- 
ped curs; the peasants often turned 
our Francs-tireurs away unhelped, 
when they’d been loading the Ger- 
mans with good things the day be- 
fore. They put up with anything from 
them, and never thought of grumb- 
ling; but if our fellows, worn out 
with cold and hunger, made a little 
free, they cried out that they were 
much worse than the enemy.’ One 
thing he steadfastly believed: that, 
but for the armistice, the French 
would have beaten in the last battle 
near Blois. 

I find prices have risen, though 
at Contres fair white wine costs only 
4d. a bottle (it sells for 80 francs the 
piece), and a little leg of mutton 
may still be bought for 30 sous. 
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Cows used to cost 80 francs—they 
now fetch 300; and with horses the 
increase is much the same. We are 
on the edge of the Sologne, where 
land is fabulously cheap, and where 
Imperial farming experiments were 
being carried on. We pass a good 
many new model farms with splendid 
outbuildings, all on that grand 
scale which the French affect. The 
most cheering thing in France is to 
find that the peasant has not lost 
heart (in some places I hear he has, 
and is emigrating): he is hoemg 
his vines as usual, and weeding his 
rye, and cutting his splendid crops 
of tréfle; and his newspapers’ are 
urging on him the need of working 
doubly hard, and of neglecting no 
appliances to increase the yield. 
This is not bad in a country saccagé 
de fond en comble (as my driver 
expressed it), and now suffering 
from the terrible plague of civil 
war. ‘* What about Paris?’ Here- 
upon driver grows mysterious, and 
buttons up his horse-hide overcoat. 
He is no reactionist, or he would 
burst out into an angry torrent of 
‘tas de gueux, égout de toute 
l'Europe,’ and so forth; he is nota 
Red, for he spoke admiringly of the 
Périgords as one of the ‘trés- 
grandes familles de la France, who 
need not cut up each of their estates 
because they’ve half-a-dozen differ+ 
ent properties in the family. He 
has a notion that Thiers is like the 
rest, anxious to make a good thing 
out of governing France ; and that 
if the Commune can govern with- 
out jobbery, they'll be doing what 
the country wants. 

But here is Blois, at the end of a 
long, straight, tree-bordered road, 
with its huge castle on the left, 
its cathedral, seminary, and big 
barrack on the right. Here are 
signs enough of war: the road-side 
trees are spared, as they are almost 
everywhere ; but there are a few 
gutted houses, and plenty of shot- 
marks; and the splendid bridge has 
its middle arch still patched up 
with timber. This fatuous trick 
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of ruining their own bridges did 
the French no good, and the 
Germans no harm. Here, after 
the cowards had surrendered a 
place so defensible as Blois, in spite 
of all Gambetta could do by tearing 
his hair and threatening to shoot 
the man who had hoisted the white 
flag, they lost the chance of retaking 
it simply because they had broken 
their bridge. Lecanu, prefect of the 
Loire and Cher, a little more ener- 
getic than most prefects, and Count 
Pourcet, commander of the 25th 
corps, were sent by Gambetta to 
try a coup-de-main on Blois. They 
marched from St. Aignan on the 
26th of January, and took the 
suburb of Vienne at the point of 
the bayonet. The Germans were 
driven across the river; but they 
had time to burn the woodwork, and 
so to place the broken arch between 
themselves and their pursuers. 

Up the steep streets—some of 
them actually flights of steps—and 
past the old wooden houses to the 
cathedral: a poor Renaissance affair 
—said to be by Mansard, whose 
Gothic was much like that of Wren. 
A corner wall near it is formed into 
a@ monstrous dial, with latitude and 
longitude lines; retard sur Paris, 
avance sur Tours; a calendar of 
great feasts, marked by the length- 
ening or shortening of the mid-day 
shadow, according to the season; 
and much more information, with 
the motto Transit hora, manent 
opera. The Jesuits have been here; 
and if the French had learnt a tithe 
as diligently as their instructors 
taught, Goethe would not have 
described them as ‘ folks who wear 
moustaches and know nothing of 
geography,’ nor would generals of 
division during this war have asked 
helplessly ‘ What’s the name of this 
place?’ when they stumbled un- 
awares upon the key to a whole 
system of strategic movements. 

They are very good Catholics 
here ; but their services are as drony 
as they were at Le Mans and at 
Tours. There is a business look 
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about it all, which would be very 
disgusting to a warm neophyte ac- 
customed to our Bayswater St. Mary 
of the Angels. The priests sit while 
the psalms are chanted, and one 
(who every now and then pulls out 
a dirty blue pocket-handkerchief) 
makes his cold an excuse for not 
even taking off his biretta during 
the Gloria. At the altar for the 
dead is a piece of sculpture of the 
Westminster Abbey school: a wo- 
man kneels as if to Death, who is 
pointing his lean finger at her, while 
a cherub creeps under his robe and 
steals his scythe. Below is the oft- 
paraded quotation from Maccabees, 
‘sancta ergo et salubris excogitatio 
pro defunctis orare.’ But for the 
lovely view from its terrace of 
the bright river and suburb and 
sunny town, the cathedral would 
be hardly worth a visit. 

Of the chateau, part was built by 
Louis XIL., part by Francis I., and 
part by Gaston Duke of Orleans, 
brother of Louis XIII., who, ba- 
nished here, was allowed to Man- 
sardise one whole side of the build- 
ing. His portion I found was still 
used as an ambulance. The whole 
castle had been given up for this 
purpose ; sixty beds were still lying 
about in the salle d’états. 

Francis liked Blois; and his grand 
winding staircase, with open-work 
sides, is one of the finest in France. 
But what was Blois to one who al- 
ready ‘révait Chambord et Fon- 
tainebleau?’ The salamander and 
the cyphers of Francis and Queen 
Claude are repeated oftener on this 
staircase than even Louis XII.’s 
porcupine is on the entrance gate ; 
and the young brown-faced guide, 
who goes over his lesson as if he 
was wound up fresh every time, 
takes care to impress on you that 
of all the cyphers and other panel 
ornaments there are not two alike. 

Anyone who has to do with fitting 
up modern Gothic interiors should 
come to Blois. The guard-rooms, 
audience-rooms, king’s and queen’s 
rooms, are all perfectly restored ; 
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and somehow, with less gilding and 
more dull red and olive green, 
they look far more ‘real’ than our 
attempts at medisval colouring. 
Rossetti would delight in some of 
these walls covered with large 
quaint leaves and flowers. Ofcourse 
the royal bedrooms are very rich: 
in Catherine de Médicis’ room there 
is a door leading to the dungeons, 
‘for her to go and listen to what the 
prisoners were saying.’ The whole 
place still reeks of the murder of Le 
Balafré. They show you the closet 
in the thickness of the wall where 
his murderers were hidden ; the ora- 
tory in which two monks were set 
to pray ‘for the King’s success ina 
great and secret matter’ while the 
killing was going on; the passage 
along which Guise crawled out of 
the little room where he was struck, 
into the King’s bedroom, and there 
died. ‘Il est encore plus grand mort 
que vivant,’ said Henry, as he 
kicked his fallen enemy. Don’t for- 
get to see, opposite the winding 
staircase, the little chapel, all painted 
and gilt a year or two ago. Man- 
sard spared it ; but the great dining- 
hall he ruthlessly pulled down to set 
up his own Palladian monstrosity. 
The museum has plenty of pictures, 
and, of course, a bust of Papin, as the 
true inventor of the steam-engine. 

On our way down we look into 
St. Nicholas’s Church, much finer 
than the cathedral, but spoiled. 
Fancy a splendid portail, with its 
tympanum replaced by a flat oak 
board with a big angel’s head in 
the middle of it, just like what you 
expect in St. Andrew’s, Holborn. 
What a contrast, inside, between the 
grand pillars and the mean little 
prints of Our Lord’s Stations fasten- 
ed on them! it seems as if the present 
worship was like a very shrivelled 
kernel in such a glorious shell. 

We don’t stay long in the town; 
for we have to walk to Chambord 
to-night; and, in spite of Murray, 
the houses in Blois are not so old 
as the Angers and Rouen and 
Chester housesare. So off we start 
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along a bye-road as winding as 
any in Cornwall. It is Sunday 
evening; but here and there the 
women are weeding. Some men 
are loading barrels on a long, nar- 
row, high-wheeled wine-cart, as 
if Sunday was for rich folks; and 
one old peasant is ploughing a very 
small triangle of land, his wife 
following with the seed. Most of 
the cottages seem quite empty ; but 
the ‘cafés,’ as all the drinking-shops 
call themselves, are all choke-full. 
Where most of the women are I 
don’t know, though in one village I 
see a little horse-play going on 
between some big girls and lads. 
We come upon plenty of villages, 
because we are following the course 
of a little river; but not once do I 
see, what would be so common in 
England or Germany, mother and 
father and children taking a walk 
together or sitting down in a family 
party. No: it is the drinking-shop 
which is ruining French family life 
in country places far more than the 
novels of the Satanic school; and 
the taste for drinking has been 
brought in by the army. Since this 
has grown so vastly, for every mis- 
sionary of ,Silenus who used to go 
about doing mischief there are now 
nine or ten. But Touraine is sober 
compared with drunken Normandy 
and more drunken Brittany. 

The fact is universal solidarity is 
as much the law of collective Europe 
as it was of ‘the house that Jack 
built’ and its belongings. How 
much, I wonder, of France’s present 
position is due to us. My doctor at 
Tours, when I said, ‘ How could you 
all have put up with that man for 
twenty years?’ replied, ‘Does not 
England count for something among 
the causes which kept him where he 
was ? Think of your Times, and its 
toadying, and its Arabian Nights’ 
account of Compiégne ; and your 
Queen, too, kissing him and receiv- 
ing him as a brother. He got a 
vast amount of moral support from 
you.’ So it is; and if newspaper 
scribes at all realised this, they 
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would be a good deal more careful 
than they are how they fill up their 
columns. Better have (as Fors 
Clavigera advises) a newspaper of 
facts only, ‘old and well-sifted 
facts,’ than one which befools us 
and does harm to other nations. 
Anyhow, French drinking comes of 
the French army; and the army 
grew so big because we placarded 
our determination never to interfere, 
happen what might, if only Bel- 
gium was let alone; and it grew so 
vicious and undisciplined because 
it was managed by a selfish charla- 
tan; and, since we were always 
patting that charlatan on the back, 
you see we may be found guilty on 
two counts of the present increase in 
French intemperance. Itis a bad 
sign—one of the many bad signs 
which the nation shows. I saw 


plenty of it, for all the railways were 
blocked with troops of all arms 
moving Paris-wards; and I don’t 
think under the Empire they could 
have had more wine and petits verres 


than they had under M. Thiers. 
‘Nous sommes un triste monde,’ 
said an old friend at Tours. ‘ All 
this Paris trouble is because we feel 
we've lost dignity, and are blindly 
striving nous retremper. Look at 
the papers of last autumn. Every- 
body made game of everything—of 
the war, of the enemy, and then by- 
and-by of the Emperor, laughing like 
mad fools after Sedan, though almost 
every one had lost a relation.” And 
then he took down a file of Paris Jowr- 
nal, and Gaulois, and Figaro, which 
he kept as a curiosity, and read me 
some of the lies upon which people 
were fed: ‘One of the Prussian 
armies is pursued by Bazaine, but 
sedulously avoids a battle. . 

Weissembourg, Worth, Forbach, 
dazzled Europe looks at as the 
three most glorious pages of our 
military epic. . . . Of the splendid 
army of Prince Frederic Charles 
there are only a few remnants left. 
. . . The Berliners have assailed 
Bismark’s house crying “ Bread! 
bread !”’ the servants came to the 
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windows and shouted, “If you want 
bread, go to Paris and get it.” ’ And 
so on through the whole set. My 
friend is fond of showing up the 
esprit Parisien and the fanfaronnade 
of Victor Hugo. ‘They want to 
lord it over France! Tas de ca- 
naille; et cent fois plus canaille 
parcequ’ils font cela avec les 
Prussiens 4 St.-Denis.’ No Com- 
munist he, and certainly no Ver- 
saillese ; for even then, when Thiers 
had got no farther than registering 
a solemn vow that nothing should in- 
duce him to bombard Paris yet the 
very next daybegan to shell the Porte- 
Maillot and the Champs Elysées, he 
was loud in denouncing ‘the blind 
cruelty of this upstart Assembly.’ 
‘I tell you what,’ he whispered, with 
a flash in his old eyes, ‘it’s Bis- 
mark putting on the screw. He 
dreads nothing but republicanism, 
but he is really afraid of that. 
And you'll see he won’t let Thiers 
accept or offer terms. I know what 
their republic will come to.’ 

We are near Chambord, past the 
rye and the old mossy vie stumps, 
and in the long ‘straight park- 
avenue. The frogsare noisy ; we can 
scarcely hear that nightingale, which 
does not seem to mind them in the 
least. And here is the chitean, so 
strange in the moonlight; and here 
the welcome little inn, where we 
are soon eating matelotte and ome- 
lette and lots of other good things, 
which somehow never give after- 
trouble, as an English supper is sure 
to do, And the beds, so plump and 
clean : when shall we introduce that 
best of French eustoms, the yearly 
ripping open and cleaning of the 
beds in the hot sun? I believe 
there are English beds that have 
come down uncleaned as heirlooms ; 
now and then a clean ‘tick’ is put 
on, but the imside remains, and 
people are born and die on it. 

At Chambord, the gardien, who 
sells photographs and engravings, 
and points out how they got 
stained when the Prussians came 
—‘for I hid them im a cellar,’— 
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is a part of the place. He holds 
a brief for Francis against Louis 
XIV., who pulled everything about 
to suit his own views, even tamper- 
ing with the ‘double escalier tour- 
nant,’ which is, I suppose, unique. 
By this double spiral two can go up 
and just catch an occasional glimpse 
of one another through side open- 
ings, but never meet till they reach 
the top. The roof is the glory of 
Chambord: ‘you see they used to 
live a great deal on it,’ as Mr. Reade 
proposes the Londoners shall do. 
‘The ladies came up there and 
watched the hunting going on in 
the park all round; and then, when 
it was over, the gentlemen came up 
and talked to them about it.’ The 
details of the domes, buttresses, pin- 
nacles, and ornamented chimney- 
stacks are wonderfully rich. We 
have our Renaissance at Longleat 
and Burleigh, but it never blos- 
somed into such magnificence as it 
displaysin France. Fancy fifty-two 
stacks of chimneys, thirty-two small 
spiral staircases, and three grand 
ones. 

I’m afraid the Prussians, who (the 
gardien said) would have paid for 
photographs in coups de poing, did 
some damage to the place. I wish 
they had done more, for I can’t 
help regretting that Chambord was 
basely abandoned by General Mo- 
randi. There are the loop-holes 
in the park wall, and there is the 
position to speak for itself. A 
handful of desperate men might 
have blocked the road to Blois and 
given time for Gambetta to put it 
in a state of defence. But then the 
French were never desperate: they 
talked about being so, and always 
waited for some one else to be de- 
sperate for them. Morandi was of 
course ‘a traitor;’ but he was no 
more a traitor than almosteverybody 
except the restless Gambetta and 
the reckless Nationals whom Trochu 
maddened by refusing to use them 
and then calling them cowards. 

Chambord is a fine place—much 
finer, to my mind, than Versailles; 
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and the pictures are interesting, 
especially Marie Leczynski, looking 
so different in her plain red dress 
from all the powdered and painted 
dames around her. But somehow I 
get careless of all its grandeur when 
I look at that loop-holed wall, and 
think of how much might have 
been saved—Ferriéres degradation, 
miserable, impossible peace, Paris 
madness and wild destruction, and 
(most sadly shameful thing of all) 
the wretched Thiers’ eulogium on 
‘our brave army,’ ‘ our unvanquish- 
ed and unvanquishable host,’ with 
Marquis Gallifet as chief hero—all 
this avoided had Morandi held firm. 

Through the park, where we 
can’t help hunting thegreen lizards, 
and out upon the tilled land, where 
women are filling their aprons with 
weeds for their cows, and others 
washing the dust off what they’ve 
cut. It is a typical bit of France— 
the forest behind, in front, towards 
the river, villages and clumps of 
trees, and around a sandy ocean of 
allotments in every kind of crop. 
This is, I suppose, the Varennes, 
‘light alluvial sand of inexhaustible 
fertility.’ Soon we come to the Loire 
levée, and then to the ferry which 
lands us under pretty Menars-le- 
Chateau. The castle terrace, high 
above the river, looks lovely; the 
place belonged to Madame de Pom- 
padour, one of those who did more 
to bring France to what she is than 
half-a-dozen Bismarks. 

White, clean-looking Menars has 
not much to interest. They make 
bricks here; they have a stained- 
glass works. On almost every door 
is chalked malade: I’m afraid they 
had small-pox; but they used the 
word really as a charm against 
Prussian occupation. The Prussians 
were here three months, and have 
won the deep hatred of the people ; 
they don’t talk of them in Menars 
as they did at Loches and Montresor. 
So we find it all along : where there 
was no fighting the Prussians were 
on their best behaviour and won 
golden opinions ; but their plan was 
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to crush ont resistance by bitter 
severity wherever there had been a 
struggle, and so along the line of 
actual fighting you don’t hear much 
in their praise. 

The church is a poor affair, with 
a fine monument to Gul. Charron, 
preses infulatus 1619. In one of the 
pews we find a sort of French Chris- 
tian Year, ‘Chants pieux, ou choix 
de cantiques en rapport avec l’esprit 
de l’église.’ Except those for the 
mois de Marie the greater number 
dwell on the terrors of the law. 

Here is part of the ‘Voix d’un 
réprouvé:’ 

Adieu, paradis de délices, 
Beau ciel, 5 cité des élus; 
J’étais eréé pour vous, et d’éternels sup- 
plices 
Sont devenus ma part; pour moi vous 
n’étes plus. 


The priest shows us his relic-boxes, 
but cannot vouch for their authen- 
ticity: ‘they were all scattered at 
the Reformation; some are real, 
because of the holes in which the 
gold setting was once fixed.’ I 
didn’t like to ask him the exact 
value of non-authentic relics. 

The train starts at last, and we 
pass Blois, catching a glimpse of 
the red frescoes on the castle, and 
Chaumont (Mons Calidus) on its 
terrace above the Loire—Chaumont, 
where that Cardinal of Amboise was 
born who ruled France so well 
under Louis XII., and where, by- 
and-by, Catherine of Medicis worked 
at astrology, until after her hus- 
band’s death she made Diana of 
Poitiers give her Chenonceaux and 
take all this in exchange. 

Near Lineray the low hills on 
the right come close to the river, 
and there are plenty of those cave- 
houses, burrowed in the soft sand- 
cliff, which are so common in 
Touraine. 

On Amboise the war laid its hand 
very heavily. The old suspension 
bridge was cut; the fine new bridge 
fell literally all of a heap when one 
pier was destroyed: ‘it was so 
well built, you see,’ was the expla- 
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nation. The castle stands grandly 
on a plateau of rock, a spur of 
which supports the Sainte-Chapelle, 
built for Anne of Brittany, perhaps 
by some of the famous guild of 
workmen who did so much for her 
in Brittany itself. The carvings 
are wonderful; the St. Hubert 
scene over the doorway is as rich as 
stonework can be. Louis Philippe 
did a great deal of restoration here : 
he tunnelled under the rock, and 
made the winding carriage drives in- 
side the two enormous towers (each 
forty-two feet across), which, rising 
from the foot of the rock, are car- 
ried as high as the rest of the 
building. He, too, fitted up the place 
to receive Abd-el-Kader, breaking 
big holes into the old dungeons so as 
to form out of them a second suite 
of rooms, cool and yet dry. Never 
was castle so metamorphosed. 
Yet you can see the room where Mar- 
garet of Anjou was reconciled to 
the Earl of Warwick, and that in 
which the doom of La Renaudie 
and his fellows was fixed, and 
(saddest of all) the spot where 
Charles VIII. died for want of 
the commonest attention. On April 
7, 1498, the king, after twice con- 
fessing, came out of the queen’s 
rooms to watch the tennis players 
in the castle ditch. He had to 
cross a place (you can see it still) 
‘le plus déshonoré du chateau, car 
tout lemonde y fesoit ses nécessités.’ 
Little as he was, he knocked his 
head against the lintel as he 
hastened through, cracking the stone 
with the force of the blow. Still 
he looked on at the game for hours, 
and then fell down in a fit of apo- 
plexy. Everybody, as usual, did the 
wrong thing; instead of carrying him 
into the fresh air, they brought a 
mattress, and let him lie for nine 
hours ‘dans une galerie infecte et 
souillée d’ordures. La royne estoit 
en un coing de la salle gisante 4 terre 
et plorante incessamment. Et ainsi 
(adds Commines) départit de ce 
monde si puissant et si grand roy, 
en si misérable lieu, qui tant avoit de 
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belles maisons et en faisoit une si 
belle, et si ne sceut 4 ce besoin finer 
d’une pauvre chambre.’ His wife 
soon consoled herself: poor Jeanne, 
Louis XI.’s daughter, the original 
of Kingsley’s Ugly Princess, was 
divorced. I am ashamed to say 
that Louis XII. was dastard enough 
to invent lies about her. The 
people knew better, and called the 
three papal judges who pronounced 
the divorce, Caiaphas, Herod, and 
Pontius Pilate. 

At Amboise you'll be sure to 
hear of Francis 1.’s trick: he loosed 
a huge wild boar at the wedding 
of Renée de Bourbon and the Duke 
of Lorraine ; the beast suddenly ran 
upstairs and burst into the ladies’ 
room, and Francis won much glory 
by rushing upon it and killing it 
at one blow. They will show yon, 


too, Leonardo da Vinci’s skull; but 
as the only identification was the 
letters ARD on the coffin, a French 
archeologist suggests that Tissard, 
Renard, &c., are common enough 


local names. 

Amboise is great in print shops. 
Here is ‘Ireland and Jamaica: a 
nigger whispers to a disconsolate 
Pat, ‘Have patience,’ while Bull, 
with a big stick, stands by to check 
any impatient tendencies. From 
the next window stares l’étranger a 
Paris : the Englishman with china- 
blue eyes, long flapping spaniel-ear 
whiskers, faultless teeth, which he 
shows to the full, cherry lips, and, 
of course, a white hat, light coat, 
and plaid trowsers. There is more 
fun in the next pane: a village 
mayor at the Great Exhibition 
comes upon Madame Potiphar, with 
her sphinx face and yellow skin. 
Turning to Joseph, a very hand- 
some young clerk, he collars him, 
and cries, ‘Look at that creature: 
why, you've been a polisson for four 
thousand years, deceiving us with 
all this stuff about your virtue and 
self-restraint. Get along with you !’ 

Just outside Amboise is all that 
is left of Chanteloup, where Choi- 
seul retired when Madame du Barry 
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had got him deposed. Her man- 
agement was so much worse, even 
than his, that everybody flocked 
to Chanteloup, and his court was 
far more thronged than that of 
Versailles. The Bande Noire, those 
uncompromising utilitarians of 1830, 
bought up the place and sold the 
materials, leaving nothing but the 
pagoda, one of the Chinoiseries, 
which in England as well (witness 
Kew) were fashionable about 1770. 
Chanteloup had been the residence 
of that Madame des Ursins who 
governed Spain so well as long as 
they would let her do so. 

The walk to Chenonceaux is very 
pleasant, past turreted farms, which 
have been chateaux, and rock- 
houses, and caves, which they call 
greniers de César. Chenonceaux is 
indeed a bijou; most of it is ac- 
tually on the Cher, and somehow 
(as at Venice) we think a great 
deal of buildings that rise out of 
the water. It belongs to Deputy 
Wilson: his tall concierge hastens 
to inform us that he is not English 
in spite of the name. Monsieur is 
at Versailles, settling the rents that 
the Parisians are to pay for the 
months of siege, fiddling at that 
and other trifles while Paris is being 
worked up to madness pitch. We 
go through all the rooms, with 
their wealth of antique furniture, 
carpets and glasses, and plaster 
ceilings. A great many of the 
‘relics’ have been discredited, ‘ for 
madame,’ said the porter’s wife, 
‘ will have nothing called by a name 
that does not belong to it.’ So Mary 
Queen of Scots’ mirror, Francis I.’s 
wine-glass, &c., have gone into 
the common ruck of nameless cu- 
riosities. Francis’s hunting-horn is 
the only thing about which there 
seems no doubt. The outside of 
the place is not less charming than 
the perfectly furnished rooms in 
which you can even more readily 
fancy Diana of Poitiers and Cesar 
of Vendéme than you can picture 
Madame Dupin with Voltaire, Rous- 
seau, and Bolingbroke about her. 
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How is it that she managed to live 
on quietly here, through the Terror, 
without the loss of a tree or a chair, 
and with no thought of her life 
being *1 danger ? 

No. wonder Mary Stuart wished 
to live on here as dowager; under 
these grand trees she may have 
written her sweet Complaincte : 

Si en quelque séjour, 

Soit en bois ou en prée, 
Soit sur l’aube du jour 
Ou soit sur la vesprée, 
Sans cesse mon cueur sent 
Le regret d'un absent. 


Here are more verses on Diana’s 
own garden :! 


Marguerites, lys, et eilletz, 
Passeveloux, roses flairantes, 
Romarins, boutons vermeilletz, 
Lavandes odoriférantes, 

Toutes autres fleurs apparentes 
Jectans odeur trés-adoulcie 

Qui jamais au cueur ne soucie. 


As Chambord is perhaps the 
grandest, so Chenonceaux is surely 
the prettiest specimen of the French 
Renaissance—a style distinct from 
Brunelleschi’s Italian Renaissance, 
though of course it owes much to 
the French painters who went to 
Rome, and to the fashion which set 
in after Charles VIII.’s Italian 
wars. Still it ignores Vitruvius, and 
does not give up the pointed arch, 
of which the Italians never under- 
stood the use or the beauty. 

One can’t see everything. Cangé, 
the old seat of the Cunninghams ; 
Pocé, near Amboise, with the great 
iron-foundries, where the fine roof of 
the Tours station was made; almost 
every village has its chateau. An- 
other time I may tell you of those 
lying south and west of Tours— 
Azay-le-Rideau, Luynes, Langeais, 
and so on to Chinon and Fontev- 
rault. 

Now we must get back to Tours. 
The train is full of soldiers, packed 
into carriages of every class. Civi- 
lians show, as much as they dare 
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their dislike of the fellows—re- 
turned prisoners mostly, who are 
being brigaded and sent up to Ver- 
sailles. No one treats them even 
to a halfpenny cigar. The station 
just before Tours is full of Turcos 
and Zouaves on their vay to Alge- 
ria: it is a wild scene—men in bur- 
nouses lying about round their piled 
muskets, others sitting at a long 
table in the buvette. It is night; 
and the contrast from the quiet of 
Chenonceaux, with its nightingales 
and its wrynecks crying as mono- 
tonously as our corncrakes, to the 
glare and roar of these stations, is 
startling. Some regiments are go- 
ing to Le Mans, where they expect 
a row at the municipal elections. 
The Zouaves, I hear, are sent away 
from Versailles because they could 
not be trusted against the Fe- 
derals: very likely it’s a lie. I 
am beginning to get wild in this 
atmosphere of suspicion, and to un- 
derstand the Count of Montalem- 
bert’s longing to run over to 
England every now and then for 
a bain de vie. Steeped up to 
the eyes in mouchardism, these 
folks are; and they don’t seem to 
have backbone enough to get out 
of the slough. The other day, on 
a coach, I fell into talk with a most 
courteous man: ‘I see you're a 
stranger,’ said he; ‘may I ask of 
what nation?’ ‘Guess,’ said I. 
‘Well, a Pole, I think.’ ‘ You’re 
wrong; I’m a born British subject, 
and that’s my son.” ‘Oh yes, if 
I’d known you were father and son 
—one sees at a glance he is 
English; but you—you certainly 
have the Polish accent. I’ve been 
in Poland, and so I know.’ ‘ Well, 
I’ve never been there, so I don’t 
know.’ When we were changing 
horses, a handsome, burly young 
farmer, who had been very silent 
on the road, watched till I was 
alone, and then said, ‘ Do you know 
whom you were talking to?’ ‘To 


» Diana planted 150 white mulberries at Chenonceaux, and presented Henry with 
the first pair of silk stockings ever seen in France. 
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a spy, I think,’ saidI. ‘I’m glad 
you thought so, for probably the 
thought has made you careful. He’s 
a gendarme.’ ‘I didn’t like the 
ferret look of his eyes,’ saidI. The 
return of my courteous friend pre- 
vented my asking the young’ far- 
mer how he could submit to such a 
system. 

There was no shaking off the gen- 
darme. When we got down he got 
down ; and as we had only our dress- 
ing bags, he insisted on helping to 
carry mine, and so on seeing where 
we put up. Two days afterwards 
all travelling towards Le Mans was 
stopped ; and the number of times 
they insisted on seeing my passport 
made me think my friend had too 
accurately described my republican 
beard and Garibaldian wide-awake. 

The grand want in France is 
truth. They are honest (far more 
honest than we are) in trade: you 
know what you buy when you get 
a thing in a French shop; and as 
for chaffering about price, it is their 
amusement—that’s all. But in poli- 
tics, in religion, in the family, they 
are eaten up with lies. I don’t like 
to get uncharitable. My friends here 
call me High Church, but I never 
come back from France without rage 
against Popery in my heart, and 
sympathy even for the Protestant 
League. Look at those seven priests 
saying that Monseigneur Darboy was 
a strong and consistent advocate of 
infallibility ! Why, he refused a car- 
dinal’s hat rather than acquiesce in 
it. No wonder the calm, shrewd 
Guizot should have deliberately said 
that it’s impossible to be tolerant 
to Popery in the same sense in 
which you can be tolerant to all 
other sects. They’re very pretty, 
the mois de Marie altars, with their 
blue and white gauze, and spangles, 
and flowers ; and it’s very pretty to 
hear the women say after vespers, 
as they come to catch a look before 
the candles are put out, ‘ Ah, quelle 
bonne Mére! on ne peut pas trop 
faire pour une telle Mére, surtout 
dans un temps pareil;’ but John 
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Knox was right when he flung the 
‘ painted bredd ’ into ‘ the water of 
Lore.’ This spangle-work, these 
relics and miraculous images, have 
eaten out the truthfulness of the 
nation so thoroughly that they don’t 
even feel what they have lost. 

Well, every chateau almost—all I 
have named except Luynesand Azay 
—belonged in some way to royalty ; 
and such royalty! I don’t find a 
really noble trait recorded of one of 
them ortheircrew, except that Diana 
of Poitiers did pay Bohier’s heirs for 
Chenonceaux, which Francis had 
meanly taken from him ‘to pay his 
debts to the king.’ France has been 
king as wellas priest-ridden ; and the 
work of ’93 was not done in a way 
to set things permanently right. 

Years ago I picked up a little 
German book called The Devil in 
History, which describes the stones 
of some grand cathedral crying out 
‘Moloch! Moloch!’ amid a weird 
chorus of ‘Heulen und Senfzen 
und wiiste wiiste Angst.’ What 
would all these Blois and Amboise 
and Loches stones cry if they could 
have a voice? Would it not be 
‘Moloch’ with a vengeance ? What 
have they seen but misery from the 
day they were built by the forced 
labour of miserable serfs to the 
time when mad sans-culottes half 
ruined them in their search for ci- 
devants? What a nation! Rous- 
seau, when he was Madame Dupin’s 
secretary at Chenonceaux, wrote 
‘Les Francais sont en Touraine, et 
non a Paris: ’ ‘he felt the heart of 
France beat there,’ says his com- 
mentator. If so, France is Legi- 
timist and Ultramontane. Royal 
palaces enough for all Europe, and 
shrines like that of St. Martin at 
Tours, have made the Tourangeaux 
submissive to the yoke, which the 
richness of their soil helps to pre- 
vent them from feeling. But is 
Rousseau right? Are we hence- 
forth to judge of France by Tou- 
raine? If so, it did not need the 
Bismark treaty to blot her out of 
the map of Europe. 
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THE ENGLISH WORKING CLASSES AND THE PARIS 
COMMUNE. 


By ‘THe JOURNEYMAN ENGINEER.’ 


T is somewhat important to know 
whether, apart from the war, 
which was only an incidental, and 
to a great extent accidental, phase 
of the general question, the working 
classes of England approved of the 
broad principles and aims of the 
Paris Communists, and to what 
extent. In my opinion the work- 
ing classes of this country did 
sympathise with the Commune, 
though not upon strictly Commu- 
nistic grounds. In what feelings 
and beliefs their sympathy was 
founded we will try to make clear. 
Average English workmen are 
not so political as Continental, 
and especially French, workmen 
are. Their knowledge of govern- 
mental constitutions is limited to 
a general idea of the differences 
between the monarchical and re- 
publican forms. Their capability of 
political feeling is dormant until 
roused by some incidents, or series 
of incidents, that at once raises their 
anger, and points to some person 
or persons against whom it can be 
directed. They have not the type 
of mind for which theoretical or 
philosophical politics have fascina- 
tions, or the habits of life which 
lead to the interchange of political 
ideas and the keeping alive and 
intensifying of political feeling. Of 
late they have come to know that 
among the ideasof regenerative social 
systems there is one of a Commune, 
having as its leading object that of 
placing the labouring classes in a 
relatively better position, not only 
towards the non-productive classes, 
but also towards capitalists, as 
sharers in the results of productive 
labour; and that is about the extent 
of what they do know about it. 
Of such things as St. Simonism 
and Fouricrism, they have, as a 


rule, never heard; and in any case 
they have no knowledge of their 
principles. Their knowledge of the 
fundamental principles of general 
political economy is equally scanty, 
though in this last respect they are 
probably not more deficient than 
the majority of Continental work- 
men, whose minds are continually 
exercised with ideas of political 
panaceas for all the social ills of the 
working classes. Just at present 
their chief political wish is to un- 
horse monarchy in this country; 
but in a general way their political 
thoughts and aspirations, though 
they scarcely recognise them as 
being strictly political, turn exclu- 
sively upon improving the position 
of labour in relation to capital. 
And this they seek to accomplish 
by direct action—as, for instance, 
by strikes and the strengthening of 
trades-unions—and not by the 
establishment of entirely new social 
systems. 

Such men as these, it will be 
easily understood, could not be, so 
to speak, en rapport with the Paris 
Communists as Communists. This 
average portion of the working 
classes is the little educated one, 
below it is the uneducated, above 
it the better educated section of the 
general body. Those among them 
who take an interest in political 
matters do understand sufficient 
both of the principles and details 
of Communism to be able to form 
an opinion for themselves con- 
cerning its merits, and they are 
opposed to it as a technical system 
of society. They believe that, 
carried to its legitimate conclusion 
it would make the skilful and 
thrifty workman suffer for those 
who are neither. There are 
thousands of well-to-do workmen, 
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men who own houses, have shares 
in building societies, and money in 
banks ; men also who, by reason of 
the ‘push’ and energy which have, 
as a rule, enabled them to accu- 
mulate money or property, are 
among the most influential of 
their class and with their class, and 
these men are keenly opposed 
to anything that tends to trench 
upon the ‘sacredness’ of indivi- 
dual property, or about which there 
is any savour of the levelling doc- 
trine. Moreover they are of opi- 
nion that, though Communism may 
be a noble idea and a theoretic possi- 
bility, it is not practically work- 
able on any considerable scale. 

But while the working classes 
generally had no particular sym- 
pathy with the Paris Commune 
simply as such, they entertained a 
warm and very decided sympathy 
with the Communists on the broader 
ground that they believed them to 
be thorough patriots and true re- 
publicans. They regarded them 
with admiration as being men 
having the courage of their opin- 
ions to the extent of fighting and 
dying for them, and with gratitude 
as being the soldiers of the general 
cause of the unprivileged against 
the privileged classes, and the 
boldest foes of the hereditary prin- 
ciple in government. The point, 
however, on which the English 
working classes were perhaps most 
unreservedly and emphatically in 
sympathy with the Paris Commune 
was that of the latter’s avowed 
desire to extinguish international 
rivalries ; and their being so illus- 
trates some of the characteristic 
differences between English and 
Continental workmen to which we 
have referred. In seeking to effect 
this object the foreign workmen 
have, among their other ideas on 
the subject, some sublime ones 
about universal brotherhood and 
the like; but so have not the Eng- 
lish workmen. Their motive in 
wishing to bring about a ‘ federa- 
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tion of the world’ is entirely a 
practical, some people would say 
a sordid,one. Through the agency 
of the Workmen’s International 
Association the working classes of 
this country generally, and the 
trade unionists in particular, are 
striving to effect this extinguish- 
ment; but they took up and are 
persevering in the object simply as 
a phase of the question of Labour 
versus Capital. They have arrived 
at the conclusion—the soundness or 
unsoundness of which need not be 
argued here—that only by friendly 
relations and joint action with ‘the 
foreigners’ can they hope to make 
any permanently better terms with 
capital. The capitalists, they rea- 
son, play off the foreigners against 
them. The mechanical school- 
master has been abroad, the me- 
chanical arts have spread and are 
spreading. Branches of trade of 
which England had once practically 
@ monopoly are now carried on ex- 
tensively in various parts of the 
Continent, where labour is cheaper 
than here. Some of the more 
thoughtful among English artisans 
have of late years come to see that 
strikes, even when successful for 
the time being, have proved ulti- 
mately detrimental to the interests 
of labour in this country. English 
manufacturers tendering for con- 
tracts, in the face of wages forced 
from them by strikes, were cut out 
by foreigners; and worse still, in 
some instances English capitalists, 
after being engaged in contests 
with labour, have established facto- 
ries abroad, and employed foreign 
labour to produce the same goods 
they had previously done at home. 
It is in connection with these mat- 
ters that the English workmen are 
so eager to extinguish international 
rivalries, so willing to do their part 
in sinking them. Knowing that to 
bring about a common good feeling, 
conjoint action, and a fusion of 
interests among the working classes 
throughout the world, was a chief 
y 
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object of the Commune; that some 
of the leaders of the Commune were 
also leading men in the Workmen’s 
International Association ; knowing 
this, they sympathised very heartily 
with them on that point, and wished 
for their success as a means to that 
end. 

The general idea of the English 
working classes with regard to the 
Communist rising was, however, 
something like this: when the 
war with Germany was over, there 
was the royalty of Germany safe 
in person and covered with glory ; 
while the ex-Emperor of the French, 
though defeated, was still in a 
position to live in luxurious ease, 
and still evincing a desire to thrust 
himself upon the French nation 
again. hat people at large had 
borne the bulk of the bitter suffer- 
ing of the war. One result of the 


war, however, they fondly believed, 
had been to purge the country of 
the imperialism that could create 
such wars for purposes of dynastic 


ambition ; and this to them seemed 
almost sufficient compensation for 
what they had gone through. But 
simultaneously with the election of 
Thiers’s Republic came rumours of 
Orleanist and Bonapartist intrigues, 
and signs of the Republican minis- 
ters having an inclination to the 
imperial system, and particularly 
to that part of it which enabled the 
government to use the ignorant 
priest-ridden peasantry as an in- 
strument for exuding the—at 
any rate comparatively—intelligent 
town populations. 

The Communists might have 
been wrong; but they did believe 
that, though names might be altered, 
the old accursed thing of a special 
governing and privileged class 
would be forced upon the people 
again, unless the people themselves 
could prevent it. To attempt to 
prevent it was the object of the 
Communists in taking up arms. 
They wanted a republic in fact as 
well as name; they believed they 
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were well on the way to it, and 
that a determined attitude, and, if 
need be, a determined fight, at the 
point they had reached, would 
enable them to attain their desire. 
This, in the opinion of English 
workmen, was substantially the 
motive and meaning of the rising ; 
and, despite all that has been said 
against the Communists, they (the 
English workmen) hold that they 
fought bravely and disinterestedly, 
and that their battle was, as we 
have said, the general battle of the 
unprivileged against the privileged 
classes. When Paris was taken 
there was the most passionate in- 
dignation among the working classes 
of this country at the manner in 
which Communist prisoners were 
butchered by the mercenary sol- 
diery, whom shame at the inglorious 
figure they made when opposed to 
the Germans should, if nothing else 
did, have made merciful to their 
countrymen, who, whatever may 
be thought of their cause, fought 
with a bravery that extorted the 
admiration even of those most bit- 
terly opposed to their political creed. 
Though the working classes did 
not approve of the manner in which 
the Communists destroyed the pub- 
lic buildings, they objected to the 
proceeding rather as being bad 
policy than as being, as others 
argue, rag, be ence 4 and con- 
demnable. They remembered that, 
in the minds of the Communists, 
the churches and palaces would be 
inseparably associated with the 
sacerdotal tyranny and monarchical 
selfishness from which the people 
have suffered so much and so long; 
and it was as monuments of these 
things that they were destroyed, 
not in a spirit of mere vandalism. 
The working classes bear in mind, 
too, that, if the Communists slew 
those they held as hostages, it was 
not until their own prisoners had 
been slaughtered like beasts. It 
would have been infinitely more 
noble on the part of the Com- 
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munists to have left such an act 
undone, though no credit would 
have been allowed to them even in 
that case. It wasa stern deed and 
a bloody one, but, according to the 
laws governing such evil things, it 
was a justifiable one. Had it been 
committed by the hired soldiery of 
a monarchy, its harshness might 
have been condemned, but their 
right to do it would not have been 
questioned. 

The victims of the act were 
avowedly held as hostages, and 
were saved alive long after the 
strict rule of warlike reprisals 
would have justified their execu- 
tion. The conduct of the Ver- 
sailles soldiers in persisting in the 
wanton slaying of unarmed Com- 
munist prisoners was what really 
led to the death of the hostages. To 
stigmatise the shooting of the host- 
ages as assassination and murder, 
while calling the wholesale butcher- 
ing of Communist prisoners execu- 
tions, shows partisanship; and the 
working-class idea on this point is 
that partisanship and a desire to 
misrepresent are what the leading 
English papers have, in varying 
degrees, shown in dealing with 
the Commune. Anyone taking 
the general tone of English public 
opinion from the ‘organs’ which 
are popularly supposed to embody 
it would have been led to the con- 
clusion that horror and reprobation 
were the universal feelings in re- 
gard to the Commune. But any 
one who could have penetrated into 
working-class circles, who, let us 
say, could have sat with the men 
round workshop breakfast stoves, 
or in workshop dining or reading 
rooms, who could have followed 
them into the lodges of their trade 
and benefit societies and to their 
own firesides; anyone who could 
have done this in the Metropolis, 
and such districts as the Black 
Country, the Tyne, Clyde, and the 
manufacturing towns of Lancashire, 
would have found from the talk of 
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the men that newspaper public opi- 
nion was the opinion of a section 
only; that, as we have been point- 
ing out, the sympathy of people was: 
with the Communists. What is 
said in this article is no mere ex- 
pression of individual opinion ; it is 
the generalised opinion of working 
men as expressed among themselves 
in the places in which they most 
do congregate. The intention of 
the article is not to insist that the 
opinions are right or dispute that 
they are wrong, but to point out 
that they do exist, and are firmly 
believed to be right by those who 
hold them. 

In the tone of the English news- 
papers upon the Communist rising 
the working classes saw a special 
significance. As we have already 
said, they have but little know- 
ledge of the technicalities of politi- 
cal systems, but they have a con- 
siderable degree of the useful 
quality called ‘rough common 
sense ;’ and this enabled them to see 
that, whatever the rising in Paris 
might be called, or whatever might 
be its theoretic details, it was essen- 
tially a battle between ‘the two 
parties who still divide the world— 
of those who want and those who 
have.’ Knowing this, they saw 
from the tone of the English news- 
papers that ‘those who have’ were 
banding together throughout Kurope 
to give their moral support to those 
who were fighting the Commune; 
and so, independently of the instinc- 
tive feeling leading them thereto, 
they argued that it also behoved 
the party of ‘those who want’ to 
band together, and throw in their 
sympathy , with the Communists. 
At the same time, theirs was not a 
mere blind party sympathy. What 
their idea of the meaning of the 
rising was. we have stated, and the 
monarchist intriguing that has been 
going on since the fall of the Com- 
mune furnishes the most ample 
justification of the belief of the Com- 
munists that the old thing was 
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to be thrust upon them again. 
What the Communists wanted— 
what if granted to them would have 
prevented their rising—was per- 
fectly just. Simply put, the sum of 
their demands was only that those 
who had been elected as Republi- 
cans should show themselves to be 
really Republicans. The real trait- 
ors to France were not the Commu- 
nists, but those who, after being 
chosen by the people as Republicans, 
lent a too willing ear to monarchist 
intrigues. 

In connection with this matter 
of the sympathy of the English 
working classes with the Paris 
Commune, it is a significant fact 
that the English workmen find 
satisfaction and consolation in the 
belief that the Communists, though 
beaten, have not failed. They hold 
that 


They never fail who die in a great cause. 


And to their thinking the Com- 
munist rising was a great, even if 
not a faultless, cause. They believe 
that the rising, though defeated in 
its immediate aim, will yet be a 
material caution to, and restraint 
upon, the ‘ right divine’ school, not 
only in France but throughout 
Europe. If it is, so much the better 
for the peoples of Europe; if it'is 
not, so much the worse for the 
party of right divine. 

The spirit that in France took 
the name of Communism is stalking 
abroad, and it is an evil one—one 
that, if not exorcised, will mean 
social disturbance, and may come 
to mean social destruction. It has 
entered into the minds of the Eng- 
lish working classes, and is sinking 
deeper, and becoming more danger- 
ous as it sinks. The very conces- 
sions that it might have been 
thought would have laid this spirit 
have only served to embitter it. 
Repealed corn laws, and extended 
franchise, and other things of that 
kind that they have fought for and 
won, under the firm persuasion that 
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their condition would be materially 
improved by these, have in result 
left matters pretty much as they 
were—the rich growing richer and 
the poor poorer. It is not, of course, 
the fault of other sections of society 
that such measures have failed to 
realise the expectations of the work- 
ing classes, but the disappointing 
experience has embittered them 
against the present constitution of 
society. They say now that these 
things may bevery well in their way, 
but that it is apparent that they do 
not go to the root of things, that it 
is mere frittering to be struggling 
for Acts of Parliament, that what 
is wanted is a thorough change. 
If asked what was the change they 
desired, they would be unable to 
give any definite answer. They do 
not know, and, still worse, they 
scarcely care ; their feeling is, that 
no change that would arise out of 
a disruption of the present state of 
society could be worse for them, 


while any such change might easily 


be better for them. In this frame 
of mind they are likely to grasp at 
any specious plan that promised to 
bring about revolutionary changes 
beneficial to them ; and still more 
likely to be reckless as to the means 
whereby it was sought to carry ont 
such plans. One fixed idea, how- 
ever, they have, and that is, tijat 
the present constitution of society 
is unfair to them, and that the 
power of regulating that constitu- 
tion is monopolised by those whose 
interest it is to make it continue 
unfair, and who persistently act 
for their own interests, yielding no- 
thing until it is extorted from 
them by fear, and even then trying 
to give only the name, not the sub- 
stance of the thing. They believe 
that before they can rise the class 
which is composed of the rich, the 
titled, and the privileged must be 
brought down, and the power of go- 
verning and law-making wrested 
from them. They have come to be of 
opinion that between that class and 
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their own there is a natural and 
deadly antagonism. Further, they 
believe that the other class hold 
the same view, and act upon it. 
In justification of this latter be- 
lief they point to such facts as 
the hesitation of English minis- 
ters to say decisively whether or 
not Communists flying to Eng- 
land would be treated as criminals 
or refugees ; the manner in which 
English newspapers spoke of the 
Communists as a handful of ruf- 
fians, bloodthirsty scoundrels, and 
so forth, and the cold-blooded mur- 
dering of the Communist prisoners 
without any form of trial. 

If the feeling of the working 
classes of Paris upon this latter 
point may be judged by that of the 
working classes of this country, it 
may be safely said that the deaths 
of those prisoners will never be 
either forgotten or forgiven until 
they are avenged. The soldiers of 
the Commune, it is held, showed 
practically that their view of duty 
was 

Like men to fight, 

And hero-like to die ; 
but instead of being treated as 
prisoners of war, their blood was 
shed as that of beasts; and if ever 
an opportunity comes—and it will 
be closely watched for—the shed- 
ding of it will be repaid in kind. 
The ‘ officers and gentlemen’ who 
ordered or allowed this butchers’ 
work have sown the seeds of a 
harvest that their class are, in all 
probability, destined to reap in 
blood. The Commune has only 
been scotched, not-killed. Its es- 
sential elements are left alive, and 
they will breed and brood, and 
under that name, or some other, 
break forth again. 

The existence among the working 
classes of such opinions as those we 
have been speaking of is a thing 
that should be heedfully noted by 
society. Mr. Gladstone has ex- 
pressed his belief that such opinions 
had only to be left unnoticed to sink 
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into ‘that oblivion which was their 
destined and their proper portion.’ 
Whether or not oblivion is their ‘ pro- 
per portion’ is a question that need 
not be discussed here; but leaving 
them unnoticed will certainly not 
make it their destined portion, and, 
with the Communist war staring 
the world in the face, it is wonder- 
ful how a really great statesman 
could think that it would. No per- 
son, we suppose, will attempt to 
argue that the Communist rising 
was the result of any hasty plot or 
mere passing impulse. The spirit 
and opinion that made it possible 
must have been existing and inten- 
sifying for years. As they were 
shared by millions, they must have 
been known to those opposed to 
them ; and it can therefore only be 
concluded that they had been left 
unnoticed in the hope that they 
would sink, and ultimately in the 
belief that they had sunk, into 
oblivion. Otherwise it is impos- 
sible to account for Jules Favre 
making the fatal condition that the 
National Guard should be_ left 
armed; or the fact of the Thiers’ Go- 
vernment being so ill-prepared for 
the rising, so slow to comprehend 
its extent after it had taken place. 
The policy of leaving unnoticed is 
a dangerous as well as a mistaken 
one. Those who won’t see in such 
matters become in time those who 
cannot see, and they mistake the 
sinking into lethargy of their own 
perceptions for the sinking into ob- 
livion of the opinions to which they 
are opposed, 

That the views both of the French 
Communists and the English work- 
ing classes are to a considerable ex- 
tent chimerical is, of course, obvious 
to those who possess a comprehen- 
sive knowledge of political economy ; 
but, unfortunately for themselves, 
the working classes have not this 
knowledge. They do not see that 
a mere reconstruction of present 
society on grounds more favourable 
to the interests of labour is really 
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in the same category with, though 
upon a larger scale than, those mea- 
sures which have proved to them, in 
comparison with their anticipation, 
a sort of Dead Sea fruit. They 
imagine that there could be a form 
of government by means of which 
the labouring classes could be raised 
to and maintained in a position of 
material comfort. They fail to see 
that any form of government can 
only be part of a scheme of social re- 
generation ; that to depend on that 
‘alone is to overlook fundamental 
principles not only of political eco- 
nomy, but of nature ; principles that 
would speedily override every tem- 
porary expedient in the way of 
changed forms of government. But 
even those who can see that the 
working classes make the disas- 
trous mistake of imagining a part, 
a mere detail, to be the whole, must 
admit that there is much in their 
ideas that to little-educated people 
must appear plausible; while at 
least some of these ideas are cer- 


tainly founded on principles of jus- 


tice. It is the plausible portions 
that catch the minds of the work- 
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ing classes. Though there is un- 
doubtedly much that is wrong in 
their ideas, they do not see it, and 
consequently the ideas are in their 
minds practically operative as fully 
right and just, and in their being so 
regarded lies the chief point of the 
whole matter as it affects society. It 
is the one great reason why the 
opinions should be made known, and 
why they should not be left un- 
noticed. To ignore them is not the 
way to deal with them, or prevent 
their culminating in violence. Those 
who would consign them to oblivion 
should show themselves willing to 
concede the parts of them that are 
just, and seek to qualify those hold- 
ing them to understand that the 
other parts are erroneous. It is the 
duty of those in power to so deal 
with them. If they neglectthis duty, 
or wilfully shut their eyes to the 
fact that such opinions largely pre- 
vail and are still spreading among 
the working classes, the responsi- 
bility will in a great measure be 
upon our rulers if ever we see such 
wild work in England as there has 
lately been in France. 
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ERASMUS MONTANUS: AN OLD DANISH COMEDY. 


TRANSLATED (with A SHorr Sxetcu or Howpere’s Lire) sy Perer Tort. 


UDWIG HOLBERG, the father 

of the Danish Comedy and the 
creator, it may be said, of modern 
Danish literature, which he was the 
first to stamp with a thoroughly 
national character, was born in 
Bergen in Norway (then united to 
Denmark) in the year 1684. His 
father, a colonel in the army, in- 
tended him for the military pro- 
fession, and Holberg was inscribed 
as cadet; but his father’s death 
occurring soon after, he abandoned 
an uncongenial profession and went 
to Copenhagen to study theology. 
Obtaining a small curacy in Nor- 
way, he eked out his miserable sti- 
pend by private tuition, and after a 
while managed to store up a little 
sum of money, wherewith to gratify 
his ambition of seeing foreign coun- 
tries. He visited Holland and 
France, but want of means com- 
pelled him after a short absence to 
return to Copenhagen, where he 
earned a modest support as teacher 
of languages. He afterwards went 
abroad again. While in England 
in 1707 he pursued his studies at 
the University of Oxford, in whose 
library he collected the materials 
for his first historical works. He 
became a great favourite among 
the students there, who exerted 
themselves to procure him tuition 
in foreign languages and in music, 
Holberg being a very clever per- 
former on the flute. To his 
sojourn in England, although his 
stinted means often entailed upon 
him no few privations, he always 
alluded afterwards with pleasure 
and satisfaction. Returning home, 
he engaged in literature as a profes- 
sion, and some historical pamphlets 
from his pen attracting the favour- 
able attention of the Danish Govern- 
ment, he received an appointment as 


Extraordinary Professor at the Co- 
penhagen University. During a sub- 
sequent two years’ residence in Paris 
he made himself intimately acquaint- 
ed with the comic and satirical lite- 
rature of France. Upon his return 
he was appointed to the chair of 
Metaphysics. About this time he 
wrote his first satirical poem, Peter 
Puars, a mock heroic epic in lambic 
verse. 

It being in contemplation to 
found a national theatre, public at- 
tention was naturally directed to 
the author of Peter Paars, and it 
was owing to the solicitations of 
his patron and friend, Count Dan- 
neskjold-Samsé, that Holberg first 
commenced to write for the stage, 
whose repertoire he enriched with 
some thirty comedies and plays, 
many of which are still popular, 
and are performed every season to 
appreciating audiences by the com- 
pany of the Theatre Royal in Copen- 
hagen, a body of admirably trained 
actors, on whom more especially 
devolves the duty of performing 
the Holbergian Comedy in its 
true spirit and according to the 
received tradition. The principal 
are: The Political Tinker (1722); 
The Ivresolute (1722); Jean de 
France (1722); Jeppe, or The 
Transformed Peasant (1722); Geert 
Westphaler, or The Talkative Bar- 
ber (1723); The Eleventh of June 
(1723); The Lying-in Room (1724); 
The Masquerade (1724) ; Jacob von 
Thybo, or The Braggadocio Soldier 
(1724); Ulysses von Ithaca (1726) ; 
Henrick and Pernille (1726); The 
Busy Idler (1732); Erasmus Mon- 
tanus (1748); Abracadabra (1748). 
Of his satirical works the most fa- 
mous is The Journey to the World 
Underground, being the Subterranean 


Travels of Niele Kliem, which has 
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been translated into many lan- 
guages. The original is written in 
Latin, and an English version of 
the poem was published in 1828. 
Of his Latin Essay, An Introduc- 
tion to Universal History, an Eng- 
lish translation appeared as far back 
as 1758. Other and less known 
works of Holberg are—A Iistory of 
the Jews ; Parallel Biographies of 
Famous Men and Women, in the 
style of Plutarch ; A History of Den- 
mark; and A Universal History of the 
Church. 

His writings gained him not 
alone fame and honours, but also 
considerable wealth, the whole 
of which he bequeathed to the 
Knightly Academy of Soroe, a col- 
legiate institution holding the same 
rank in Denmark as that of Eton 
in England. He was installed Rec- 
tor of the University, became en- 
nobled with the title of Baron, and 
died in 1754. 

Holberg is one of the world’s 
great satirists. His comedies, upon 
which his present fame now prin- 
cipally rests, are the result of two 
factors—his own genius, and the 
study of the famous comic writers 
of antiquity and of France; and 
in this respect he permitted him- 
self the same liberty as all his Eu- 
ropean predecessors in the same 
walk of literature. Occasionally he 
adopts a central point of plot of an 
elder comedy, or he imitates some 
single scene: more frequently he 
borrows some apposite reply or 
witty rejoinder from some old play- 
wright, pleading, as Moliére did 
when taxed with similar appropria- 
tions: ‘I merely claim my own, 
wherever I find it.’ Of the classical 
writers of comedy, Holberg pre- 
ferred Plautus to Terence; and 
his Abracadabra, the least original 
of his plays and written in his 
old age, is a direct adaptation of 
Plautus’s Mostellaria. The poetical 
character of Holberg is very dif- 
ferent from that of Molitre. The 
court poet and dramatic satirist of 
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a large and wealthy capital de- 
manded and obtained materials of 
a different calibre from those needed 
by the popular satirist of a Northern 
capital, which indeed aped some of 
the fashions of, but neither in good 
nor evil could measure itself with, 
the great centre of civilisation. 
Holberg is essentially a democratic 
poet. He seldom deals with cha- 
racters from the upper ranks, but 
delights to paint to the life the 
well-to-do burghers of Copenha- 
gen, and their attempts at second- 
hand imitation of the airs and 
habits of the great—the manners 
and foibles of provincials, and the 
obtuseness and coarseness of the 
yeomen and peasantry of his period 
and country, all of which he ren- 
dered with great gusto and with 
such fidelity to nature, that Oelen- 
schliiger, the modern Danish drama- 
tist, says somewhere, that if Copen- 
hagen should be swallowed up by 
an earthquake, and the Comedies 
of Holberg be exhumed from its 
ruins in future ages, the period of 
the author would be as plainly read 
in any of these works as that of the 
Romans from the remains of Pom- 
peii. Holberg differed also from 
his famous predecessor in being a 
man of learning, while Moliére was 
essentially the man of the world. But 
with all his erudition and respect 
for real learning, no satirist since 
Lucian has wielded a more caustic 
pen against pedantry and scholastic 
affectation than Holberg. The con- 
ception, or at any rate the por- 
trayal, of great passions, or the 
mental state, resulting from deep 
soul emotions, was equally foreign 
to the genius of Holberg, and he 
carefully abstains from any attempt 
at rendering them. Love, also, in 
the Holbergian Comedy is a very 
subordinate part, is only used as a 
spur to the intrigue and action of 
the play, and is never the central 
point of interest around which the 
rest is grouped. His lovers, as such, 
are indeed poor sticks, and the dia- 
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logues between them but an ex- 
change of inanities and stiff com- 
pliments. 

In his Erasmus Montanus the pre- 
tensions and affectation of aconceited 
scholastic fencer, and his utter dis- 
comfiture by a set of thickheaded 
rustics, constitute the gist of a 
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comedy, of which I have attempted 
a translation, by way of giving 
English readers some idea of the 
comic power of a writer whose 
productions still delight audiences 
in the three Northern kingdoms, 
as they have done for more than 
one hundred years. 
Peter Tort. 


ERASMUS MONTANUS, OR RASMUS BERG. 


A Comepy IN Five ACTS, FIRST PERFORMED ON THE Royat Danisu STAGE IN TUE 
Year 1748. 


DRAMATIS PERSON. 


Montanus, a student. 

Jeppe Berg, his father. 

Nille, his mother. 

Lished, betrothed to Erasmus. 


-eronimus, her father, a rich yeoman. 


Magdelone, her mother. 
Jacob, brother of Erasmus. 
Peer, clerk of the parish. 
Jesper, bailiff of the estate. 
A Lieutenant. 


Niels, a corporal. 


The Scene is in a village in the Island of Zealand. 


ACT I. 
Scene I. 

Jeppe (solus, with an open letter 
in lis hand). It’s a pity that the 
clerk is not at home. There is such 
a lot of Latin in my son’s letter 
which I can’t make out at all. I 
could almost ery when I think that 
a plain farmer’s son has got to be 
so book-learned. Strange enough, 
as we don’t belong to the tenants of 
the Copenhagen professors!' I have 
been told by folks who have book- 
knowledge themselves, that my 
Rasmus can argue with any parson. 
Ah! if only my poor wife and I 
might one day before we die have 
the great pleasure to hear him 
preach from the pulpit, I should 
never begrudge the money we have 
spent on his schooling. It’s plain 
to see that Peer the clerk don’t 
care much for my son coming 
home. It seems to me he is afraid 
of Rasmus Berg. It is awful to 
think what envy and spite these 


learned folks have for each other. 
They can’t abide that another should 
have learning as well as themselves. 
Now Peer Clerk is a fine fellow, and 
gives us mighty good sermons. He 
can preach about envy and all 
kinds of uncharitableness? in sucha 
way that the tears come in a fel- 
low’s eyes, but for all that I am not 
sure that he is altogether without 
these failings himself. I can’t un- 
derstand such feelings at all: if one 
should say that my neighbour is a 
better farmer than myself, should I 
therefore hate my neighbour? No, 
no; Jeppe Berg is not so mean as 
that—but, faith, here comes the 
clerk himself. 


Scenz IT. 
Jeppé, Peer Clerk. 
Jeppe. Welcome home again, 
Peer ! 
Peer. Thank you, Jeppe Berg. 
Jeppe. Ah! my good Peer, I 
wish you could explain some Latin 
which stands in my son’s letter. 


’ An estate, the rents of which were drawn by the professors, but which are now paid 


to the University of Copenhagen. 


* The clerk sometimes delivered discourses in the absence of the clergyman. 


% 
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Peer. What! do you mean to say 
that I don’t understand Latin as 
wellas yourson? Iaman old Aca- 
demicus, I will have you to know, 
Jeppe Berg. 

Jeppe. 1 know it well enough, 
but I meant to say that perhaps you 
don’t understand the new-fangled 
Latin, as that tongue changes, per- 
haps, just like our own. I know 
that when I was young we didn’t 
have the same names for things as 
now. For instance, what was then 
called a serving man is now called 
a lacquey ; what was then a strum- 
pet is now a maitresse; a fid- 
dler is now a musician, and a clerk 
a secretary. That is the reason 
I have been thinking that may be 
the Latin had changed too since 
you were in Copenhagen. I can 
read the letter well enough, but I 
don’t get the meaning of it. 

Peer (looking at the letter). Your 
son writes that he studies at pre- 
sent his Logicam, Rhetoricam, and 
Metaphysicam. 

Jeppe. Pray what is Logicam ? 

Peer. It’s his pulpit. 

Jeppe. I am glad to hear that. 
May he one day be a parson ! 

Peer. But mind you—Clerk first. 

Jeppe. What is the next ? 

Peer. It is called Rhetorica, which 
means the Ritual; but the third 
word must either be misspelled or 
it is French. If it were Latin, you 
may be sure that I would know it 
at once. I have my whole ‘Aurora’! 
at my finger’s end: Ala, a wing ; 
Ancilla, a girl; Barba, a beard; Cere- 
vicia, small beer ; Campana, a bell; 
Cella, a cellar; Lana, a wolf; Janua, 
a door ; Cerevisia, butter. 

Jeppe. What a head you must 
have, Peer! 

Peer. Yes: little I thought once 
that I should end as a poor parish 
clerk. I could have got a much 
higher position if I would but have 
married a pretty girl. But I pre- 
fer to do my duty in my present 
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honest, though humble calling, than 
to have it said of me that I got a 
preferment for the sake of my wife. 

Jeppe. My good Peer, here is still 
another piece of Latin I don’t un- 
derstand. Look at this, pray. 

Peer (reading). Die Veneris Haf- 
nie domum profecturus sum. It is 
difficult, and it might well bother 
any other person in these parts, but 
I understand it perfectly. Trans- 
lated it reads thus: a lot of Rus- 
sians have arrived profecto at Co- 
penhagen. 

Jeppe. Bless me, what are the 
Russians up to now ? 

Peer. It is not Muscovites, Jeppe 
Berg, but the young students, who 
are vulgarly called ‘Russians.’ ? 
When are you expecting your son 
home ? 

Jeppe. To-day or to-morrow ; but 
wait a bit, my good Peer, and we 
will get Nille to draw us a quart 
of ale. 

Peer. I should prefer a glass of 
spirits; it is somewhat early to drink 
beer. 


Scene ITI. 
Peer (solus). 


To tell the truth, [don’t much care 
for Rasmus Berg coming home. Not 
because I am afraid of his learning ; 
I was an old student when he was 
a mere schoolboy and got his regular 
flogging. The fellows who gradu- 
ated in my time were of a different 
kidney, I trow. I graduated myself 
from the school in Slagelse in com- 
pany of such men as Peer Monsen, 
Rasmus Jespersen, Christian Klein, 
Mads Hansen, whom we in school 
called Mads Pancake, all of them 
men of brawn and with beards on 
their chins, and capable of main- 
taining an argument on whatever 
materia. To be sure I only got to 
be a parish clerk, but I am con- 
tent when I can make both ends 
meet. I understand my business 


1 Aurora, an old Latin Glossary, first printed in 1638. 
? From ‘rus,’ the country. 
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thoroughly. I have bettered my 
income too, and am now far better 
off than any of my predecessors. 
Folks may think it don’t take much 
brains to be a parish clerk, but the 
calling of a clerk is, upon my con- 
science, a difficult one if it is to feed 
and clothe the incumbent. Before 
my time the good people hereabouts 
esteemed all funeral psalms alike, 
but I have brought it to such a point 
that I can say to a farmer, ‘ What 
kind of psalm do youdesire? This 
costs so much, and the other so 
much.’ Likewise when earth is to 
be thrown on the coffin, ‘ Will you 
have fine sand or coarse?’ Besides 
these there are others which my 
predecessor, poor Christopher, had 
no idea of, as he had never gone 
throngh college. It puzzles me how 
that fellow ever got to be clerk. The 
Latin helps a man wonderfully 
in every kind of business. I wouldn’t 
be without my Latin for a hundred 
dollars; it has served me in my call- 
ing to that amount now, and may 
be worth to me many hundreds more 


before I die. 


Scene IV. 
Nille, Jeppe, Peer. 


Nille (enters with a jug of ale and 
a glass of spirits). Your health, 

eer ! 

Peer. Thanks, good wife. I sel- 
dom drink whisky except I have a 
pain in my stomach, but I suffer 
commonly from belly-ache. 

Nille. You have heard, I suppose, 
that my son returns home to-mor- 
row. There you will get a man you 
can talk to. He has got the gift of 
the tongue more than any other 
man, I am told. 

Peer. Oh, yes! I have heard he 
can talk a lot of monk-Latin.! 
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Nille. Monk-Latin! well, that 
must be the best of Latin, as monk- 
linen is the best of linen. 

Peer. Ha, ha, ha! 

Jeppe. What are you laughing at ? 

Peer. Never mind, Berg—your 
health, goody (drinks), hi, hi, ha, 
ha! true enough, as you say, monk- 
linen is good stuff, but— 

Niile. Don’t the monks perhaps 
make good linen ?—why is it then 
called monk-linen ? 

Peer. To be sure—hi, hi—but 
maybe you will give me a bite with 
my dram. 

Nille. Here is a piece of bread 
and cheese, if you like. 

Peer. Thanks, good wife. Do you 
know what bread is in Latin ? 

Nille. Lord bless you! no. 

Peer (eating, drinking, and talk- 
ing). Itis panis. Genitivus, pant; 
dativus, pano; vocativus, panas; 
ablativus, pano. 

Jeppe. Zounds, Peer! that is a 
long name. What do you call coarse 
bread ? 

Peer. Panis gravis, and fine bread 
panis finis. 

Jeppe. It is half Danish, it seems 
to me. 

Peer. Truly there are a multitude 
of Latin words in our mothertongue. 
I'll explain the matter. There was 
once an old professor at the college 
in Copenhagen who improved the 
Latin in our country and made a 
Grammatica, and was called for that 
reason Saxo Grammatica.? This same 
old Saxo has eked out the Latin with 
a great many Danish words; for 
you must know that, before his time, 
the Latin tongue was so poor that 
you could not express in it the com- 
monest sentence which folks could 
understand. 

Jeppe. But, pray, what may be 


the meaning of grammatica ? 


1 Monk-Latin (orig. Monastery Latin), alluding probably to the Community building in 
Copenhagen, commonly called the Monastery, where formerly Latin disputations were 
held for the benefit of the students residing there free of cost. 

? A famous Danish scholar of the twelfth century, a monk in the Soroe Monastery, 


and the friend of the warlike prelate, Archbishop Absalon. 


Shakespeare borrowed his 


plot in Hamlet from the account given of that Prince by Saxo Grammaticus in his Historia 


Danorum Regum Heroumque. 
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Peer. The same as Donat.' Bound 
in Russia it is called Donat, but 
when bound in parchment it gets 
the name of grammatica, and is 
declined just as ala. 

Nille. Laws me! I can’t for the 
life of me understand how folk 
can know so much; my head aches 
when I only listen to them. 

_ dJeppe. That may be the reason, 
perhaps, why book-learned people 
are hardly ever right in their 
heads. 

Nille. What nonsense! Do you 
mean to say that our Rasmus is not 
right in his head ? 

Jeppe. Craving your pardon, it 
is rather queer of him to write Latin 
and Greek letters to me. 

Peer. You are right there, Berg ; 
it is truly foolish. It is as if I 
should talk Greek to the Bailiff 
merely to show that I know the 
language. 

Jeppe. Do you know Greek too, 
Peer 

Peer, Trust me, twenty years 
ago I could stand on one leg and 
repeat the whole Litany in Greek. 
I remember even now that the last 
word is ‘ Amen.’ 

Jeppe. It will be a treat indeed 
when my son gets home to see you 
two together. 

Peer. If he proposes to dispute 
with me, he will find me a match for 
him; and if he wants to chant with 
me, he will come to grief. I had a 
chanting match once with ten 
parish clerks and beat the whole lot 
of them. Some years ago I was 
offered the cantorship in Our Lady’s 
church in Copenhagen, but I 
wouldn’t accept it. Why should I, 
Jeppe ? Why should 1 leave the 
parish which honours and loves me, 
and which I honour and love in 
return ? I am living contented in 
this place, which yields me a frugal 
support, and where I am generally 
respected. The High Sheriff him- 
self, whenever he visits our town, 
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never fails to send for me instantly 
to entertain him and sing for him; 
last year, about this time, he gave 
me a mark because I sung for him 
ut, re, mi, fa, sol. He swore that it 
was a greater treat to him to listen 
to me than to the finest concert in 
Copenhagen. If you will give me 
one dram more, Jeppe, I will sing it 
for you. 

Jeppe. By all means. Nille, pour 
out another glass. 

Peer. I don’t lift my voice for 
everybody; but you are my good 
friend, Jeppe, whom I will willingly 
oblige—(begins to sing—at first slow- 
ly) ut, re, mi, fa, sol, la, si, ut; andthen 
backwards, ut, si, la, sol, fa, mi, re, 
ut. And now I will show how high 
I can go—(faster)—ut, re, mi, fa, 
sol, fa, si, ut, re, mi, fa, sol, fa, si, 
ut—Re ! 

Jeppe. Oh dear! the last was 
fine; our young pigs could not 
squeal higher. 

Peer. 1 will now sing quickly: 
Ut, mi, re, fa. No; that was wrong. 
Again: ut, re, mi, do, re, mi, ut. 
Wrong again; it is difficult to singin 
ahurry. But here comes Monsieur 
Jeronimus. 


Scene V. 
Jer., Magdelone, Lished, Peer, Jeppe, Nille. 

Jer. Good morning to you, bro- 
ther-in-law ; have you any tidings 
from your son ? 

Jeppe. Yes; I think he will come 
to-day or to-morrow. 

Lisbed. Dear me! is it possible ? 
Then my dream will come to pass. 

Jer. What were you dreaming 
about ? 

Lisbed. I dreamt last night he 
came and kissed me. 

Magd. There is something in 
dreams ; I am sure they don’t come 
for nought. 

Jer. True enough; but if you 
women did not think so much of 
the men in the daytime, ye would 
not dream so often of them in the 


* Donat, an ancient Latin Grammar, so called after its author, lius Donatus, a 
Roman grammarian of the fourth century. 
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night. You dreamt, no doubt, very 
often of me in the days we were 
courting, Magdelone ? 

Magd. Indeed I did; but, faith, 
I have ceased to do so these many 
years. 

Jer. Ah! you’re not so young as 
you used to be. 

Tish. But is it really true that 
Rasmus Berg comes home to-mor- 
row ? 

Jer. Ay, my daughter; but you 
should not let everybody know 
what a love-sick girl you are. 

Lisb. I can’t help it, dear father. 
How long is it to to-morrow? I 
count every hour. 

Jer. You had better ask how long 
an hour is, that you might be con- 
sidered a perfect idiot. Stop your 
tongue, hussy, and let us old people 
have a word to say. Pray, my 
dear Jeppe Berg, do you deem it 
advisable that these young people 
should come together before he has 
got a living ? 

Jeppe. That is as you please. I 
am able to keep them both; al- 
though it would, perhaps, be better if 
he got something for himself first. 

Jer. I don’t deem it advisable 
at all that they get married before 
he has settled down to some steady 
and creditable occupation. [Lisbed 
weeps.| Shame on you; it is a dis- 
grace to a girl to behave as you do. 

Lisbed (weeping). Will he soon 
get this living, then ? 

Jeppe. There can be no doubt 
about that. Iam told that he can 
read any book you may put before 
him. I gota Latin letter from him 
to-day. 

Nille. And that was a good one, 
as the clerk can tell you. 

Lisbed. Was it, then, so very well 
written ? 

Peer. For such a youngster, very 
well indeed. He has the stuff in 
him, Mamsell. But a great deal 
remains for him to do yet. I ima- 
gined myself to be a high-learned 
scholar when I was of his age, but— 
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Jeppe. Yes, yes; you learned 
folks grudge your praises of one 
another. 

Peer. Pooh!—why should I bear 
him a grudge? I was through my 
humanities before he was born, and 
when he was on the fourth form I 
had performed the duties of parish 
clerk for eight years. 

Jeppe. One man may have a 
quicker wit than another. A clever 
fellow may learn as much in one 
as a dunce in ten years. 

Peer. Peer Clerk sets his head 
against that of any other man; let 
me tell you that. 

Jer. Well, well. Everybody may 
be good enough in their own way. 
Let us go home now. Good day to 
you, Jeppe and Nille. As I passed 
your gate I thought I would drop 
in to have a gossip with you. 

Lisb. Do not fail to let me know 
the instant he comes. 

[ Exewnt omnes. 


Scene VI. 
Jeppe, Nille, Peer, Jacob. 


Enter Jacob. 


Jeppe. What do you want, Jacob ? 

Jacob. Dad, have you heard the 
news? Brother Rasmus has come 
to town. 

Jeppe. Bless me! is it possible ? 
How does he look ? 

Jacob. He looks awful wise. 
Rasmus Nielsen, who drove him, 
swears he did nothing but dispute 
with himself in Greek and gibber- 
ish, and so hotly, that he several 
times hit Rasmus Nielsen on the 
back with his clenched fist, cry- 
ing furiously, ‘Probe major, probe 
major..' May be he had an 
argument with a major before 
he started on his journey. At 
other times he would sit staring 
on the moon and stars so that 
he tumbled off the waggon three 
times, and had a narrow escape of 
breaking his neck through pure 
learning. 
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Jeppe. Let us go out and welcome 
him. My good Peer, come with us. 
Peradventure he may have for- 
gotten his native tongue, and can- 
not talk but Latin. 

Peer. No; I crave to be excused. 
I have other business to attend to. 


ACT i. 
Scenx IL. 


Montanus (solus, with his stockings about his 
heels, slovenly dressed and slipshod). 


I have only been one day away 
from the capital, and long already to 
be back again. Were it not for my 
good books I have taken with me, 
I should not be able to endure the 
horrid country. Studia secundas 
res ornant adversis solatium prebent. 
I have not had a disputation for 
three whole days, and already my 
mind is languishing for want of its 
proper sustenance. I am not aware 
that any men of polite learning 
exist in this wretched little hamlet, 
but if by rare good fortune any 
there be, I promise to keep them 
busy and give them a touch of my 
art of disputation for lack of more 
worthy opponents. My poor parents 
are, of course, out of the question ; 
simple, plain people, they know 
nothing beyond what was taught 
them in the village school; their 
society will not entertain me much, 
I fear. The parish clerk and 
pedagogue have been at college, I 
am informed, but how far their 
attainments go I do not know: I 
shall, however, not fail to try them 
and test their capacity. My father 
and mother will rather be surprised 
to see me so early. They could not 
know that | anticipated my intended 
departure from Copenhagen by 
several hours. I will smoke and 
refresh my mind after the tedious 
journey by reading a little [he 
strikes fire and ignites his pipe, the 
bowl of which he inserts in his hat 
through a hole made for the pur- 
pose). This mode of smoking we 
call ‘ studentikos.’ Rather a clever 
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invention for those who propose to. 
smoke and read at the same time. 
[Seats himself and reads. | 


Scene II. 
Montanus, Jacob. 


Jacob (kisses his hand and salutes 
his brother). Welcome home, my 
high-learned brother. 

Mont. I am glad to see you, 
Jacob ; but respecting our brother- 
hood, that was all very well once 
upon a time, but is not befitting 
our present relations. 

Jacob. How so?—do you deny 
that you are my brother ? 

Mont. That I am your brother by 
birth I don’t deny, malapert; but 
you will be so good as to remember 
that you are a peasant boy, and 
I a Philosophie Baccalaureus. How 
are my sweetheart and father-in- 
law ? 

Jacob. Very well. They called 
here just now, and enquired how 
soon brother would come home. 

Mont. Brother again! I do not 
say it out of pride, but I really can- 
not suffer you to address me with 
that title. 

Jacob. What am I to call you 
then ? 

Mont. Call me Monsieur Monta- 
nus, as I am habitually addressed in 
Copenhagen. 

Jacob. If I only could recollect it. 
Mounseer Dromedarius ? 

Mont. Have you no ears? I said 
Montanus. Mon—ta—nus. 

Jacob. Mounseer Mon—ta—nus. 

Mont. That is right. Montanus 
in Latin is the same as Berg in the 
vernacular. 

Jacob. Can I not also call myself 
Mounseer Jacob Montanus ? 

Mont. When you have studied as 
long as I, and have passed your 
examina, you will then be entitled 
to a Latin name : until then, you are 
but a common boor, and must con- 
tent yourself with the vulgar name 
of Jacob Berg. But have you 
noticed that my sweetheart has 
longed for me ? 
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Jacob. Well, sure enough, she has 
been moping at your staying so 
long away. 

Mont. You speak with too much 
familiarity. 

Jacob. Pardon me. I mean to 
say that Mounseer’s lady love has 
been grieved that Mounseer’s arri- 
val has not sooner taken place. 

Mont. Well, I have arrived at 
last, and have come here only for 
her sake. But I do not propose to 
remain very long. Immediately 
after our nuptials I intend to re- 
turn with her to Copenhagen. 

Jacob. If only Mounseer would 
take me with him ? 

Mont. For what purpose, pray ? 

Jacob. I would like to see the 
world a little. 

Mont. 1 could wish that you had 
been six or seven years younger; 
I would then have entered you at 
college, that you also might become 
a scholar. 

Jacob. I don’t know if that 
would have been a wise thing. 

Mont. Pray explain. 

Jacob. I am afraid that such a 
plan would have beggared our 
parents outright. 

Mont. What an odd conceit of 
the boy ! 

Jacol. Yes, I am full of conceits. 
If I had run through college, I 
would have been a. deuce of a 
knowing fellow. 

Mont. Likely enough: I am told 
you are apt and clever. Pray what 
would you do in Copenhagen ? 

Jacob. I should of all things like 
to see the ‘ Round Tower.’ ! 

Mont. Ha, ha, ha! But is it true 
that my father-in-law is such a 
wealthy man as fame gives him 
credit for ? 

Jacob. No doubt of it. He owns 
the third part of the town, and may 
indeed be reckoned a rich man. 
Mont. Have you heard whether 
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he intends to give his daughter any 
dowry ? 

Jacob. I am sure he would not 
mind doing the handsome thing for 
his daughter if he could only have 
the pleasure of hearing Mounseer 
preach in our church. 

Mont. No, no! he need not wait 
for that. I would not demean my- 
self by preaching in the country. 
My peculiar gift is the art of dis- 
putation. 

Jacob. I thought, with submis- 
sion, that preaching was yet higher. 

Mont. Do you really know what 
a disputation means ? 

Jacob. Surely: I am disputing 
here in the house all day with the 
maids and farm labourers, and 
little good I get of it. 

Mont. Pooh! such kinds of dis- 
putes are ridiculous. 

Jacob. What is it, then, that 
Mounseer disputes about? 

Mont. I dispute about important 
and learned matters: for instance, 
whether the angels are created for 
the sake of man, or the reverse; 
whether the earth is round or oval ; 
about the moon, sun, and stars, 
their magnitude and distance from 
the earth; and such like. 

Jacob. No: these things don’t 
bother me and don’t concern me. 
If I can only get some work out of 
our hired people, I am pleased that 
they should believe the earth to be 
eight cornered. 

Mont. O animal brutum! Jacob, 
has any one acquainted my sweet- 
heart with the fact of my ar- 
rival ? 

Jacob. I believe not. 

Mont. Then please run over to 
Jeronimus and let him know it. 

Jacob. Willingly, brother; but 
shall I not tell Lisbed first ? 

Mont. Have you already forgotten, 
you rascal, what I told you ? 

Jacob. You may call me rascal 





' The Round Tower, formerly used as an observatory, has the same fame in Copen- 


hagen to country visitors as the Monument to English rustics. 
platform and to view the city is a feat dear to the rural imagination. 


To ascend to the upper 
It is said that 


Peter Czar rode to the top on horseback—a feat by no means difficult, as the platform is 


reached by means of a spiral macadamised road of easy ascent, and having no steps. 
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as much as you like; I am your 
brother for all that. 

Mont. If you don’t hold your 
saucy tongue, I will profecto throw 
this book at you. . 

Jacob. It is not pretty to throw 
the Bible at folks. 

Mont. It is no Bible. 

Jacob. It is big enough. It 
is easy to see that it is no Cate- 
chism. But whatever it is, it is 
very naughty to throw books at 
one’s brother. 

Moxt. Silence, you scoundrel ! 

Jacob. Scoundrel as Iam, I earn 
with my own hands the money you 
spend. 

Mont. If you don’t cease, I will 
break your head. 

[Throws the book at Jacob, who 
runs out, 


Scene III. 
Jeppe, Nille, Montanus, Jacob. 


Jeppe. What is the matter ? 

Jacob. Oh, my brother Rasmus 
is a beating me. 

Nille. What does that mean? 
He don’t strike you without cause, 
I am sure. 

Mont. No, indeed, mother; he 
treats me and addresses me as if he 
were my equal. 

Nille. What a naughty boy! 
Don’t you know the respect due to 
such a learned gentleman? Don’t 
you know that he is an honour to 
our house? My dear sir and son, 
pray do not mind him, the un- 
mannerly chur! ! 

Mont. I was sitting speculating 
upon a most important materia 
when this importunissimus et auda- 
cissimus juvenis comes and bothers 
me. It is no child’s play to have 
to deal with these transcendentalibus. 
I would not that it had happened 
for two marks. 

Jeppe. Don’t be vexed, my dear 
son. It shall never happen again. 
I am afraid that my gentleman son 
has been flurried. I know another 
learned man—Peer Clerk—who got 
so flurried once that he didn’t get 


the better of it for three days. 
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Mont. 
scholar ? 

Jeppe. Certainly. As long as I 
can recollect, we have not had a 
clerk in this town who could chant 
as well as he. 

Mont. That is no reason for his 
being a man of learning. 

Jeppe. He preaches also very well. 

Mont. No reason either why he 
should be a scholar. 

Nille. How can that be, my good 
son? <A good preacher must needs 
be a very learned man. 

Mont. Know, good little mother, 
that uneducated people may preach 
tolerably well, because, not being 
able to compose a sermon out of 
their own heads, they do not hesi- 
tate to pilfer good men’s sermons, 
which they often pronounce from 
the pulpit without thoroughly un- © 
derstanding them themselves. Now 
a man of genuine learning scorns 
to use the brain of other people, but 
will give you the results of his own 
study and investigation. Believe 
me, it is a common error in the 
country to judge the extent of a 
man’s scholarship from his sermons. 
Show me a man who can match me 
in a dispute, and I will allow him 
to be a man of erudition. I am 
ready to discuss any materia which 
may offer, and in choice Latin too. 
Say that some one should assert that 
this table is a candlestick, I will 
defend the assertion ; if one should 
say that meat or bread is straw, I 
will defend that too—a thing I have 
proved often before a crowded and 
admiring audience. Good little 
mother, I will prove you to be a 
stone. 

Nille. La—deary me—that is im- 
possible. 

Mont. Listen to me! 
can’t fly. 

Nille. Sure enough, unless you 
throw it. 

Mont. You can’t fly either. 

Nille. No, to be sure. 

Mont. Ergo is mother a stone. 
[Nille weeps.] Why does mother 
cry ? 


Peer Clerk! is he a 


A stone 
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Nille. Alas! I am afraid that I 
shall be turned to astone: my legs 
begin already to feel cold. 

Mont. Be easy, mother. I shall at 
once make you into a woman again. 
A stone can neither think nor speak. 

Nille. I don’tknow if it can think; 
but it can’t talk, I am sure. 

Mont. But mother can speak. 

Nille. Yes, the Lord be praised, 
as @ poor peasant woman knows how. 


Mont. Very well. Ergo, mother 
is not a stone. 
Nille. I feel easier. I shall soon 


be myselfagain. Faith, it must take 
a strong head to hold so much 
learning. I don’t know how you 
can stand it. Hark’ee, Jacob: I want 
you to wait upon your gentleman 
brother; you have nothing else to 
do; and if you don’t attend him 
properly, I will beat you within an 
inch of your life. 

Mont. Good little mother, he has 
a familiar manner with him which 
is not proper from a peasant to a 
man of letters. He must be taught 
to address me as Monsieur. 

Jeppe. Mind you, Jacob, when you 
speak to your learned brother, not 
to fail to call him Mounseer. 

Mont. I should be pleased if the 
Clerk were asked over here to-day, 
that I might test his capacity. 

Jeppe. By all means; it shall be 
done at once. 

Mont. I shall meanwhile pay my 
—_ to my lady-love. 

Nille. But [am afraid a shower 


is coming on. Let Jacob carry your 
cloak for you. 


Mont. Jacob! 

Jacob. Mounseer ! 

Mont. Come, follow me with my 
cloak ; I will go forth. 


[ Exit, Jacob following. 
Scene IV. 
Seppe. Nile. 


Jeppe. What a joy we have of 
our son, Nille! 
Nille. You may well say that. 
VOL. IV.—NO. XIX, NEW SERIES. 
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The money we have paid for his 
education has been well spent. 

Jeppe. Now we shall find out 
what our clerk is good for. We 
will invite the bailiff too. He will 
be glad to come, for he likes the taste 
of our ale. 

Nille. I wouldn’t be too familiar 
with the bailiff, Jeppe. It is no 
good for us that he should learn our 
real condition. 

Jeppe. Let him, and welcome. 
Every man in town knows that we 
are well-to-do people. As long as 
we pay our scot and taxes, it is little 
I care for assessor or bailiff. 

Nille. Ah! dearest husband. Do 
you think it would be too late to 
put Jacob incollege? Think, if he 
should turn out to be as learned as 
his brother, what pleasure it would 
be to his poor parents ! 

Jeppe. No, wife. One is enough ; 
we must have some one here to help 
us and do our work. 

Nille. The earnings of such la- 
bour are but from hand to mouth. 
Rasmus Berg can make more by 
his brains in an hour than his bro- 
ther in a whole year. 


Jeppe. No matter for that, wife ; 
our land must be tilled and 
our husbandry attended to. We 


cannot spare Jacob. See, here he 


is again. 


Scene V. 
Jacob, Jeppe, Nille. 


Jacob. Ha! ha! ha! My brother 
may be a very learned man, but he 
is a great fool for all that. 

Nille. You i impudent rogue ! 
you call your brother a fool ? 

Jacob. I don’t know what else to 
call him, mother. It rains cats and 
dogs, and he lets me walk behind 
him with the cloak on my arm. _ 

Jeppe. Where are your manners ? 
Couldn’t you have said, ‘ Mounseer, 
it rains, if you please. Would Moun- 
seer please put on his cloak ?’ 

Jacob. It seems to me rather 
queer, father, that I should say to a 
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: person who has cost my parents so 
much money to be taught wisdom, 
when the rain pours down and wets 
him to the skin, ‘It rains. Don’t 
Mounseer want his cloak?’ Surely 
he had no occasion for my warning. 
One would think the rain would 
have been argument enough. 

Jeppe. Did you, then, carry the 
cloak the whole way on your arm? 

Jacob. I knew better than that. 
- I put it on my own shoulders, and 
for that reason my clothes are now 
as dry as ever. I had sense enough 
for that, although my education has 
not cost much money. I knew how 
to take care of myself, although I 
am ignorant of every letter in the 
Latin alphabet. 

Jeppe. Your brother must have 
been in a brown study, as is the 
custom of high-learned people. 

Jacob. The deuce take such learn- 
ing, say I! 

Jeppe. Hold your tongue, you 
rascal, or I will make you. What 
matters it that your brother is a 
little absent-minded, when he on so 
many other occasions can show the 
fruits of his wisdom and studies ? 

Jacob. The fruits of his wisdom 
and studies P—well. I will tell ye 
what further befell us. As we came 
to the gate of Jeronimus’s farm, he 
walks close to where the big mastiff 
is chained, and would have had his 
learned legs bitten if I had not 
quickly pulled him away. Dogs 
of that breed are no respecters of 
persons. All strangers are alike to 
them, and they fly at everybody’s 
legs, be they Latin or Greek. When 
we got into the yard, Mons. Rasmus 
walks coolly into the cowshed and 
asks gravely if Mons. Jeronimus is 
at home. But the cows kept their 
sterns towards him and gave no 
answer. If they had not been 
dumb beasts, they would all have 
said, ‘ What a silly fool that fellow 
must be!’ 

Nille. Good husband, will you 
suffer this boy’s impertinence ? 

Jeppe. You shall pay for it if you 
don’t leave off. 
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Jacob. Dad ought to thank me 
for putting the learned gentleman 
right, and getting him out of the 
stable and into the house at last. 
Now think for a moment what 
would become of such a fellow if 
he had to make a long journey alone. 
I am convinced that if I had not 
been with him, he would be stand- 
ing in the stable still, talking to the 
cows out of pure learning. 

Jeppe. The devil take you for an 
impudent varlet. 

[Jacob runs, and his father after 

him. 

Nille. What an unmannerly 
rogue! I will at once send for the 
bailiff and clerk, that my son may 
have somebody to argue with upon 
his return home. 


ACT III. 


Scene I. 
Nille, Montanus, Jeppe. 


Nille. My son Montanus stays 
away yet. [wish he would come 
home before the bailiff takes his 
leave ; the poor man would like very 
much to converse with him, and 
wants to ask mysonaquestion about 
—( Enter Montanus.] But here he 
comes. Welcome home, my dear- 
est son! The good Jeronimus was 
very glad, no doubt, to see his son- 
in-law looking so well and hearty 
after such long absence. 

Mont. I have spoken neither with 
Jeronimus nor with his daughter, 
as I happened to get into a dispu- 
tation with a fellow on the road. 

Nille. I wonder who that could 
have been: may be the school- 
master. 

Mont. No; it was a stranger who 
leaves the place to-day. I know 
him well enough, although I never 
associated with him in Copenhagen. 
I losemy temper when I come across 
people like that, who imagine they 
have swallowed the whole wisdom 
of the world, but are in reality 
ignoramuses and idiots. I will 
tell you, mother, how it was. The 
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fellow has been a couple of times 
ordinarius opponens; this is his 
whole meritum. But how, I ask, 
does he manage his partes ? misere 
et hesitanter absque methodo. As 
Preses once distinguished between 
‘inter rem’ and ‘modum rei,’ he 
asked stupidly, Quid hoc est? Fool! 
you should have known that ante- 
quam im arenam descendis. Quid 
hoc est! que bruta! A fellow who 
does not comprehend distinctiones 
cardinales, and presumes to dispute 
publice ! 

Nille. Dear heart, don’t mind 
him. From what you say, I am 
sure he must be a fool. 

Mont. An ignoramus. 

Nille. I am sure of it. 

Mont. An idiot. 

Nille. Nothing elise. 

Mont. Et quidem plane hospes in 
Philosophia. Let him get rid of 


what he committed in the presence 
of that learned assembly. 
Nille. Fie! what a dirty fellow 


he must be ! 

Mont. You mistake, mother. He 
did what was worse—he confounded 
publicly materiam cum forma. 

Nille. Shame on him ! 

Mont. And such a dullard pre- 
sumes to dispute. 

Nille. He ought to know better. 

Mont. Not to mention the error 
he committed in proemio when he 
said lectissimi et doctissimi auditores. 

Nille. What a donkey ! 

Mont. He places me lectissimus 
with doctissimus, ignorant that 
lectissimus is a predicat, which is 
given to Deposituro. 

Jeppe. But did my son not get 
speech with Jeronimus ? 

Mont. No: as I was on the point 
of going into the house, I observed 
that fellow passing the gate; and 
being slightly acquainted with him, 
I went forth to salute him, when 
we presently got into conversation 
on learned matters, which soon 
a into a regular dispute, so that 

got no time to pay my respects 
to the family of Jeronimus. 
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Jeppe. I am afraid that Mons. 
Jeronimus will be but ill pleased 
when he learns that my son has 
been in the yard and left again 
without calling. 

Mont. I am sorry, but can’t help 
it. When one attacks my philo- 
sophy he asperses my honour. I 
like Damsel Lisbed well enough, 
but my Metaphysica and Logica 
have the first place in my affection. 

Nille. Oh, darling son, can I 
believe my ears? Have you taken 
up with two other lasses in Copen- 
hagen ?—dear me! 

Mont. You don’t understand me : 
it is not girls, but two sciences, 

Nille. That is another matter. 
But here comes the bailiff. 


Scene II, 


Jeppe, Nille, Montanus, Jesper. 


Jesper. Serviteur, Monsieur! I 
wish you joy of your arrival. 

Mont. 1 thank you, master bailiff. 

Jesper. I am truly glad that we 
have got such a learned man in our 
town. It must have given you 
many a head-ache before you got so 
far. I congratulate you also, Jeppe 
Berg, on the great comfort you 
have got in your old days. 

Jeppe. Comfort and joy indeed ! 

Jesper. But prithee, my dear 
Monsieur Rasmus, I beg leave to 
ask you about something. 

Mont. My name is Montanus. 

Jesper (aside to Jeppe). Is that 
Latin for Rasmus ? 

Jeppe. I suppose it is. 

Jesper. Pray, my dear Montanus 
Berg, tell me. I have heard that 
learned folks have the queerest 
notions. Is it true that in Copen- 
hagen there are people who believe 
that the earth is round? Nobody 
will believe that here in our place ; 
the world seems to us perfectly 
flat. 

Mont. The reason is that the 
earth is so large that its rotundity 
is not perceived. 

Jesper. That is true; the earth 

G2 
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is very a almost half of the 
universe. an Monsieur tell me 
how many stars go to one moon? 

Mont. The moon is to a star 
what a cabbage-garden is to all 
Zealand. 

Jesper. Ha, ha, ha! good that! 
These learned folks must have a 
screw loose somewhere. There are 
some, too, who would make us 
believe that the earth moves, and 
the sun stands still. Surely Mon- 
sieur does not believe that ? 

Mont. No man of sense doubts 
that any more. 

Jesper. Ha, ha, ha, ha! if the 
earth moves, we must needs all of 
us fall out and break our necks. 

Mont. Can’t a ship move with 
you without you breaking your 
neck ? 

Jesper. But you say, sir, that the 
earth moves around: if the ship 
should turn round too, wouldn't 
the people fall out into the sea? 

Mont. No, no. I will make it 
plain to you if you will have a little 
patience. 

Jesper...Faith, and I won’t listen ! 
I must -be crazy befcre I believe 
such nonsense. The earth to turn 
round and we not fall off, down into 
the bottomless pit! But, my dear 
Mons. Berg, how is it that the moon 
sometimes is so little and at other 
tames so big ? 

Mont. If I should tell you the 
reason, you would not believe me. 

Jesper. Oh! be good enough to 
tell me. 

Mont. (jocularly). The reason is, 
that when the moon is full grown, 
they cut it to pieces to make stars of. 

Jesper. Faith, that is curious. I 
never knew that before. But sure 
enough it stands to reason that if 
no pieces were cut away from her, 
she would soon grow bigger than the 
whole of Zealand. It is a wise 
Providence which rules these things. 
But tell me how is it that the moon 
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doesn’t warm like the sun, as it is 
just as big ? 

Mont. Because the moon is no 
light, but made of the same dark 
matter as our earth, which borrows 
its light from the sun. 

Jesper. Ha, ha, ha, ha! What 
awful stuffand nonsense! It makes 
one’s head swim to think of it. But 
here is Peer Clerk. 


Scene IIT. 
Jeppe, Nille, Mont., Jesper, Peer Clerk. 


Jeppe. Welcome, Peer. Where 
clever folks are, clever folks come. 
You see my son, who has just 
come back home. 

Peer. Welcome to 
Rasmus Berg. 

Mont. In Copenhagen I am ac- 
customed to be addressed Mon- 
tanus. I pray you to use that 
appellation. 

Peer. Very well; it is all the 
same to me. How are matters and 
things in Copenhagen? Did many 
graduate this present year ? 

Mont. As usual. 

Peer. Were any rejected ? 

Mont. Two or three condition- 
aliter. 

Peer. 
year ? 

Mont. What does that mean ? 

Peer. I mean who is Imprimatur 
to verses and books which are to 
be printed ? 

Mont. Is that supposed 
Latin ? 

Peer. Yes; in my time it was 
good Latin. 

Mont. If it was then, it must be 
so now. But it has never been 
Latin in the sense in which you 
use it. 

Peer. Be assured that it is excel- 
lent Latin. 

Mont. Is it a nomen ora verbum? 

Peer. It is a nomen. 


you, Mons. 


Who is Imprimatur' this 


to be 


' Imprimatur, the Latin word indicating the approbation of the official Censor at the 
time when all publications were subject to censure. 
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Jesper. Well done, Peer ; don’t 
be afraid. 

Mont. Cujus declinationis is then 
Imprimatur ? 

Peer. All words which can be 
mentioned come under the following 
heads, to wit: Nomen, pronomen, 
verbum, principium, conjugatio, de- 
clinatio, interjectio. 

Jesper. Listen to Peer; he is no 
fool. Stand up to him, and don’t 
spare him. 

Mont. He does not reply to my 
question. What is Imprimatur in 
genitivo ? 

Peer. Nominativus ala, genitivus 
ale, dativus alo, vocativus ala, abla- 
tivus ala. 

Jesper (complacently). Yes, yes. 
Believe me, Mons. Montanus, we 
have men of learning in these 
parts too. 


Peer. I should rather think so. 


Upon my word, very different kind 
of fellows graduated in my time from 
They 


those you meet now-a-days. 
were men of brawn, who shaved 
thrice a week and could scan you 
every kind of verse. 

Mont. A mighty great thing that ! 
That is donenow by every schoolboy. 
Now-a-days fellows graduate from 
the college in Copenhagen who can 
make Hebrew and Chaldean verses. 

Peer. Most likely they don’t know 
much Latin, then. 

Mont. Latin ! If you were to enter 
school again, your seat would be 
on the lowest form. 

Jesper. Hold, Montanus; don’t 
say that. Our clerk is a clever 
scholar. I have heard both the 
Judge and the Sheriff say so. 

Mont. Peradventure these gen- 
tlemen knew as little Latin as he. 

Jesper. I notice, however, that he 
answers you very well. 

Mont. (vexed). He does not reply 
to what ask him. EF qua schola 
dimissus es, mi Domine ? 

Peer, Adjectivum et substantivum 
genere, numero, et caseo conveniunt. 

Jeppe. He gives him his belly- 
full, Well done, Peer; you and 
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I will take a drop of something 
presently. 

Mont. If you only knew, Mr. 
Bailiff, what he said, you would 
burst with laughter. I ask him 
from which school he has graduated, 
and he answers at random. 

Peer (with dignity). Tunc tua res 
agitur, paries cum proximus ardet. 

Jesper. Listen to that. Now do 
you answer that question. 

Mont. It is pure nonsense; it 
can’t be replied to. Let us talk 
in the vernacular, which the com- 
pany can understand, and the good 
people here will soon comprehend 
what kind of fellow this is. 

[Nille cries. 

Jesper. Why do you cry, Goody ? 

Nille. It grieves me so that my 
son has been beaten in his Latin. 

Jesper. No wonder he should be. 
Peer Clerk is a much older man, 
you know. Don’t mind it. Let 
them now talk our mother tongue, 
which we all can understand. 

Peer. Very good. lam prepared 
to speak in either tongue. Let us 
propound questions to each other. 
For instance: Who hallooed so 
loud that he was heard over the 
whole world ? 

Mont. I know of none who hal- 
looes louder than donkeys and pa- 
rish clerks. 

Peer. Nonsense! you can’t hear 
them over the whole world. No, 
sir; it was the ass in the ark, 
because the whole world was in the 
ark. 

Jesper. Ha! ha! ha! ha! True; 
so it was. What a head our clerk 
has got ! 

Peer. Who destroyed the fourth 
part of the world ? 

Mont. I do not condescend to 
answer such foolish questions. 

Peer. It was Cain, who killed his 
brother Abel. 

Mont. Prove that no more than 
four people existed at the time. 

Peer, Show you that there were 
more. 

Mont. It is not incumbent on me, 
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because affirmandi incumbit probatio. 
Do you understand that ? 

Peer. Certainly. Omnia conando 
docilis solertia vincit. Do you under- 
stand that ? 

Mont. And I have no more 
sense than to stand here disputing 
with a dunce! You want to argue, 
and know neither Latin nor Danish, 
not to mention Logica. Just tell 
me: quid est logica ? 

Peer. Post molestam senectutam, 
nos habebit humus. 

Mont. You scoundrel, do you 
want to insult me ? 

[ Flies at the Clerk, who runs away, 

erying ‘ Dunce! dance!’ 
[ Exeunt omnes, save the Bailiff. 


Scene IV. 
Jesper, Jeronimus. 


Jer. Your servant, Master Bailiff. 
Are you here? I came to see my 
future son-in-law. 

Jesper. He will be here directly. 
Pity that you didn’t come a half- 
hour sooner ; you would then have 
overheard a famous dispute between 
him and the clerk. 

Jer. What was the result of it ? 

Jesper. The devil is in that Peer 
Clerk ; he is sharper than I thought. 
I see plainly that he has neither 
forgotten his Latin nor his Hebrew. 

Jer. Likely enough, as he per- 
haps never knew much of either. 

Jesper. Don’t say that, Mons. Je- 
ronimus. He has an awful gift of 
the gab. It is really a pleasure to 
hear this fellow talking Latin. 

Jer. Indeed his learning surprises 
me; but how does my son-in-law 
look ? 

Jesper. He looks devilish learned ; 
you will hardly know him again. 
He has got another name too. 

Jer, Another name! and pray 
what might that be ? 

Jesper. He calls himself Mon- 
tanus, which is Latin for Rasmus. 

Jer. Fie!—how wioked! I have 
known some who have thus pre- 
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sumed to alter their Christian 
names, but they never came to 
any good. I once knew a fellow 
who was baptised Peer, who after- 
wards when he got up in the world 
called himself Petrus; but that 
Petrus was an unlucky name for 
him: he broke his leg, and died 
finally in great distress. God fails 
not to punish such presumption, we 
may be very well sure. 

Jesper. I don’t mind the name so 
much; but what is more serious is, 
that he should hold such queer 
opinions in matters of faith. 

Jer. What opinions do you mean? 

Jesper. It is awful: the hair rises 
on my head when I think of it. I 
forget most of it, but I know he 
said among other things that the 
earth was round. What do you call 
such doctrine, Mons. Jeronimus? Is 
it anything else but a destroying of 
all religion and faith, and a leading 
the people into errors? A heathen 
couldn’t talk worse blasphemy. 

Jer. Probably he said it by way 
of jest. 

Jesper. It is a very unbecoming 
jest at any rate: but see, here he 
comes. 


Scene V. 
Montanus, Jeronimus, Jesper. 


Mont. Welcome, my respected 
father-in-law ; I am glad to see you 
in such good health. 

Jer. (coldly). Health at my age 
cannot be much to speak of. 

Mont. Still I must say you look 
remarkably well. 

Jer. Do you really think so ? 

Mont. Indeed I do. How is 
Damsel Lisbed, pray ? 

Jer. Well enough, thank ye. 

Mont. What is the matter? It 
seems to me my worthy Jeronimus 
speaks rather coldly to his future 
son-in-law. 

Jer. Perhaps I have a reason for 
it 


“Mont. In what way have I 
offended ? 
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Jer. I am told that you hold such 
curious opinions. Folks will think 
you are getting crazy. How cana 
sensible man be so foolish as to 
maintain that the world is round ? 

Mont. Most assuredly it is round. 
I must needs maintain what is the 
truth. 

Jer. Truth ?—it must be the 
devil’s truth, then, and of necessity 
spring from the Evil One, who is the 
father of lies. I am sure there is 
not a soul in this town but con- 
demns it. Ask the bailiff, who isa 
man of sense, if he is not of my 
opinion. 

Jesper. Indeed it don’t concern me 
much whether it is long or round, 
but I am bound ‘to believe my own 
eyes, which tell me that the earth 
is as flat as a pancake. 

Mont. Nor does it concern me 
what the bailiff and others in this 
place may think of the matter; 
but the earth is round for all that. 

Jer, The devil it is! Are you 


crazy? Sure you have eyes in your 
head, as any other Christian. 


Mont. It is well known that 
there are people who live right 
underneath us, and whose feet are 
turned towards ours. 

Jesper. Ha, ha, ha, ha, hi, hi, hi, 
hi! 

Jer. Yes, the bailiff may well 
laugh. You must have a screw 
loose somewhere. Just you try to 
walk on the ceiling up there with 
your head down, and see what will 
come of it ? 

Mont. That is a very different 
thing, father-in-law, as— 

Jer. 1 will by no manner of 
means be your father-in-law. I 
love my daughter too much to 
throw her away on the likes of you. 

Mont. Believe me, I love your 
daughter as my own soul; but that 
I should deny philosophia for her 
sake, or stultify myself, is more than 
you have a right to demand. 

Jer. What proofs do you offer for 
assertions ? 

Mont. No proofs are considered 
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necessary. No men of education 
have any doubt about it at all. 

Jesper. Still Peer Clerk won’t 
allow any such thing. 

Mont. Peer Clerk! he is a pretty 
fellow, and I am but a fool to allow 
myself to discuss philosophia with 
the likes of him and you. But to 
please Mons. Jeronimus I will 
adduce a couple of proofs, to wit— 
firstly: travellers, when they reach 
a point many thousand miles from 
here, have day when we have night, 
and look upon another heaven and 
other stars. 

Jer. You are raving? Have we 
more than one heaven or one earth ? 

Jesper. Yes; with submission, 
Mons. Jeronimus. There are seven 
heavens, each one higher than the 
other, till you come at last to the 
heaven of crystal—so far he is 
right enough. 

Mont. (clasps his hands). O quam- 
te tenebre ! 

Jer. Well, then, I have in my 
youth been sixteen times to the 
great fair in Kiel; and, as I hope 
to be saved, I have never seen any 
other heaven than the one above us. 

Mont. Ye will have to travel 
sixteen times farther, Domine Jero- 
nyme, before you will see what I 
told you; when— 

Jer. Cease this nonsense ; it has 
neither rhyme nor reason. Let us 
hear the other proofs. 

Mont. The second proof is. the 
eclipse of the sun and moon. , 

Jer. You must stop now: this is 
really too much. 

Mont. What is your opinion of 
an eclipse, Mr. Bailiff ? 

Jesper. Eclipses are certain signs 
which appear on the sun and moon 
when any great calamity is going 
to happen, which I can prove by 
my own experience. When, for 
instance, my wife miscarried three 
years ago, and my daughter Ger- 
trude died, there were two eclipses 
immediately before. ° 

Mont. I shall get insane if I listen 
to this much longer. 
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Jer. The bailiff is right ; there is 
mever an eclipse but that it means 
something. When the last eclipse 
occurred everything seemed all 
right, but not for long, mind ye: 
fourteen days afterwards came news 
from Copenhagen that six students 
had failed to pass their examina- 
tions at the University, all the sons 
of great people, two bishops’ sons 
among them. If no ill-luck hap- 
pens in one place, you may be sure 
xt will in another. 

Mont. Most certainly ; as no day 
passes away but that some calamity 
happens in this world of ours. As 
for the students you mentioned, 
they needn’t blame the eclipse. If 
they had attended more to their 
studies, they would not have been 
rejected. 

Jer. What is, then, an eclipse of 
the moon, according to your notion ? 

Mont. Simply the shadow of the 
earth, which deprives the moon of 
the light of the sun; and, as the 
shadow is plainly round, the earth 
which causes it must needs be round 
too. The whole is perfectly natural: 
you can calculate beforehand when 
an eclipse will occur, and only stu- 
pidity and folly can see in that 
phenomenon a warning sign of mis- 
fortunes to come. 

Jer. Oh, Mr. Bailiff! I begin to 
feel unwell. In an unhappy hour 
it came to pass that your honest 
parents took you from the plough 
and put you in college. 

Jesper. He is not far from being 
an atheist too. I must get the clerk 
to take him in hand again. That 
is a fellow who talks with unction. 
He is your man, whether in Latin or 
Greek, and will soon convince you 
that the earth, thank God, is as flat 
as the palm of my hand. But here 
comes Madam Jeronimus and her 


daughter. 
Scens VI. 
Magdelone, Lisbed, Jeronimus, Jesper, Mont. 
. Magd. Ah, my dearest son-in- 


law, it is indeed a joy to see you 
looking so well. 
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Lisbed. Oh, darling, let me kiss 
you. 

Jer. Quietly, my child; be not too 
forward. 

Lisbed. May I not embrace my 
sweetheart, that I have not seen 
for such a long time? 

Jer. Keep away from him, I tell 


ou. 

Lisbed (crying). But are we not 
betrothed people? 

Jer. So you were—but there is 
something gone wrong now. You 
must know, my daughter, that when 
he plighted his troth to you he was 
a decent fellow and a good Christian, 
but now I find him an heretic and 
an atheist, who deserves to become 
acquainted with a tar-barrel rather 
than to be received in the bosom of 
a Christian family. 

Lisbed. If that is all, dear father, 
we will soon get over the difficulty. 

[ Advances towards Montanus. 

Jer. Keep away from him, you 
forward minx ! 

Magd. What is the meaning of 
all this, Mr. Bailiff? 

Jesper. Trouble enough, madam. 
He preaches false doctrines: says 
that the earth is round, and other 
wicked blasphemies that I am 
ashamed talking about. 

Jer. Doesn’t it seem to you that 
his honest old parents are to be 
pitied for having wasted so much 
money on his schooling ? 

Magd. Is that all that is the 
matter? If he loves our daughter, 
he won’t mind giving up his 
opinions, and saying the earth is flat 
for her sake ;—will you, Rasmus ? 

Mont. It is impossible for me to 
say any such thing as long as I am 
in possession of my five senses. I 
can’t give the earth any other 
shape than it really has got. Iam 
ready to please you in every possible 
way, but I really cannot afford 
to stultify myself to gratify your 
whims. If my learned friends should 
come to know that I had made such 
a statement, I should be deemed a 
fool, and despised accordingly. Be- 
sides, we men of letters never recant 
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our opinions, but defend what we 
once have advanced to the last drop 
of our inkstands. 

Magd. Hear, my good husband. I 
don’t think this of such importance 
that we should break off the en- 
gagement for the sake of it. 

Jer. But I deem it of such im- 
portance that I would sue for a 
divorce on that ground, if they 
had been actually married. 

Magd. And faith, I will also have 
a word to say in this matter: if 
Lisbed is your daughter, she is mine 
too 


Tisbed (weeping and addressing 
Mont.). Do, darling, say it is flat. 

Mont. Upon my honour, my dear 
girl, it is impossible. 

Jer. You must know, good wife, 
that I am master in my own house, 
and that I am her father. 

Magd. And I will have you to 
know that I am mistress in my own 
house, and that I am her mother. 

Jer. I should think that a father 
is more than a mother. 

Magd. Then J think no such 
thing. That I am her mother is 
beyond a doubt—but if you are— 
but I won’tsay any more. You do 
vex me! 

Iisbed. Dearest heart, do say for 
my sake that the earth is flat. 

Mont. I cannot, sweetheart ; nam 
contra naturam est. 

Jer. Wife! what do you mean? 
Am I not her father as much as 
you are her mother? Hear, Lisbed, 
am I not your father ? 

Tisbed, I believe it, as my mother 
says so. But Iam sure she is my 
mother. 

Jer. Now what do you think of 
such talk, Mr. Bailiff? 

Jesper. With submission, Monsieur 
Jeronimus, I cannot say that Mam- 
sell is in the wrong, because— 

Jer. I have enough of this. Be 
assured, my good Rasmus Berg, that 

ou will never marry my daughter 
fore you recall your damnable 
opinions. 


Iisbed (weeping). Oh, darling 
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Rasmus, do for heaven’s sake say 
it is flat. 
Jer, Come away. 
[Ezeunt omnes. 


AGT. XY. 
Scenz I. 
Montanus (solus). 


Here I have been baited and 
worried for a whole hour by my 
silly parents-in-law, trying their 
utmost to move me from my opi- 
nion. But the worthy people know 
not yet Erasmus Montanus. Not 
to be an emperor would I take back 
what I have once said. I love 
Mademoiselle Lisbed, it is true ; but 
that I for her sake should sacrifice 
Philosophy, and recede from what 
I have publicly maintained—that 
can never be. I trust, however, 
that things may yet come right, 
and I at last shall obtain the hand 
of my sweetheart without sacrific- 
ing my reputation. If I geta 
chance to see Jeronimus again, I 
shall demonstrate his mistake so 
very plainly, that he will be forced to 
admit that he was wrong. But 
here come the Clerk and the Bai- 
lif. 

Scene II. 


Jesper, Peer, Montanus. 


Jesper. My dear Mons. Montanus, 
we have worked hard for your sake. 

Mont. Pray explain. 

Jesper. We have been running 
between your parents and parents- 
in-law, trying to make peace be- 
tween them. 

Mont. Thanks; and what has been 
the result ?—will my father-in-law 
stand corrected ? 

Jesper. The last words he said to 
me were these—says he:‘ There have 
never been any infidels in our fa- 
mily. Tell Rasmus from me, that 
my wife and I consider ourselves 
decent and Christian people, who 
would rather see our daughter dead 
than give her to a man who says 
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that the earth is round, and preaches 
false doctrines about the town.’ 

Peer. To say the truth, the peo- 
ple of this place have always been 
sound in doctrine, and eschewed 
all outlandish notions; and I must 
say that Mons. Jeronimus has some 
reason for his resolution to break 
off the match. 

Mont. My good fellows, present 
my regards to Mons. Jeronimus and 
impress upon him that he does a 
grievous wrong in trying to com- 
pel me to recede from what I once 
have said, contrary as it is to leges 
scholasticas et consuetudines lauda- 
biles. 

Peer. What, Dominus! will you 
give up your sweetheart for such a 
trifle? Everybody will blame you 
very much. 

Mont. Vulgus—the vulgar—may 
do so, but not my Commilitones— 
my comrades : these, my peers, will 
lift me to the skies for my con- 
stancy. 

Peer. Do you, may be, deem it 
a sin to say that the earth is flat? 

Mont. Not exactly, but I hold it 
to be crying shame and disgrace to 
one like me, who is a Baccalawreus 
Philosophie, to retract what I have 
once publice maintained, or to do 
any thing against the customs of 
my order, being, on the contrary, 
in duty bound to watch ne quid de- 
trimenti patiatur respublica philoso- 
phica. 

Peer. But when the opinions you 
profess can be proved to be, false, 
would you then think it sinful to 
withdraw what you have said ? 

Mont. Prove that I om wrong, 
and that methodicé. 

Peer. Nothing is easier. Now 
there live in this parish a num- 
ber of good and decent people 
—there is your father-in-law, a very 
clever man; next, my unworthy 
self, who has been Clerk of the 
Parish these fourteen years ; then 
the Bailiff, the Beadle, and many 
other honest householders who have 
paid their taxes both in good years 
and bad years— 
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Mont. What infernal Syllogismus 
is this ? to what end does all this 
twaddle tend ? 

Pecr. Have patience, and I will 
presently come to what I want to 
say. Ask now every one of these 
true men if they believe that the 
earth is round. It stands to rea- 
son that you must give more cre- 
dence to what many say than to the 
assertion of a single person. Ergo, 
you are wrong. 

Mont. You may bring the whole 
parish here and let them oppone 
both this materia and any other, 
and I will confound the whole lot 
of .them. Such people have no 
opinions ; they must take them from 
us. 

Peer. But if you said that the 
moon was made of green cheese, 
should they believe that too ? 

Mont. Of course. Tell me what 
do folks hereabout think of you ? 

Peer. They think that I am a 
decent and honest man, and Clerk 
of this parish, which is the truth. 

Mont. And I say they lie. I say 
you are a cock, and shall prove it 
to you as plain as two and two are 
four. 

Peer, The devil you will! What, 
am Iacock? How do you make 
that out ? 

Mont. Can you give any reasons 
why you are not ? 

Peer. First, I can speak ; a cock 
can’t speak: ergo, | am not a 
cock. 

Mont. Speaking does not matter ; 
a parrot and starling can speak too, 
but that does not make them human 
beings. 

Peer. I can prove it by some- 
thing else than the gift of speech. 
A cock has no human reason; I have 
human reason: ergo, I am not a 
cock. 

Mont. Proba minorem. 

Jeppe. Oh, please talk Danish. 

Mont. I mean that he shall prove 
himself to be possessed of human 
reason. 

Peer. Don’t I perform my office 
faithfully ? 
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Mont. Which are the principal 
parts of your office, from which you 
propose to prove that you are pos- 
sessed of human reason ? 

. Peer. First, I never fail to ring 
the bell at the appointed hour. 

Mont. Neither does a cock forget 
to crow at the proper hour, and 
warn people that it is time to get 
up. 
Peer. I chant as well as any clerk 
in Denmark. 

Mont. Our dunghill cock crows 
also as loud as any in the country. 
The conclusion is obvious, then, 
that from the reason you display 
in your functions, you cannot prove 
your dissimilarity from a cock. To 
sum up the resemblances there are 
between you and that bird: a‘cock is 
vain of his voice, so are you; a cock 
announces the time for us to rise, 
and you when it is time to go to 
church: ergo, you are a _ cock. 


Have you anything more to say? 
[Peer Clerk in tears. | 
Jesper. Don’t cry, Peer. 


Don’t 
you mind him. 

Peer. May evil befall me but the 
whole is nothing but lies! I can 
bring testimonials from the whole 
parish that I am no cock, or that 
my parents have been anything else 
but honest people. 

Mont. Refute me then this syllo- 
gismum quem tibi propono: a cock 
is distinguished from other birds 
by these habits—that it warns peo- 
ple by its voice, proclaims various 
hours, is conceited of its voice ; 
you have the same habits: - ergo, 
you area cock, Refute the argu- 
ment, I say. [Peer still crying. | 

Jesper. Well, if the Clerk can’t 
stop your tongue, I will. 

Mont. Propound your argument. 

Jesper. First, 1 am thoroughly 
convinced that you are wrong en- 
tirely. 

Mont. The conviction of a bailiff 
in this matter proves nothing. 

Jesper. Secondly, I pronounce 
what you have just said wicked 
lies. 

Mont. Prove it. 
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Jesper. Thirdly, I am an honest 
man, whose word has never been 
doubted. 

Mont. Speak to the point. 

Jesper. Fourthly, I say you have 
spoken as a scoundrel, and the 
tongue ought to be cut out of your 
head. 

Mont. I have heard no argument 

et. 

. Jesper. And fifthly and last, I 
will abundantly prove it on your 
body, either with the sword or 
baton, whichever you prefer. 

Mont. No, thanks. I don’t ap- 
prove of either argument; but as 
long as you like to dispute by 
mouth, you will find that I can de- 
fend not alone what I have just 
maintained, but everything else. 
Come on, Mr. Bailiff. I shall prove 
to your satisfaction and by sound 
Logica, that you are a bull. 

Jesper. Prove the devil ! 

Mont. Just wait and hear my 
argument. 

Jesper. Come, Peer, and let us go. 

Mont. I will prove it thus: 
Quicunque—[Jesper shouts, and 
stops the mouth of Montanus]|. Very 
well: if you are not disposed to 
listen to me now, my proof is at 
your service at any other time and 
place it may suit you. 

Jesper. Confound you and your 
proof ! [ Exit with Peer Clerk. 

Mont. With such people I can 
dispute with coolness and delibera- 
tion, although they say rude things. 
I never get excited unless I en- 
counter men who imagine them- 
selves to understand methodum dis- 
putandi and to be my equals. For 
that reason I worried myself ten 
times more when I quarrelled with 
the student this morning, as he had 
at least the counterfeit of learning 
about him. But here come my 
parents. 


Scenes ITI. 
Jeppe, Nille, Montanus, 


Jeppe. Ah, my darling son, do 
restrain yourself, and don’t vex the 
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bailiff and the clerk, who have 
worked hard to make peace be- 
tween you and your father-in-law. 
I am afraid you have made game of 
them. What boots it to make de- 
cent people into cocks and bulls ? 

Mont. It is the very object of my 
studies and the training of my in- 
tellect, that I can say what I please 
and defend it afterwards. 

Jeppe. It seems to my poor un- 
derstanding that it would have been 
better never to have studied at all 
than for such a purpose. 

Mont. Hold your tongue, old 
man. 

Jeppe. Would you now turn upon 
your own father ? 

Mont. If I did, I would know how 
to defend it against the whole 
world. [Old people exewnt crying. 


Scene IV. 


Montanus, Jacob. 


Mont. I won’t give up my opi- 
nions to save the whole town. I 
defy the stupid idiots; but what do 
you want, Jacob? 


Jacob. I have a letter for Moun- 
seer. 


Mont. (Takes the letter and reads 
it.) [ Exit Jacob. 


Dearest Frizenp—I never could have 
believed that you so easily could abandon 
one who for many years has loved you 
with such an ardent and unchangeable 
affection. I assure you that my father is 
so deeply offended at your conduct, and 
deems your opinion as to the shape of the 
earth such atrocious heresy, that he never 
will consent to our union unless you 
abandon your doctrines and agree to the 
common belief entertained by our good 
people here. What matters it to you 
whether the earth is round, oblong, eight- 
cornered, or square? I pray you for the sake 
of the love I bear you to accommodate 
yourself to the opinions and belief of our 
a and friends. If you are not 
willing to please me in this trifling matter, 
you may be very certain that I shall fret 
myself into the grave, and that the whole 
world will abhor you, as the cause of the 
death of a faithful girl, who has ever loved 
you as her own soul. 

ELISABETH. 
Written with her own hand. 
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Heavens! this epistle agitates me 
and putsme in a dreadful quandary. 
Well may I now exclaim with the 
poet : 


- . « » Utque securi 
Saucia trabs ingens, ubi plaga novissima 


restat 

Quo cadet in dubio est, omnique a parte 
timetur, 

Sic animus. 


On one side stands Philosophia, 
which bids me to hold my own; on 
the other my sweetheart, who re- 
proaches me with coldness and 
inconstancy. But—should Eras- 
mus Montanus, by any outside pres- 
sure, suffer himself to be pushed 
from a once pronounced opinion, 
the maintenance of which, in spite 
of all opposition, has hitherto been 
the pride and virtue of his life? 
Far be it from my thoughts. Still 
here is the necessity, said to break 
all laws. If I refuse to do what 
Lisbed wishes, I render myself and 
my sweetheart for ever unhappy; 
she will grieve herself to death, 
and the whole world will blame my 
obstinacy and heartlessness. Should 
I desert her who for years has 
cherished such constant affection 
for me—be the author of her 
death, perhaps? Impossible. But 
pause and consider what you are 
going to do, O Hrasme Montane, 
musarum et Apollinis pulle! An 
opportunity here offers to prove 
to all the world that you are a 
genuine Philosophus. The greater 
the sacrifice, the more laurels you 
will gain inter Philosophos. Think 
what your Commilitones will say 
when they should learn that you 
had deserted your standard. This 
cannot be the indomitable Erasmus 
Montanus, who has ever been pre- 
pared to defend his opinions to the 
last drop of blood. The vulgar 
and unlearned may perchance blame 
me for faithlessness to my lady- 
love, but the Philosophi will stand 
by me, and lift me to the skies for 
my constancy. It is, therefore, in- 
cumbent on me to withstand this 
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sore temptation ; I resist it; I con- 
quer it; I have conquered it; the 
earth is round ; Jacta est alea. Dizi. 
{Calls Jacob] Jacob, the letter you 
brought from my sweetheart has 
availed nought. I maintain what 
I have said. The earth is round, 
and shall never be flat as long as 
my head is above the sod. 

Jacob. For that matter, I believe 
too the earth is round; but if one 
would give me a penny bun to say 
it was square, I would do so with 
pleasure. Its shape don’t concern 
me. 

Mont. Ah! that may be well 
enough for a peasant, but not for a 
philosopher, whose principal merit 
is his ability and willingness to 
defend to the last any opinion he 
may once have advanced. I will 
dispute the matter publice, and 
challenge anybody who has a 


modicum of college education. 
Jacob. Might I be permitted to 

ask, Mounseer, about one thing ? 

If you get the better in that dispute, 


what good will it do you ? 

Mont. What good will it do me! I 
gain the honour of victory, and the 
reputation of being a learned man. 

Jacob. Mounseer means the fame 
of being a great talker. That 
wisdom and the gift of the gab 
are not the same things I have 
noticed here among our villagers. 
Rasmus Hansen, who always has 
the last word, and whom nobody 
can contend with in jaw and argu- 
ment, is hardly considered to have 
the wit of a goose; but Niels 
Christensen, the parish bead!e, who 
talks but little and always yields 
the point, is considered capable 
to fill the office of a county judge. 

Mont. Listen to this rascal; he 
wants to argue too. 

Jacob. Mounseer must not be 
displeased ; I speak only according 
to my ignorance, and only ask that 
I may learn something. For in- 
stance, I should be glad to know 
whether, if Mounseer wins the dis- 
putation about Peer Clerk, that 
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good man gets forthwith changed 
to a cock ? 

Mont. What nonsense! he re- 
mains, of course, the same as ever 
he was. 

Jacob. It seems to me, then, that 
Mounseer loses. 

Mont. I will not condescend to 
dispute with a peasant; if you un- 
derstood Latin, I would accommo- 
date you at once. I am not used 
to dispute in the vernacular. 

Jacob. That means that Mounseer 
has become so learned that he can’t 
explain his meaning in his own 
mother tongue. 

Mont. Hold your tongue, auda- 
cissime juvenis! Why should I 
take the trouble to explain my 
meaning to rude and vulgar people, 
who are entirely ignorant of univer- 
salia entia rationis and forme sub- 
stantiales, not to mention other mat- 
ters far more important? It is 
absurdissimum to preach about 
colours to the blind. Vulgus in- 
doctum est monstrum horrendum 
informe cui lumen ademptum. The 
fellow who wanted to dispute with 
me this morning had ten times 
more learning than yourself; but 
when I found out that he was 
ignorant of what ‘quidditas’ meant, 
1 refused to have anything to do 
with him. 

Jacob. And pray tell me what 
might that same qiidditas mean ? 

Mont. I know perfectly well what 
it means. 

Jacob. Perhaps Mounseer knows 
it himself, but can’t explain it to 
others. Now what little 7 know is 
such that others can understand it 
well enough when I tell them. 

Mont. You are a clever fellow, 
Jacob. Pray what do you know ? 

Jacob. Suppose, now, that I could 
prove that I am more learned than 
Mounseer himself. 

Mont. Let us hear your argu- 
ment, by all means. 

Jacob. That person who studies 
on the most important things gets, 
I suppose, the most learning. 
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Mont. 1 admit that. 

Jacob, I study husbandry and the 
cultivation of the soil: therefore, I 
opine, I am more learned than 
Mounseer. 

Mont. In your opinion, then, the 
rude labour of a peasant is the most 
important ? 

Jacob. I do not rightly know 
about that; but of this I am sure, 
that if farmers were to take a piece 
of chalk in hand and commence 
busying themselves in trying to 
measure the distance between the 
earth and the moon, you high 
learned persons would soon get 
pinched in your stomachs. You 
scholars pass your time in disputing 
about the shape of the world, whe- 
ther it be round, flat, or a triangle, 
while we farmers labour to keep up 
the fruitfulness of the earth. Does 
not Mounseer perceive from this 
that our occupation is the more im- 
portant of the two, and that, con- 
sequently, Niels Christensen is the 
most learned man here in town, as 


he has improved his land to such a 
degree that it is worth thirty dol- 


lars an acre more than in the 
time of the man who held the 
lease before him, a fellow who sat 
the whole day with a pipe in his 
mouth poring over the dog-eared 
Chronicle of Arent Hvitfelt ? 

Mont. The deuce is in it! I 
never heard such a speech from the 
mouth of a peasant boy. Although 
all you have just said is false and 
presumptuous, yet it is surprising 
enough from one of your condition. 
Tell me where you have learned to 
talk in this manner. 

Jacob. I have not been at college, 
as Mounseer knows, but I may 
have something in my head for all 
that. The circuit judge never comes 
to town but he sends for me ; and his 
Honour has said many a time that 
my parents should have kept me to 
my books. When I have nothing 
else to do, I keep a-thinking and 
speculating on lots of things. Not 
long ago I made a verse on Morten 
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Nielsen, who killed himself with 
brandy. 

Mont. Let me hear it. 

Jacob. You must first know that 
Morten’s father and grandfather 
were both fishermen, and were both 
drowned. The verse I made runs 
thus : 


Here lies Morten: unlike to his grandad 
and father, 

In brandy was he drown’d, and not in salt 
water. 


I had to recite it aloud to the judge 
the other day ; he wrote it down in 
his note-book, and was so pleased 
that he gave me two marks. 

Mont. The verse, though formali- 
ter very bad, is materialiter excel- 
lent. The prosody, which is most 
important, is wanting. 

Jacob. What does that mean? 

Mont. The lines have not proper 
pedes—feet. 

Jacob. Faith, they have run over 
the whole country in a few days. 

Mont. You are a cunning rogue, 
and not devoid of parts. I could 
have wished you had studied and 
understood your Philosophiam in- 
strumentalem—I could have used 
you to respond under me; come, let 
us go. [ Baxeunt. 


ACT ¥. 
Scene I. 
A Lieutenant, Jesper. 


Tiewt. Yes, yes; I’ve heard of 
that learned youth, Mr. Bailiff. I 
think I could manage him. Is he 
a fine man? 

Jesper. He looks well enough, and 
has a tongue like a razor. 

Tieut. No matter about that, so 
that he is strong and sound. 

Jesper. He says what he likes, and 
defends it too. He proved just 
now, beyond a doubt, that Peer 
Clerk was a cock. 

Lieut. Is he pretty broad across 
the shoulders? 

Jesper. A handsome, well-built 
young man. Everybody is afraid of 
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him, even his own parents; he can 
change them all to bulls and horses, 
and change them back again to 
human beings—that is, he can prove 
out of books that they are such. 

Tieut. Does he look as if he could 
stand hardship ? 

Jesper. He proved also that the 
earth was round. 

Tieut. Pshaw ! 
plucky fellow? 

Jesper. He would peril his life for 
the spelling of a word. Iam sure 
he will get all the people hereabouts 
down on him, but little he cares for 
that; whatever may happen, he 
won’t budge an inch from his notions 
and conceits. 

Lieut. From all I hear, Bailiff, I 
think he was made for a soldier. 

Jesper. "Twould be a rare game, 
Lieutenant. Remember, he is a 
student. 

Tieut. That is nothing. He can 
change folks into cocks and bulls, 
you say; let me see if I cannot 
change a student to a soldier. 

Jesper. If you could only do 
that, sir, I would laugh myself to 
pieces. 

Iiewt. Say nothing about it; 
when the Bailiff and Lieutenant 
put their heads together it may not 
be so impossible; but here comes a 
pretty fellow—perhaps it is he ? 


Does he seem a 


Scene II. 


Montanus, The Lieutenant. 

Lieut. Permit me to wish you joy 
of your return home. 

Mont. Lam obliged to your polite- 
ness. 

Lieut. 1 have taken the liberty 
to pay my respects to Monsieur as 
the only gentleman of parts and 
letters in this poor place. 

Mont. I am glad to make your 
acquaintance, Lieutenant; when 
did you graduate, if I may be so 
free to ask ? 

Lieut. It is now more than ten 
years ago. 

Mont. Ah! 


the Lieutenant is an 
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old Academicus. 
you study ? 

Iieut. Truth to say I devoted 
myself principally to the old clas- 
sical autores, and studied natural 
and moral law, which I still continue 
to do. 

Mont. Saving your presence, that 
is not academicum. Paid you no at- 
tention to philosophiam instruwmen- 
talem ? 

Lieut, Not especially. 

Mont. You have also never dis- 
puted P 

Lieut. No, never 

Mont. And you call that to study P 
Philosophia instriwmentalis, believe 
me, is the only solid studiwm ; other 
branches may be interesting enough, 
but cannot be considered learned. 
One who thoroughly understands 
logica and metaphysica can manage 
himself everywhere, and dispute on 
all materia, even if they should be 
unknown to him. I hardly know 
a single subject of discussion which 
I could not undertake to defend, and 
successfully too: never a disputa- 
tion took place at the Academy but 
that I volunteered to be opponens. 

Iieuwt. Who is esteemed the 
greatest disputator at the present 
time ? 

Mont. It is a collegian named 
Peter Iversen. When he has re- 
futed an adversary, so that he hasn’t 
a word to say for himself any more, 
he will say, ‘Now if you will take 
my opinion, I will take yours and de- 
fend that.’ It is a pity that fellow 
did not become a lawyer, he would 
have made a mint of money. Next 
to him I am considered the strongest. 
Last time I disputed he whispered 
in my ear, Jam sumus ergo pares. 
Still I will always yield to him the 
preference. 

Tieut. But I have been told that 
Monsieur could prove that it is the 
duty of a son to chastise his parents: 
that would be no easy matter to de- 
monstrate, I opine. 

Mont. If I have propounded such 
thesis, a am j sentantiy able to de- 


monsi > propos sition. 


Which faculty did 
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Lieut. I will wager a ducat that 
Monsieur is not able to do it. 

Mont. I accept the wager. 

Lieut. Done—let us now hear. 

Mont. Those we love the most we 
chastise the most ; we ought to love 
none more than our parents ; hence, 
we ought to chastise them the most. 
And, by way of Syllogismus, I will 
further add: what I have received 
I am bound to repay; and as [, in 
my boyhood, have received many 
blows from my parents, it becomes 
my duty to return them again. 

Tieut. Enough : I have lost; you 
have fairly won your ducat. 

Mont. Surely, Lieutenant, I was 
not in earnest. I will profecto re- 
ceive no money. 

Lieut. You shall receive it, upon 
my honour: I swear you shall. 

Mont. Well, then, I will consent 
to receive it to save you from 
perjuring yourself. [Accepts the 
money. | 

Iveut. I hear you can transform 
people. Permit me to try and turn 
you into something else — par ev- 
emple: shall I make a soldier out 
of you? 

Mont. Oh, that is easy enough: 
all we students are, in a manner, 
spiritual soldiers. 

Tieut. Well, I will convince you 
that you are a bodily soldier as well. 
Listen: He who has taken the 
King’s money is a regular enlisted 
soldier. You have just done that: 
ergo— 

Mont. Nego minorem. 

Lieut. Et ego probo minorem of 
the money you just now received. 

Mont. Distinguendum est inter 
nummos. 

Lieut. There is no distinction 
whatsoever ; you are now a soldier. 

Mont. Distinguendum est inter sim- 
pliciter et relative accipere. 

Ineut. Stuff and nonsense! The 
contract is concluded, and you have 
got your money. 

Mont. Distinguendum est inter con- 
tractum verum et apparentum. 

Lieut. Do you deny that you have 
received my money? 
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Mont. Distinguendum est inter rem 
et modum rei. 

Lieut. Come along, comrade, and 
I will get you your uniform. 

Mont, Pray take your money 
back. Besides, you have no witness 
that I have taken it. 


Scene IIT. 


Lieutenant, Montanus, Niels (( 
Corporal). 


Jesper, 


Jesper. I will swear for one that 
I saw the Lieutenant put the money 
in your hand. 

Niels. And I also. 

Mont. Bat why did I take the 
money? istinguendum es stinter— 

Tieut. I will stand no nonsense. 
Stay here, Niels, and watch him till 
I get the uniform. 

[Niels collars him 

Mont. Murder, murder ! 

Niels. If youdon’t stop your noise, 
you dog, I will run my bayonet 
through | ye. Has he not enlisted, 
Bailiff ? 

Jesper. That he has, sure enough. 

Tieut. Now quick—off with the 
black coat and on with the red one. 
Pshaw! you are much better of 
now than ever you were. Drill him 
well, Corporal: begin at once. He 
is a very learned chap, but he is 
still raw in his manual. 

[Niels (Corporal) takes him 
aside, drills hiin, and strikes 
him occasionally with his cane. 


Scene IV. 


Lieutcnant, Niels, Montanus. 


Lieut. Say, 
learn his drill ? 

Niels. But slowly, sir. He is a 
lazy dog, and must be caned every 
minute. 

Mont. Ob, g gracious, master, have 
pity on me; I am in poor health, 
and cannot bear such treatment. 

[Tieut. It is somewhat hard at 
first, I grant ; but when your back 
gets well hardened, you won’t mind 


it so much another time. 
Mont. Oh that I had never been 


Corporal, does he 
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to College !—I should have escaped 
this misfortune. 

Corporal. Ay, but this is only a 
beginning: when you have been 
mounted a half score of times on 
the wooden horse, you {will con- 
sider this but a trifle. 


Scenz V. 
Jeronimus, Magdelone, Lisbed, Jeppe, Nile, 
Lieut., Montanus, Corporal. 

Jer. Are you sure of it ? 

Jeppe. Certainly ; the Bailiff told 
me justnow. My poor Rasmus! 

Jer. Could we but get him into 
the right faith, I wouldn’t mind 
buying him free again. 

Lisbed (enters). Ah, wretched me! 

Jer. Make no fuss, daughter; it 
won’t help you any. 

Lisbed. Oh, dear father, if you 
were as much in love as I, you 
wouldn’t bid me to be quiet. 

Jer, Fie!—shame on a girl who 
confesses that in everybody’s hear- 
ing! But yonderhe stands. Hark 
ye, Rasmus Berg, how do you feel 
now ? 

Mont. Alas! dear Monsieur Jero- 
nimus, I am a soldier now. 

Jer. Ay. You will have some- 
thing else to do now besides chang- 
ing human beings into beasts, and 
parish clerks to cocks. Bnt listen, 
my friend : if you will abandon your 
old follies, and cease to fill the coun- 
try with your contentions and dis- 
putes, I shall not mind paying such 
sum as may be required to get you 
out of this scrape. 

Mont. Truly I have not deserved 
better—I who threatened to beat 
my poor old parents. But if you 
will take pity on me and try to save 
me, I swear solemnly that I will in 
future lead another life, learn some 
profession, and never trouble any- 
one with my disputes any more. 

Jer. Very well; I will speak to 
the Lieutenant. [Addresses the Lieu- 
tenant apart.| My good Lieutenant, 
you have always been a friend of 
me and my family. That person 
who has just now been enlisted as 
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a soldier is betrothed to my only 
daughter, who loves him dearly. 
Can you let him go again? I shall 
not mind paying a little money. I 
must own that I was rather pleased 
at first when I heard of his punish- 
ment; his outrageous conduct had 
given just offence to myself and 
other respectable men in this place : 
but when I see him in his present 
situation, and hear him deploring 
and repenting of his former foolish- 
nesses, my heart feels for him, and 
almost melts with pity. 

Iieut. My dear Monsieur Jeroni- 
mus, what I have done is simply with 
a view to his own proper good. I 
am aware that he is betrothed to 
Mameel Lisbed, and have only, to 
serve you and your family, brought 
him to this pass and treated him 
thus harshly in order to compel 
him to make a confession of his 
errors and to [promise amendment. 
Bring him to me. 

Hearken, friend! Your parents 
have spent a great deal of money 
on you, hoping that you should 
be an honour and consolation to 
them in their old days. You leave 
your home with the ordinary amount 
of common sense, but return with 
a head stuffed full with conceit 
and nonsense, outrage the feelings 
of the whole town, advance un- 
heard of doctrines, and defend 
them with obstinacy. If that is 
the result of your college studies, 
one might be tempted to wish 
that no books existed. It seems 
to me that the most important 
thing to be learned at a learned 
academy is just the opposite of 
what you appear to have acquired, 
and that a man of true learning 
should more especially be known 
and distinguished from an unlet- 
tered one by the temperance and 
modesty of his speech, considering 
that philosophy teaches us that we 
ought to reconcile differences and 
be willing to retract our opinions, 
if the humblest shall prove to us 
that they are erroneous. The first 
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axiom of philosophy is to know 
yourself, and the more you do that 
the more modest you become, and 
the more conscious of how much is 
still to be learned. But you and 
your class wish to convert philo- 
sophy to a fencing school, and deem 
him a philosopher par excellence 
who, by all kinds of subtile distinc- 
tions and hairsplitting niceties, can 
confound the truth and make the 
worse appear the better cause. 
Through these practices ye get the 
ill-will of everybody and bring true 
learning into contempt, as the com- 
mon people come to believe that all 
such sophistries are the legitimate 
fruits of scholarship. The best ad- 
vice I can give you is, that you 
henceforward labour to forget what 
has cost you so many night-watches 
to acquire; and that you turn your 
mind to a profession by which you 
can earn your honest bread and ad- 
vance in life; or, if you will con- 
tinue to pursue your studies, at all 
events to doso ona different system, 
and with a different object. 

Mont. Ah, gracious sir, I shall 
humbly be guided by your advice, 
aud endeavour to be a better man 
in future. 

Tveut. Good. I will then let you 
go when you have made a solemn 
promise of amendment to your 
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parents and parents-in-law, and 
humbly begged their pardon. 

Mont. I do, then, most humbly 
beg everybody’s pardon. I promise 
to lead a different life, and I repent 
me of my former follies, which I 
have been brought to see in their 
true light no more by my late pre- 
dicament than by this brave gentle- 
man’s sound reason and weighty 
words, whom I shall always hold— 
next to my parents—in the highest 
esteem and reverence. 

Jer. You retract then, my dear 
son-in-law, your pestiferous notion 
about the earth being round: that 
piece of heresy worries me most of 
all. 

Mont. My dear father-in-law, I 
don’t care to discuss that matter 
any farther: I will only remark 
that all men of learning hold now-a- 
days that the earth is round. 

Jer. The Devil! Oh, Mr. Lien- 
tenant, do make him a soldier again, 
till he confesses that the earth is flat. 

Mont. Hold, my dear sir. The 
earth is as flat as a pancake. Will 
that satisfy you ? 

Jer. Yes, perfectly. Now we are 
all friends again, and you shall 
have my daughter. Let us all go 
in and drink a glass to a general 
reconciliation. Lieutenant, do us 
the honour of joining us. 
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SALT LAKE CITY AND THE VALLEY SETTLEMENTS. 


By CHARLES 


OR picturesqueness of position 
the City of Salt Lake is scarcely 
rivalled on the American continent. 
It is built on the southern slope of 
one of the hills of the Wahsatch 
range of the Rocky Mountains, with 
thevalley of Great Salt Lake stretch- 
ing away below into the dim dis- 
tance, brightening in one long line 
where the waters gleam. On every 
side a rugged outline of mountains 
forms the near or distant hori- 
zon. The orchard-embowered city, 
with its widespread, many-tinted 
valley, seems shut off from the rest 
of the world in security and peace. 
The guardian hills, rising two thou- 
sand feet above the plain, present a 
grand variety of broken forms, 
fringed and tufted with great pine 
forests, and glistening with irregular 
patches of snow on the earliest ap- 
proaches of autumn. 

The valley is an oasis in the great 
American desert. Eastwards from 
the Wahsatch range a sterile wilder- 
ness stretches away for five hundred 
miles as far as the plains of Laramie. 
Westwards from the Oquirrh range 
and the Great Salt Lake agrocky, 
inhospitable country intervenes as 
far as the golden land of California. 
The isolated position of the fer- 
tile vale of the city adds to the 
romance of its situation. 

It is not difficult to understand 
how the Mormon pilgrims in the 
old days, approaching the valley by 
the wild rift in the mountains named 
Emigration Canyon, from their use 
of the route, should have- flung 
themselves to the knees in pious 
joy on the first sight of their pro- 
mised land, and have saluted their 
holy city with prayers and tears. 

Like all other modern American 
towns, the city is laid out in straight 
lines of streets of a very convenient 
but most unpicturesque uniformity. 
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There was plenty of land to spare 
here, so the street-ways are all wide ; 
and, following a fashion that is some. 
what recent on the new continent, 
but altogether admirable, shade- 
trees are planted along the sides 
of the roads. To water these, 
and to irrigate the gardens, small 
rivulets are led down from the hill 
slopes, and are broken up into shal- 
low runlets, that pass down gutters 
on either side of the streets. The 
houses, each in its plot of ground, 
are of wooden planks, and but sel- 
dom two storeys high. Few have 
any pretentiousness of appearance, 
and fewer still any claims to ele- 
gance. Most of the Mormon dwell. 
ings have a painfully sordid,slovenly 
look, and the gardens show but little 
care. There are, however, some 
eminent exceptions to this rule, 
notably the terrace-like houses of 
some of the Mormon leaders, built 
for the accommodation of several 
families. 

The position of the city is one of 
the most picturesque in the world ; 
the cluster of wooden houses at 
present built on the site is altogether 
unworthy of it. 

The popular notions of the beauty 
and magnificence of the Mormon 
sacred city are the birth of an 
exalted imagination. There are no 
marble palaces, no grand temples of 
a new order of architecture, no 
exquisite examples of cottage build- 
ings, no lines of well-kept gardens, 
no streams of water, gay with plash- 
ing fish and the songs of birds, run- 
ning along marble conduits. 

Entering the city itself, after the 
distant entrancing view, the impres- 
sion is eminently unfavourable. It 
is a congeries of hovels, struck irre- 
gularly along a number of straight, 
wide, unpaved roads, turned. here 
and there into quags and pools by 
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the wandering, ill-kept gutters. The 
Temple block, in the best part of the 
town, on the uprising slope, is the 
most melancholy example of awk- 
ward architecture possible to the 
mind of man to conceive. The 
Mormon, indeed, avers that no intel- 
lect without a miracle could have 
imagined it. A huge flat wall, with 
ugly sloping abutments, surrounds 
the block. The plainest of wooden 
gates give entrance. Within, on 
one side, is spread a quantity of 
great granite blocks and heaps of 
débris of the temple commenced in 
1853, but of which only the foun- 
dations as yet have been laid. On 
the other side rise the two meeting- 
houses at present in use; one for 
the summer conferences, capable of 
seating perhaps twelve thousand 
persons, and the smaller, accommo- 
dating three thousand, in which the 
ordinary services are held. You 
see before you the two most pre- 
posterously awkward structures in 
the world, and only pause in doubt 
as to which is the more monstrous. 
The smaller building is a low, squat, 
rickety wooden barn. The big 
tabernacle is composed of a vast 
awkward oval roofing of wooden 
shingles resting on a flat rim of bare 
wall, pierced with square doors and 
windows. For my part, I decide 
that, so far as my experience goes, 
the oval tabernacle, or big Mormon 
dish-cover, is unsurpassed, even by 
its neighbouring preaching shanty, 
for oppressive ugliness among all 
the buildings now standing in the 
world. 

The other prominent buildings 
of the town, ward-rooms, school- 
houses, the town-hall, the college, 
the theatre, are too commonplace 
to merit description. Main Street, 
running south from the Temple 
block, is the principal business 
thoroughfare. Here, for a distance 
of a few hundred yards, the scene 
at midday is an animated one. 
Some of the houses are two or even 
three storeys high, emblazoned with 
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signs and notices. Many of the 
shops are handsome. There are 


grocery and provision stores; ma- 
gazines for silks, drapery, milli- 
nery, and the ‘latest modes ;’ sil. 
versmiths, druggists, confectioners, 
tinmen, turners, toy-shops, book- 
shops, perfumers, and representa- 
tives, I suppose, of all the trades 
created by the demands of our 
modern social life. If the sun is 
hot, blinds and awnings will be 
stretched over the gravelled street- 
way, flaunting with placards and 
painted advertisements. The only 
novelty in the busy scene of buyin 

and selling likely to attract the 
notice of the traveller is the inscrip- 
tion, repeated on almost every shop- 
front, ‘Zion Co-operative Mercantile 
Association,’ with the universal 
motto, ‘ Holiness to the Lord,’ with 
an ill-painted large eye looking out 
of a chevaux-de-frise of rays. 

From two of the principal stores, 
Dr. Godby’s on one side of the way, 
and Messrs. Walkers’ on the other, 
this inscription is conspicuously ab- 
sent. These gentlemen became 
recusant on the determination of 
the church executive to impose the 
co-operative principle on the whole 
trading community. 

For a year past Main street has 
been growing constantly more 
bustling and animated. It had 
long been whispered that rich mines 
existed in the Territory of Utah. 
Mormon policy, however, delayed 
as long as possible an open dis- 
covery of the position and richness 
of these mines. But within the 
past few months the secret has 
blazed abroad. Already miners, by 
scores, by hundreds, and even by 
thousands, have poured into the Ter- 
ritory, and commenced operations. 
The whole Gentile population is 
mad with the excitement of the 
gold’ fever, and the Mormons feel 
the contagion. A ‘rush’ to Utah 
comparable with that to California 
and to British Columbia is likely 
to take place, and if so will seriously 
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affect, and probably simplify, the 
Mormon political difficulty. 

The town feels the change. 
Business has grown active. The 
picturesque, lumbering, excellently- 
built Concord stages, leather-hung, 
constructed expressly to endure the 
prodigious jolting of roughly-made 
mountain roads, come in and go 
out for the new mining canyons 
at full speed with their fine teams 
of four horses. Shaggy-looking, 
roughly-dressed, dare-devil miners 
hang about the hotel doors and 
street corners, and spit, and chew, 
and smoke, and talk with mouth- 
fuls of quaint oaths, or jostle the 
quiet-looking Mormon men and 
women in the street-walks. 

Every second shop in Main Street 
has heaps of specimen ores on 
shelves within, or deposited in the 
windows. 

The population of Salt Lake City 
is estimated by the Mormons at 
20,000, though the United States 
census makes it considerably less. 


Of these perhaps a couple of hun- 


dred are Gentiles. The numbers in 
the whole Territory of Utah are esti- 
mated by the Mormons at 150,000, 
among whom there may be a couple 
of thousand of Gentile miners. 

Utah has long possessed sufficient 
population to entitle it to become 
a State. But the Mormons would 
control all elections for governor, 
judges, all minor official appoint- 
ments, the members of both houses 
of the State Legislature, and the 
Senators and Representatives in 
Congress, and would, of course, have 
the powerful protection of their own 
State rights in defence of their reli- 
gious and social order. Congress, 
therefore, persistently refuses to 
sanction the admission of Utah 
into the Union as a State. 

It is confidently predicted by the 
resident Gentiles that the mining 
rush will bring in twenty thousand 
people before the close of 1871, and 
an increasing proportion later, until 
the Mormon votes are swamped. 
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Meanwhile the Mormon leaders 
are not inactive. 

The Territory of Utah,diminished 
by successive Acts of Congress, now 
contains 109,600 square miles, or 
about double the area of England 
and Wales. The Mormons claim 
that their settlements extend from 
Idaho Territory in the north into 
Arizona in the south, over a distance 
of five hundred miles. In the north 
the climate is comparatively severe, 
and is marked with the extremes of 
heat and cold characteristic of the 
summer and winter across the whole 
American continent. The southern 
portion occupied by the Mormons, 
over the rim of the basin of the 
Rocky range, is semi-tropical. In 
the north grow wheat, oats, barley ; 
flax, hemp, linseed ; the vegetables 
and the fruits of the temperate 
zone; with pine forests in the 
mountains ; while cotton, rice, and 
tobacco are raised in the south. 
Among the vast ranges of primary 
and metamorphic rock of the Ter- 
ritory inexhaustible quantities of 
minerals are stored. Silver, gold, 
copper, lead, zinc, occur constantly. 
Iron of great value and bituminous 
coal are found in abundance. Salt 
is swept up like snow from the 
margin of the great lake, and is 
found also in rock form. From the 
wide range of climate it includes, 
the cultivable character of a large 
proportion of the soil, the variety 
of its productions, and the extra- 
ordinary richness of its minerals, 
it appears certainthat Utah will one 
day form a rich and populous State 
in the Union. 

From Salt Lake City a broad, 
roughly-made roadway runs along 
the upward ‘benches’ or terraces 
of the plains of Great Salt Lake 
and Utah southward for three or 
four hundred miles, through a per- 
petual succession of Mormon settle- 
ments. Branch roads to the right 
and left strike away through the 
passes, or canyons, as they are called, 
to more isolated communities. Lines 
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of ‘stage coaches run on these roads 
to carry mails and passengers. 
A singular variety of waggons, 
‘buggies,’ and ox-carts, sometimes 
of picturesquely primitive con- 
struction, are everywhere encoun- 
tered. 

I took my place with the mail 
one morning by the driver’s side on 
the stage going south. I speak 
literally, for the leathern mail-bags, 
curiously strengthened with metal 
rivets, were pushed under my feet, 
and I did myself the pleasure of 
assisting to change these at our 
various stopping-places. 

A few miles below Salt Lake 
City cultivation ceased. The eye 
wandered over an unbroken expanse 
of rank, russet grasses, scrub willow, 
and dense artemesia, giving the 
whole valley a monotonous, sombre 
hue. The road wound along the 
base of the mountains on one of 
the elevated terraces that con- 
stituted, without doubt, the ancient 
shore of a vast inland sea. Cor- 
responding lines of demarcation 
were visible on the distant western 
mountain range enclosing the pre- 
sent valley and lake. The section 
of the Wahsatch hills we skirted 
is called the Cottonwood range. 
Six miles below Salt Lake City we 
passed the entrance to Big Cotton- 
wood Canyon, where a number of 
rich mines have been found. The 
ore here is a galena, carrying a large 
amount of silver with traces of 
gold. Log huts, mud houses, and 
quartz mills are rising rapidly near 
the entrance to the valley, and 
giving the name of the canyon to 
a new ‘city.’ The next abrupt 
opening in the range is the Little 
Cottonwood Canyon. Both gorges 
and the whole range have their 
name from the rapidly-growing, 
soft-fibred timber that fringes 
the banks of their streams. In this 
second Cottonwood Canyon occur 
the famed Emma mines, yielding a 
rich ore of silver and lead. It is 
confidently predicted that these two 
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groups of mines -vill equal in value 
any found on this continent. 

Sixteen miles below Salt Lake 
we came to the Mormon settlement 
of Draper. It is laid out im a 
number of wide unpaved roads at 
right angles, with slovenly gardens, 
and several hundred small, one- 
storey, mud-brick houses. Streams 
from the mountain behind were 
broken up into roadside gutters, 
and carried off to irrigate the fields. 
Cultivation straggled outwards from 
the settlement, invading the barren, 
sandy, saline plain, toward the 
south. 

From this point the mountain 
ranges on either side the valley 
began to approach each other 
rapidly, and our roadway made 
a very perceptible and constant 
ascent. On the right hand, across 
the valley, we could see the en- 
trance to East Canyon, the most 
famous, perhaps, of the new Utah 
mining districts. The deposits of 
silver occur here in irregular lodes 
of extraordinary richness. Silver 
Hill and the Ham silver mines 
give milling ores, while along the 
‘base range’ of East Canyon the 
ores require smelting, as do those 
of the Cottonwoods, 

At an early point in our journey 
a rough hand holding a whisky 
bottle was struck out from behind, 
and we all ‘liquored up.’ My fel- 
low-passengers were four miners, 
who had hunted fortune with the 
pickaxe with varying success in 
California, Columbia, Montana, and 
Colorado. The accounts they will- 
ingly gave of their brawls, Indian 
fights, escapes, and spells of good 
and ill luck, were entertaining, and 
possibly trustworthy. All agreed 
that Utah surpassed every mining 
country they had known, and all 
were happily confident of now 
achieving fortune. 

‘Jess look at me,’ said one of 
them, a powerful-looking fellow, 
with an immense mass of dark 
hair, putting his big hands com- 
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placently on the spruce suit of 
clothes in which he was dressed to 
give point to his talk, which was 
ornamented with a profusion of big 
Western oaths. ‘ I come into Salt 
Lake a fortnight ago not worth a 
live cent. My clows was mostly 
composed of holes, jined together 
with dirt, and I had jest about 
forgot what the sight of a squr’ 
meal was. Wal, darn me if I’d 
sell my “‘ claims’’ now for fifty thou- 
sand dollars. Stranger, take ano- 
ther pull.’ 

Further down we passed Bing- 
ham Canyon, to which a ‘rush’ 
for the surface, or gulch, or placer- 
mining, as it is indifferently called, 
is taking place. Smelting ores of 
silver-galena are also found here. 

Lodes of exceptional richness, as 
in East Canyon, yield, it is said, as 
much as $5,000 and 10,000 to 
the ton. But ore so rich is only 
found in ‘pockets,’ or isolated 
patches. From enquiries among 
the more cautious mining firms in 
the city, I should be inclined to 
think that as much as $100 (£20) 
to the ton may not prove too high 
an average for the majority of the 
mines at present worked. The 
lodes occur from three to twenty- 
six feet in thickness, with an average 
of, perhaps, seven feet. 

A mining story I heard lower 
down on my journey may be given 
here as illustrative of the class of 
society in which Mormonism had 
its rise, and in the midst of which it 
will have to hold its own, if it can. 

In the Peotch district, consider- 
ably further to the south, a mining 
company organised a band of 
‘fighters,’ paying them $20 a-day, 
to commit the unpardonable offence 
of ‘jumping’ a claim; that is, of 
seizing by force an already appro- 
priated property. Upon which the 
prejudiced parties, withouta passing 
thought of the folly of appealing 
to law, ‘plumped’ down $1,500 
to a couple of well-known miners 
to recover the claim. 
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‘The two men loaded up pretty 
thick,’ my informant continued, 
‘an’ started off airly one mornin’ 
to earn their pay. As soon as they 
come within range they jest began 
firin’ free into the miners. Them 
two boys was pretty with a rifle, 
and dropped the men like ninepins, 
They fired back of course, but that 
didn’t "mount to much, and they 
soon made tracks.’ 

At twenty-four miles from Salt 
Lake City the pass into Utah Valley 
is reached ; the Point of the Moun- 
tain it is called, from the abrupt 
turn in the range at this spot. The 
tourist will pause here and look 
with interest on the scene spread 
before him. 

Northward stretches the great 
Salt Lake Valley, compassed round 
with mountains; in the dim dis- 
tance gleam the white dots of 
the Mormon city, with the oval 
tabernacle just discernible. Beneath 
your feet wanders perplexed in the 
barren plain a narrow, irregular, 
broken streamlet, with banks of 
mud and patches of scrub willow; 
this is the new Jordan, flowing 
northwards into Salt Lake, the 
Dead Sea of the new world. 

You turn, cross the dividing 
ridge, look south upon the vale of 
Utah, and pause in rapt astonish- 
ment: a perfect circle of majestic 
mountains incloses the plain, in the 
midst of which gleam the waters of 
the lake of Utah. At the time of 
my visit, at the close of November 
1870, a recent fall of snow, resting 
only on the mountains, gave their 
abrupt varied outlines an added 
grandeur: a glorious sky of blue, 
with sunny masses of cloud trailing 
over the higher peaks, formed a fit 
background to the scene. The air 
was warm and fresh as that of an 
English May. I thought the scene 
one of the fairest I had found on 
the American continent. 

The roadway still continued on 
the higher level of the plain, skirt- 
ing the mountain range as before. 
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We could distinctly trace the long 
line of Mormon settlements round 
the Lake to its end, or rather along 
the base of the mountain chain, 
for an arid wilderness, seamed 
with shallow streams and blotched 
with swamps, intervened between 
the cultivated settlements and the 
waters of the Lake. Beneath our 
feet lay Lehi, with about a thousand 
inhabitants; next came Pleasant 
Grove, embosomed in fruit trees, 
with a population of perhaps three 
hundred souls, named formerly 
Battle Creek, from an Indian fight 
in former days. Then, after an in- 
tervening reach of arid desert, 
Provo, the principal town in the 
district, with a population of some 
four thousand. Five miles below lay 
Springville with two thousand; six 
miles further Spanish Forks, on the 
stream from the Canyon of that 
name, with twelve hundred inhabi- 
tants. Six miles on, Pond-town, or 
Salem, as the more fastidious in 
taste among the Mormons persist in 
calling it; then, at a similar dis- 
tance, Payson, with two thousand 
settlers, clear round the curve of 
the Lake, and about seventy miles 
from Salt Lake City. 

Below this the road finds a path 
southwards, through other valleys, 
to Nephi, Moroni, and a succession 
of settlements, down to St. George, 
the chief town in the south. 

These settlements present a 
monotonous uniformity; they are 
laid out in a number of wide road- 
ways, set, of course, at right angles. 
The site of each settlement is de- 
termined by the course of some 
stream from the mountains; the 
name of the town or rather hamlet 
(Provo, Payson, &c.) is usually the 
same as that of the Canyon, gene- 
rally several miles distant, through 
which the stream flows down. The 
roadways, perhaps a hundred feet 
wide, are ill-made, or hardly made at 
all; the waggon track wanders devi- 
ously from side to side to avoid pools 
and quags. The universal gutters, 





narrow or wide, according to their 
quantity of water, present a serious 
hindrance to both walking and 
driving; horses are pulled to a walk, 
made to tread gently into the sludge, 
with water sometimes to their knees, 
and jolt the waggon through after 
them. The foot passenger crosses 
to the side, where a rough plank or 
a log has been thrown over the run- 
let, and steadies himself over care- 
fully or takes a leap with one foot 
on the plank; not unfrequently the 
plank is absent from neglect, and the 
traveller wades across with mud to 
the ankles. In a walk of twelve 
miles along the main road on my 
return, my feet were wetted through 
a dozen times, though the weather 
had been unusually fine. 

The dwellings are for the most 
part painfully mean and squalid. 
They are usually made of sun-dried 
or ‘adobe’ brick, dirt-coloured or 
whitewashed, not improving with 
the stains of age. The form 
of construction is always the 
square, with square holes for doors 
and windows. Sometimes the hut 
is of wood, plastered wholly or in 
part with mud. The adjoining out- 
houses are naturally still more mean 
and ragged. I do not remember 
ever seeing dwellings so sordid and 
comfortless, save among the half- 
breeds of Red River and on the 
Indian Reserves in Canada. 

Of course there are exceptions in 
the houses of the bishops and pro- 
minent men in each settlement. 

The principal building in the 
town is always the meeting-house 
used for day schools, ward-meet- 
ings, dancing, soirées, and for 
worship on the Sunday. The place 
has usually a stone foundation with 
an adobe superstructure ; the style 
of architecture is a faithful re- 
production of the square white- 
washed Methodist barn of the old 
country. 

The general stores of these villages 
are poor, small, and slovenly, but are 
commonly well stocked as regards 
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the quantity of things for sale. 
They are all inscribed ‘ Zion’s Co- 
operative Mercantile Association,’ 
with the motto, ‘Holiness to the 
Lord,’ A windmill, or watermill, 
sometimes gives a little variety to 
the scene. At Provo a large stone 
mill was being erected for the 
manufacture of cotton, grown in the 
south of the Territory. 

The farm holdings are small, of 
but a few acres usually; the culti- 
vation, carried on under great diffi- 
culties, presents a poor appearance ; 
waggons, implements, and stock are 
alike indifferent. The vegetable 
gardens of the town-lots lack care 
and attention ; the fences are every- 
where slovenly and ragged in the 
extreme. 

I have concerned myself simply 
in giving a plain unvarnished ac- 
count of the present appearance of 
the Mormon city and the outlying 
settlements. Evidences of general 
comfort and prosperity are only to 
be seen by eyes spell-bound by the 
romance of the early Mormon his- 
tory. Whether the results, poor as 
they are, achieved by the people, 
are not nevertheless surprisingly 
great, upon a consideration of the 
difficulties they have had to en- 
counter, is a further question of 
some interest. 

The Mormons found a wilder- 
ness and have rendered it habitable ; 
it was barren, and now supports a 
hundred and fifty thousand souls. 
The outset of the task was particu- 
larly difficult ; they were poor and 
ill-provided with food, seed, cattle, 
and implements of husbandry ; they 
escaped to this mountain refuge 
from persecution, and across a howl- 
ing desert infested with hostile 
bands of Indians ; their journeying 
was marked by graves and signal- 
ised by miracles. The new settle- 
ment was established, they believe, 
only through Divine interposition ; 
they were famishing and quails 
were sent into their camps, as to 
the children of Israel of old. The 
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locusts threatened their first crops ; 
the people ploughed great gaps 
before their fields, and prepared 
barriers of smoke and fire, to stay 
the terrible invasion ; but in vain. 
Then they cried unto the Lord in 
their trouble, and He saved them 
out of their distresses. A strange 
bird came up on the wings of the 
evening wind, in numbers number- 
less, and destroyed the locusts from 
off the face of the land. Again and 
again the crops failed for lack of 
moisture, aud the people lived 
meagrely for whole seasons, divid- 
ing their little sustenance fairly and 
rigidly by the ounce weight. But 
the very seasons and the climate 
were altered for the sake of the 
chosen people, and rain falls year 
by year in constantly increasing 
proportions. The wide waste 
yielded no tree for use or shade, nor 
herb for the food of man. Each 
settlement is now embosomed in 
orchards, and fringed with corn- 
fields. Instead of the thorn has 
come up the fir-tree; instead of the 
brier the myrtle tree. The parched 
ground has become a pool, and the 
thirsty land springs of water. The 
Lord hathcastthe lot for His chosen; 
His hand hath divided it unto them 
by line. The wilderness and the 
solitary place have become glad for 
them ; the desert rejoices and blos- 
soms as the rose. 

It is thus in the exalted language 
of the ancient prophecies that the 
Mormon saints themselves perpetu- 
ally describe the changes that have 
taken place in the land, and the 
measure of their success. To the 
excited imagination of the enthu- 
siastic these changes are not merely 
extraordinary, but miraculous. And 
it may be allowed ungrudgingly that 
since the days of Israel of old no 
people have had stronger justifica- 
tion from their peculiar history, or 
readier inclination from the bent 
of their religious training, to appro- 
priate to themselves the language of 
the inspired Jewish prophets. 
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The romantic view of the estab- 
lishment of the Mormon settlement 
is explicable, and pardonable, no 
doubt ; but a plain view of the facts 
of the case leaves little occasion for 
wonder or surprise, though much 
for a cordial recognition of the 
painstaking character of the set- 
tlers. The Salt Lake valleys formed 
actually the best site for immigra- 
tion between the old-settled States 
of the Union and the Pacific coast. 
Ordinary settlers would have occu- 
pied these cultivable lands a few 
years later if the Mormons had 
not forestalled them. Irrigation 
alone was needed to render large 
portions of the soil fertile, and the 
mountain streams supplied the 
ready means. The great influx into 
California shortly after the estab- 
lishment of the Mormons, and the 
large business of the overland route, 
gave an immense impetus to the 
trade of Salt Lake City, and a high 
value to all the productions of the 
district. Every train paused at 
this oasis in the desert to rest, and 
to purchase supplies of flour, fresh 
meat, fruits, and animals for draught. 
For all these the saints asked, and 
received, extravagant prices, and, 
with an excellent conscience and 
good-will, ‘ spoiled the Egyptians.’ 

The chief men, the President and 
his family especially, have grown 
very wealthy. Enormous sums also 
have been expended for church 
purposes. No less than ten millions 
of dollars are said to have been 
spent upon the mere foundations of 
the temple. All this has come 
from their trade with the Gen- 
tiles. 

The mass of the people, however, 
remain poor. But they are com- 
posed of the lowest classes of our 
English and Welsh, and of the Nor- 
wegian population, and are without 
doubt sincere in their assertion, 
that they are more independent and 
happy than they ever were before. 
If their homes are mean and bare, 
it must be remembered that they 
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have few tastes to gratify, no higher 
condition to look back upon, and 
moreover, that, until recently, they 
have had to transport over a thou- 
sand miles of desert, with great 
cost and delay, everything they 
could not produce themselves, from 
a pound of nails to a plough, a pane 
of glass to a bookshelf, with its 
contents. 

If a due allowance be made for 
the want of means and of intelli- 
gence of the great mass of the Mor- 
mon immigrants, the present im- 
proved condition of the valleys will 
certainly appear remarkable. It can 
scarcely be questioned, however, that 
an ordinary mixed immigration, like 
that which has built up the pros- 
perity of the great Western States, 
would probably have produced equal 
or greater results, both in the cul- 
tivation of the soil and in the 
formation of a civilised society. An 
illustration in point lies close at 
hand. Denver, under the Colorado 
mountains, with a somewhat similar 
position to Salt Lake City, promises 
to surpass the latter rapidly in all 
the elements of prosperity, though 
it has been much more recently 
established. The surrounding plain 
needs irrigation, as the Mormon 
valleys do, but is being brought 
under cultivation at a much more 
rapid rate. 

The Mormon settlers are fairly 
industrious in a plodding sort of 
fashion. But the marvellousness of 
the changes they have wrought in 
their mountain valleys would never 
have been heard of but for the ro- 
mance attaching to them as the 
modern ‘ peculiar people.’ 

At Payson, seventy miles below 
Salt Lake, I presented letters of in- 
troduction tothe Mormon President, 
Brigham Young. He was travel- 
ling by easy stages to visit the 
southern settlements, and to pass 
the winter in a mild climate; and 
also with the purpose of deciding 
on the future direction of Mormon 
settlement—a matter of increasing 
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concern since the threatened irrup- 
tion of Gentile miners. 

The President was attended by 
two wives, one of whom, with some 
children, was to be left at St. 
George as her constant residence. 
It was a preaching tour as well as 
a journey of observation. George 
A. Smith, a cousin of the martyred 
Joseph, and the second in rank of 
the three presidents of the Mormon 
Church, and Brigham, junior, as 
the people call him, the second son 
of the great Brigham, each with 
one or two wives, and a servant or 
two for the horses, completed the 
numbers of the unpretentious cor- 
tége. 

The President was staying at the 
house of one of the few well-to-do 
men of the place. The room into 
which I was shown was furnished 
handsomely and with some taste. 
Almost all the travelling party were 
assembled here, the ladies dressed 
with an elegance beyond what I 


had then seen among the Mormons. 
The President received me cour- 
teously, drew a chair for me at his 
side, and talked willingly on a 
variety of subjects. 

I was invited to stay to break- 
fast, a substantial meal served in 


another apartment. In some re- 
spects Brigham Young’s tastes are 
very simple; he took only bread- 
and-milk. Noticing that I did not 
eat the hot rolls universally sup- 
plied at all meals in America, he 
asked for stale bread, and remarked 
with approval that he had never 
seen hot bread eaten in England 
during his visit there in early 
years. During the past few months, 
under his immediate influence, a 
number of his wives and many of 
the Mormon ladies have commenced 
a Retrenchment Society, with the 
view of opposing a growing ten- 
dency among the leading families to 
an ostentation and luxuriousness of 
living. The retrenchment is to be 
made at the table, in the furnishing 
of the house, and especially in dress. 
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But the movement is not a popular 
one. 

The Mormon President is seventy 
years of age: he is hale, stout, and 
strong, and it would not be impos- 
sible to mistake him for sixty. In 
appearance, dress, and style of 
speech he resembles a rough, burly 
English farmer. The two charac- 
teristics by which he acquired and 
maintains his hold on the hetero- 
geneous mass of his adherents are, 
shrewd common sense and an in- 
flexible will. He is no theologian, 
and little of a prophet; but he 
is an excellent administrator. It is 
he who has organised the secular 
polity of the Church, and built up 
its prosperity. Sidney Rigden, the 
apostate Apostle, and Parley B. 
Pratt, shot by an injured husband, 
formalised the religious doctrines. 
Joseph Smith, however, was with- 
out doubt largely concerned in 
originating the Mormon system, 
both secular and sacred. Orson 
Pratt is the principal living theo- 
logian. Brigham Young finds more 
congenial occupation in directing 
the civil and political affairs of the 
Church. He is content to be the 
Joshua of the new dispensation, 
without aspiring to further claims 
on the homage of the people. 

Mormonism is founded on the 
presumption of a restoration to the 
world of the line of ‘ revelators’ and 
prophets. Yet Brigham Young has 
only on one or two occasions, of no 
great importance, given revelations 
to the Church. There are not lack- 
ing some pious souls who are per- 
plexed at the failure of the supply 
of inspired warnings and commands, 
for Joseph Smith used to issue them 
on the smallest provocation. By 
many of the Saints Brigham Young 
is credited with miracles and pro- 
phecies to which he makes no pre- 
tension himself. 

To what extent the present Chief 
President himself believes in the 
religious claims of Mormonism, 
were a vain enquiry. Probably his 
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faith is equal to that of most other 
framers of new religions. Possibly, 
too, from his own avowals, he had 
a profound personal respect for 
Joseph Smith, which has increased 
to reverence since his death. And 
at least it is likely that Brigham 
Young believes sincerely that he is 
the most fitting man to rule the 
Church, and that Mormonism is 
calculated to advance the well- 
being of its followers. 

Somewhat to my surprise, I 
found the President deficient ap- 
parently of all sense of the hu- 
morous. He tells no _ stories, 
cracks no jokes, makes no fun. 
This, too, he leaves to others. 
Apostle Heber C. Kimball used 
to keep the congregation in a roar 
with queer stories about his 
‘cows,’ as he somewhat depre- 
ciatingly called his wives, and with 
odd pieces of domestic advice 
which were pertinent, no doubt, 
but still more impudent. The 
vast, jolly-looking George A. Smith, 
the second president, tells a good 
story. But Brigham Young talks 
on every subject in a severe, com- 
mon-sense, common-place way, that 
soon becomes a trifle monotonous. 
I have read many of his published 
discourses, and they bear the same 
characteristics. But, it may be 
suspected, a strong sense of the 
humorous might have disqualified 
him for the part he has success- 
fully played. 

One of the most interesting 
subjects on which we talked was 
the probable effect on the com- 
munity of the influx of miners. 
Some of the President’s remarks 
were characteristic enough to be 
repeated. 

‘This is no doubt a good mining 
country for spending money in,’ 
he said, ‘and we shall get it. A 
few fortunes will be made here by 
the Gentiles ; but more will be lost. 
For every dollar made here there 
will be ten dollars sunk, I am quite 
sure.” 
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He did not appear to have any 
great fear of an evil influence being 
exercised on his people by the in- 
coming mass of lawless men. 

‘They will entice away, or 
marry, our wives and daughters ? 
Let them if they can. We don’t 
want any women among us who 
are not convinced of the authority 
and excellence of our system. We 
can well spare all who can be per- 
verted.’ 

George A. Smith talked with me 
afterwards on this subject freely. 

‘ We don’tanticipate any trouble,’ 
he said. ‘The miners have always 
got on with us singularly well. 
We have supplied them with 
everything they wanted forth and 
back from California. It is in fact 
we who have made Nevada and 
Montana with our beef and bread. 
If the miners are let alone, they 
will certainly not make any diff- 
culty with us. The only danger is 
that they may be tampered with 
by politicians. But we shall find 
the means for managing them.’ 

It was Bishop Fairbanks, I think, 
who explained to me the Mormon 
view of their President’s policy in 
interdicting mining enterprises. 
In the earlier years the chief need 
of the settlement was a sufficiency 
of food. Every man’s labour was 
of consequence in preparing and 
securing the harvest. What would 
have been the value of silver ores 
to a starving people remote from 
markets? Then, a little later, the 
immense demand for their produce 
for the supply of the miners and 
immigrants presented a  surer 
means of profit than digging for 
gold. The purpose of the Presi- 
dent was simply to restrain the 
people until the fitting time should 
come. 

That time has come at length, 
now that Gentiles have discovered 
the long-talked-of mines. The 
Mormons are allowed to engage 
in the new enterprise at their dis- 
cretion. 
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The last of the remarks made by 
Brigham Young on this subject 
showed his habitual shrewdness. 
His small, gray eyes twinkled, and 
a smile came to his heavy puckered 
mouth, as he said— 

‘If the miners should prove 
troublesome to us in these valleys, 
we know how to get rid of them. 
We can show them something that 
will lead them all off to a safe dis- 
‘ tance, like a pack of sheep, and 
leave us to our quiet again.’ 

I remained with Mr. Young until 
about noon, when the whole party 
set off on their next stage south. 
The waggons started in succession 
as they were ready. First that of 
‘George A. Smith; then that of 
Brigham, junior, a man of about 
thirty, short, enormously wide, 
with a jovial face, clean-shaven. 
None of the President’s sons are 
popular. They have the reputa- 
tion of being extravagant, proud, 
domineering, and little concerned 
for the welfare of the people. 
Mere envy is probably the cause of 
many of the rumours current to 
the prejudice of these young men. 
Some of these are absurd enough. 
For instance, it is commonly 
believed among the people that 
his second son was imprisoned in 
England, and mulcted of an enor- 
mous fine, paid out of the Church 
funds, for presumptuously driving 
round Buckingham Palace ‘with 
six white horses, like the Queen.’ 

The third travelling waggon con- 
tained Mrs. Louisa Young, a gentle- 
looking, quiet-speaking, lady-like 
woman, and a number of stout, 
romping children. 

Mr. Brigham Young brought up 
the rear. He drove a spring ‘buggy’ 
with a folding leather top, drawn by 
a couple of solemn-looking mules. 
The vehicle was very roomy, but 
was well filled when the President 
and his favourite wife, an elegantly- 
dressed lady, sat in it. To Gentile 
eyes the clumsy figure of the head 
of the new religion, stooping slightly 
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with age, shapeless and. wide, in 
great encompassing overcoats, moun- 
ting with difficulty the open buggy, 
was a sight not exactly imposing. 
A group of men and boys, hands 
in pockets, watched the operation 
with grave interest. Mr. Young 
drew up over his knees, and over 
the lady by his side, a magnificent 
otter-skin robe, and placed in her 
lap a large apple. Then he took the 
reins. The chief hierarch in the 
new church dispensed with any sort 
of patriarchal or apostolic blessing. 
‘I am much obliged to you, friends, 
for your hospitality,’ was all he 
said, addressing no one in particu- 
lar; ‘I wish you all good-day.’ 
And off he went. 

There is little doubt that the 
homeliness and absence of pretence 
of the President recommend him to 
the people. Heis content to exercise 
despotic power without obtruding 
the signs of it. There can be no 
question that Brigham Young is 
both revered and beloved by the 
mass of the people. His word 
possesses an absolute authority, by 
virtue of his long-known character, 
and from the sanction given it by 
his position as the Head Prophet. 
His open policy, also, has always 
been to take the part of the mass of 
the poor as against the trading and 
propertied classes. The co-opera- 
tive movement is the recent ex- 
pression of this policy. 

Before leaving Payson I visited 
a number of the houses of the 
people. I called a second time on 
Bishop Fairbanks, in whose — 
cottage George A. Smith had lodged. 
The bishop is a self-educated, astute- 
talking man, with small eyes always 
half-closed and deeply sunken in 
the face. He is a well-to-do farmer 
and builder, if I remember aright. 
He had but one wife, a matronly, 
capable-looking woman. I imagined 
that at last I had found a dignitary 
of the church opposed to ‘ plural 
marriage,’ as the Mormons prefer 
to call their institution. 
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‘ Not at all,’ he assured me hearti- 
ly. ‘On principle I am most de- 
cidedly in favour of our system. 
And I calculate to get more wives, 
too. Polygamy is an essential ele- 
ment in our religion.’ 

I was invited bya mild-mannered, 
thoughtful-looking, elderly man to 
a new house he had just built for a 
second wife, the first being dead. 
He expressed very naively his as- 
surance of the truth of Mormonism. 
He had the inner witness of the 
Spirit, and a peace that passed all 
understanding. On a shelf in his 
little sitting-room I found the 
Imitation of Christ; Baxter’s Call 
lo the Unconverted; The Memoirs 
of Payson, a Baptist Missionary ; 
Josephus, and a book on Spiritism 
by some American authoress. ‘ Bro- 
ther David’ spoke with mild fer- 
vour of the delight these books gave 
him. 

A young Mormon, whose ac- 
quaintance I made, took me to a 
neat little cottage, and introduced 
me to a plump, bright-looking girl 
whom he had lately married. 

‘I had to promise her,’ he told 
me beforehand, ‘ that I would never 
bring home any second wife ; and I 
mean to be as good as my word.’ 

This acquaintance told me that 
half the young men and all the 
girls would willingly give up poly- 
gamy. But this opinion is little 
supported by the general expression 
of Mormon feeling. 

On my way back towards Salt 


warnings, to make my way afoot 
from Payson to Provo across the 
Utah plain, for the sake of exer- 
cise, and to reach the margin of the 
lake. In the first object I suc- 
’ eeeded as perfectly as I failed in 
the latter. I made my way for 
several hours through pathless 
tracts of sage-bush, rabbit-brush, 
and geese-wood, and over spongy 
and arid wastes, blotched with a 
saline efflorescence, until from a 
slight hillock I discovered that I 
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was still a great distance from the 
shores of the lake. I waded a 
river to the waist, and got encom- 
passed in a mesh of sloughs, and 
marshes, and shallow streams 
bordered by scrub willow. Even- 
tually I was compelled to make my 
way back to the stage road under 
the slope of the mountains. Near- 
ing this, I overtook a_broad- 
shouldered, coarsely-dressed, hairy- 
faced old man, who was returning 
from the lake with a quantity of 
fish. 

In the course of our conversa- 
tion we came to the question of 
polygamy. All Mormons, women 
as well as men, talk on this subject 
with the readiest freedom. 

This singularly repulsive-looking 
old saint told me that the only 
reason why he did not ‘take two 
or three more women at once’ was 
that he could not afford to put up 
houses for them. He was a devout 
believer in the necessity of poly- 
gamy for the redemption of human 
society. When I suggested the 
possibility of United States’ inter- 
vention, his slow language became 
stately and poetical, in striking 
contrast with his personal appear- 
ance, 

‘Their effort would be idle and 
vain,’ he said. ‘ No weapon formed 
against us can prosper, no enemy 
will be able to stand.’ 

‘You believe, then, that your 
people would resort to arms in de- 
fence of plural marriage ?’ I asked. 

‘Perhaps; I do not know,’ was 
the reply. ‘But I believe there 
would be no need. The Lord God 
has other and better means of esta- 
blishing His purposes. He can com- 
mand all the elements of nature, 
and they obey. The storm and the 
tempest are His servants, pestilence, 
and drought, and fire. With arrows 
of hail and rain, with lightning 
shafts and bolts of thunder, He 
can scatter confusion among His 
enemies, and establish the right of 
His saints.’ 





GREAT BRITAIN CONFEDERATED. 


New CHAPTER 10 BE ADDED TO THE OLD ScHoot Books ror THE RIsinG 
GENERATION OF THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. 


HAT modern period is the 
most important in the history 
of the British Empire ? 

A. The period between 1870 and 
1880. 

Q. Why? 

A. Because it was during that 
period that the Confederation of the 
British Empire was effected. 

Q. Of what was the Empire pre- 
viously composed ? 

A. Of Great Britain; of Ireland, 
in a chronic state of discontent- 
ment; and of a number of colonies 
and dependencies, holding ill-de- 
fined and ill-regulated relations to 
the mother country and to each 
other. 

Q. Did danger threaten the rela- 
tions, such as they were, of those 
various members of the Empire ? 

A. The greatest danger. The 
joke of the period was, that the 
British Government could not de- 
fine the British Possessions, such 
was the liberty of dismemberment 
they enjoyed, or with which they 
were afflicted. 

Q. Describe more particularly the 
joke to which you have referred ? 

A. A cartoon was widely circu- 
lated, in which the Secretaries of 
State were represented as little 
boys being examined by Prince Bis- 
marck, as their schoolmaster. ‘Of 
what do the British Possessions con- 
sist?’ asks the examiner. ‘ Please, 
sir,’ replies the boy, ‘ no one knows. 
So many notices to quit are being 
sent out, or are coming in, that 
there’s no telling what the words 
“the British Empire” mean.’ 

Q. Was there any foundation for 
this joke ? 

A, Yes, a very substantial one. 
For several previous years the rela- 
tions of the different parts of the 
Empire had been unsatisfactory. 


Q. In what respect ? 

A. A small section of the so- 
called ‘ Liberal school’ had grown 
up, which industriously promul- 
gated the theory that the colonies 
were sources of weakness to Great 
Britain. 

Q. Was this in accordance with 
the previous history of the nation ? 

A. No, it was quite opposed to 
the traditions of the Empire; for 
Great Britain had always been re- 
garded as a colonising power. 

Q. What was meant, then, by the 
colonies being ‘sources of weak- 
ness P’ 

A. That, possibly, the colonies 
might entail some expenditure. 

@. What change had come over 
the country? Had it become less 
able to afford expenditure ? 

A. On the contrary, it was richer 
than it had ever previously been; but 
in the days of the country’s vigour 
colonies were regarded, apart from 
pecuniary considerations, as sources 
of strength, because they developed 
the strength of the nation, and 
gave to it a high place amongst the 
nations. 

@. And did the country cease to 
desire to occupy such a position ? 

A. The country was not con- 
sulted. The new theory was that 
money-wealth and national great- 
ness were convertible terms. Any- 
thing calculated to occasion expen- 
diture was regarded as a source of 
weakness. 

Q. How 
swer P 

A. Great Britain, as usual, suc- 
ceeded. She became very rich; 
but in respect to foreign nations, 
her remonstrances, accompanied by 
declarations of non-intervention, 
became the laughing-stock of Eu- 
rope, while in America the joke was 


did the theory an- 
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carried so far as to compel Great 
Britain to make a humble apology 
for an injury the commission of 
which she denied. 

Q. Did the policy really find a 
response in the country ? 

A. No; the most remarkable fea- 
ture of the new era was, that it 
owed all its reality to its supposed 
non-existence. .The school which 
made wealth its idol did not profess 
to do so. Its actions were mostly 
asserted to be in the interest of the 
greatness of the country, and so 
much trust was placed in the go- 
verning power, that the great mass 
of the people failed to see the direc- 
tion towards which affairs were 
tending. 

Q. Did the ‘school’ admit that 
the colonies were sources cf weak- 
ness ? 

A, A small section had declared 
so; a much larger section appa- 
rently repudiated the notion, and 
delighted in oratorical platitudes 
concerning the glories of the Em- 
pire. 

Q. Did the professions and the 
actions of this section accord ? 

A. Far from it. Every prepara- 
tion was made for enabling the 
colonies to secede from the Empire, 
and they were told they might leave 
when they desired to do so. 

Q. Do you mean, that the Empire 
became so ill-defined and broken 
up that parts of it were told they 
might - or stay ? 

A. Yes, it was so. 

Q. But a time was fixed within 
which the decision must be arrived 
at? 

A. By no means. ‘ You may go 
when you like,’ was what they were 
told. 

Q. Did any of them do so? 

A. It was wonderful that so many 
high-spirited communities refused 
te do so, and preferred to remain, 
under a permission to depart which 
was in itself an insult. 

Q. How was this comparative 
submission to insult accounted for F 
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A. By the knowledge which the 
colonies possessed that the feeling 
of the country was completely in 
their favour. Whenever a tangible 
question was raised, the love of the 
people for the colonies blazed forth 
as brightly as ever. To everyone 
it was patent that the exaltation of 
wealth over national greatness was 
not shared by the people. 

Q. You consider the Govern- 
ment were guilty of systematic du- 
plicity ? 

A. I do not; and yet such a 
conclusion seems naturally to fol- 
low the answers I have given. To 
understand how it could bé other- 
wise, it is necessary to remember 
how common it is for Govern- 
ment to avoid the settlement, and 
even the discussion, of disagreeable 
questions. 

Q. Granted. But how did such 
avoidance exonerate the Govern- 
went from a charge of systematic 
deceit ? 

A. I will endeavour to explain. 
I have already said that a small 
section of the ‘school’ declared 
the colonies to be sources of 
weakness. The larger and gover- 
ning section found it convenient 
neither to agree nor disagree with 
the doctrine; but gradually its 
actions assumed a shape quite con- 
sistent with its holding the opinions 
of the anti-colonists. This satisfied 
the latter, and the remonstrances 
of those in favour of the colonies 
were met with the assurance that 
the Government did not desire the 
colonies to leave the Empire, but 
that the colonies might do so when- 
ever they liked. It was probably 
quite true that the members of 
the Government had not agreed 
upon a desire that the Empire 
should be broken up—probably 
only a few of them wished it. 
But, be that as it may, discussion 
of the question was avoided by a 
compromise which pleased the 
anti-colonists, whilst it appeared to 
leave to those who favoured the 
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colonies, no tangible grounds of 
complaint. 

Q. What followed ? 

A. At length, the country awoke 
as from a hideous nightmare. 
Simultaneously certain thoughtful 
and influential men took up the 
question, and showed to the people 
of Great Britain the precipice on the 
brink of which the Empire tottered. 

Q. What did they show ? 

A. (1) That the permission to 
the colonies to secede must, sooner 
or later, lead to their doing so. 
(2) That a permissive bond of 
union, severable at the pleasure of 
any colony, robbed the Colonial 
Office of its proper strength in 
guarding the interests of the 
Empire. (3) That with a per- 
mission to secede, it was not fair 
to ask the colonies to shape their 
legislation and their policy upon a 
basis of continued union: in other 
words, that it was not fair to 
demand of them that they should 
regard the interests of the Empire 
as well as their own. (4) That 
the uncertainty of Great Britain’s 
tenure of Canada created constant 
inducements to discontent, intrigue, 
and aggression, both within the 
Dominion and in the United States. 
(5) That, seeing that Great 
Britain, if she went to war, 
would have to defend the colo- 
nies, she was, in prudence, bound 
to include them within her scheme 
of armament and defence—in fair- 
ness had the right to demand 
their co-operation and assistance— 
and that in both respects it was 
necessary that it should be known 
whether they were to continue in 
the Empire. 

Q. Why ? 

A. Because nothing could be more 
senseless than for the colonies and 
the mother country to be exposed 
to the chances of defending a con- 
nection which they were willing or 
liable to break. 

Q. Have you exhausted all the 
arguments employed ? 
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A. By no means. A very strong 
one was, that the colonies had been 
educated to such an amount of 
self-government, that some voice in 
the control of the national affairs 
affecting them became a logical 
necessity, as an alternative to 
secession. 

Q. Have you more to say ? 

A. It is difficult after so great a 
lapse of time, to state a tithe of 
the arguments used. One, which 
found much favour, was, the feeling 
that Great Britain, divested of her 
colonies, would become very paltry 
in the scale of nations ; and again, 
that seeing how her population and 
her wealth increased, it was—much 
more than formerly, when her 
colonising policy was undoubted— 
for her interest and for her dignity 
and greatness to find outlets in her 
own dominions for her own popu- 
lation, enterprise, and wealth. 

Q. Why do you lay so much 
stress on Great Britain’s interest in 
the matter: there does not seem 
room to doubt it ? 

A. True; to us, at this distance 
of time, it is hard to understand 
the infatuation that could have led 
anyone to desire a break-up of the 
Empire. We see that Great Britain 
was made great by her colonies and 
her colonising operations; we see 
that science removed, by ready 
means of communication, the diffi- 
culties which distance previously 
interposed: and yet, concurrently, 
we observe the disposition to undo 
the previous career of the country. 
To understand how this could come 
about, we must recollect, first, what 
I have already said about the people 
not fully apprehending the direction 
of events; and, next, we must re- 
member the strength of the party 
which made constant change, as 
opposed to conservation, its motto. 
But, even admitting all I am able 
to urge, I own it still seems sur- 
prising how any public man even 
dared to hint at the dismemberment 
of the Empire. 
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Q. Tell me what:the Colonists 
felt to be their interests. 

A. Sentiment, to some extent, 
influenced them. It was a source of 
pride to them, in their distant homes, 
that they belonged still to a great 
nation. They felt that in leaving 
their native country they had not 
changed their nationality. They 
did not desire to become the subjects 
of small states, with long periods 
of political struggle before them. 
Materially, too, they did not expect 
gain from the change. On the 
contrary, to lose the connection of 
the colonies with the mother 
country they fully understood 
to mean, to lessen the value of 
property, and to increase the interest 
they would have to pay for borrowed 
money. On the other hand, a 
Federal Union they understood 
would tend to raise the value of 
colonial property, and of colonial 
securities. They clearly foresaw that 
this rise in value would much more 
than cover any charges to which 
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Q. And how was 
brought about ? 

A. It was brought about when 
the dangers of dismemberment 
seemed most imminent. Amidst 
threats of secession on all sides, and 
when the prospects of a powerful 
and united Empire were most 
gloomy, a few earnest men arose, 
and demanded of the nation—Did 
it wish to outlive all the glories of 
its own history? An irresistible 
response was made. The colonies 
were invited to assist in passing a 
scheme of Confederation. The work 
was soon completed. Every colony 
gave in its adhesion. 

Q. Was the scheme difficult ? 

A. It primarily appeared so, 
but it proved tolerably easy, for, as 
it was designed, it became abund- 
antly evident that the first details 
mattered little, so longas the power 
of improvement and of working 
out its own perfection remained. 
One point was jealously guarded, 
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the inviolability of executive power 
in the hands of her . Majesty’s 
Government. 

Q. Was this approved ? 

A. The question was asked, would 
the Federal Parliament possess suf- 
ficient power? Time has answered 
the question. Although the power 
of turning a Government out of 
office did not exist, no Government 
has ever ventured to defy the 
Federal Parliament without finding 
the Parliament of the mother 
country against it, and so being 
compelled to leave office. 

Q. What was the immediate ef- 
fect of Federation ? 

A. Tt was wonderful. At one 
bound Great Britain sprang into 
the position of foremost nation of 
the world. Germany had not long 
previously been consolidated, and 
the universality of its power had 
been discussed. But in the pre- 
sence of Great Britain federated, 
the German nation sank into a 
second place. With boundless ter- 
ritories, possessing resources with- 
out limit, the moment Federation 
was effected, capital and population 
flowed to every portion of the 
Empire. 

@. How were the taxpayers of 
the mother country affected ? 

A, The colonies paying a por- 
tion of the naval expenditure, the 
burden of the taxpayers was to 
that extent at once lightened. But 
the colonies did not suffer because 
of the contribution. On the con- 
trary, it partook of the nature of an 
insurance on the property of the 
colonies, the value of which was very 
much enhanced. 

Q. Was the power of the navy 
increased ? 

A, At an early date it was de- 
termined that the Federation should 
always support a navy calculated 
to protect the Federal Dominions, 
and to maintain the nation as mis- 
tress of the seas. 

Q. What were the other, leading 
effects of Federation ? 
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A. It tended to reduce pauper- 
ism. One of the first acts of the 
Federation was to deal with the 
whole subject of emigration on a 
comprehensive scale. Pauper emi- 

tion was forbidden. It ‘was 
clearly laid down, that the mother 
country was not to rid herself of 
her disabled population. On the 
other hand, the means of emigra- 
tion were placed within the power 
of every suitable person; and the 
vacancies created tended much to 
make room for labour previously 
valueless. 

Q. What have been the total 
results ? 

A. I need not detail statistics of 
the present day; and it will be 
sufficient to state that nearly all the 
countries which were formerly co- 
lonies have now efficiently regulated 
internal Governments, and are well 
populated and prosperous. Their 
condition, generally, as compared 
with that which prevailed at the 
time they joined the Confederation, 
is marvellous. 

Q. Can you state the areas of 
the principal former colonies, and 
the number of the European po- 
pulation when Confederation was 
effected ? 

A, Yes. What had previously 
been known as Ontario and Quebec, 
New Brunswick, and Nova Scotia, 
but which had become the ‘ Do- 
minion of Canada,’ had a total of 
something less than four millions of 
souls, spread over 377,045 square 
miles of country. In the whole 
of British North America, includ- 
ing 632,418 square miles, there 
were not in all four millions and 
a quarter of people; and taken 
as a@ special example, the 213,000 
square miles of British Columbia 
and Vancouver’s Island bore no 
more than a population of 10,000. 
The United States had coveted both 
Canada and British Columbia ; but, 
though war on the subject had been 
by some persons regarded as proba- 
ble, Confederation following closely 
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on the settlement of what were 
known as ‘the Alabama claims,’ 
and ‘the Fisheries ’ questions, added 
the bond of real respect to the feel- 
ings of true friendliness between 
the Governments, and the amity of 
the peoples of the Anglo-Saxon 
race has since been unshaken. In 
the whole of Australasia on ‘ Fede- 
ration Day,’ the total population 
was only 1,800,000, though the 
area of the comprised colonies is 
equal to 2,582,070 square miles. 
New Zealand, which we know has 
completely fulfilled the cherished 
hope of its then settlers—that it 
would become ‘the Britain of the 
South,’ had not a quarter of a 
million of British population, and 
they were, mainly, on the seaboard 
of the islands. New South Wales 
and Tasmania (or Van Diemen’s 
Land), the oldest of the Australian 
colonies, had populations of but 
466,000 and 100,000 respectively 

but Victoria, with an area of 86,831 
square miles, or not one-fourth that 
of New South Wales, had a popu- 
lation of nearly 700,000. At the 
Cape of Good Hope settlement there 
were not more than 200,000 British 
people ; and in the Natal district 
the number was 45,000. 

@. Before we proceed to the con- 
sideration of the details of the 
Federal System, epitomise the vari- 
ous advantages that have resulted 
from Federation. 

A. A Federal Great Britain has 
become the most powerful nation of 
the world. Even the United States 
Republic desires to enter the Fede- 
ration, and will probably do so. 
The Federal navy is unquestionably 
the sovereign ofthe seas. Over and 
over again, war between other na- 
tions has been authoritatively ar- 
rested by the Federal Government. 
Indeed, the Federation, in conjunc- 
tion with the United States, has de- 
cided that the free navigation of 
the ocean shall not be interrupted 
by the territorial wars of European 
nations. The taxation of Great 
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Britain proper has been greatly re- 
duced by the contributions from 
other parts of the Dominions to- 
wards the cost of the Federal navy, 
and by the decline of pauperism ; 
property has risen enormously in 
value, throughout. those Dominions ; 
and the public loans required are 
negotiated on very greatly improved 
conditions, as compared with those 
to which the Colonial Governments 
had to submit. Countries which 
were, comparatively, wildernesses, 
are covered with population, and 
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have the aspect and the solid con- 
veniences of old-established lands. 
Treland, so long troublesome, af- 
flicted, and disaffected, enjoys, as a 
member of the Confederation, a 
well-regu latedinternal Government, 
not dissim jlar to the form of that 
existing in what were colonies. 
Finally, the machinery of the 
Federal Constitution, improved as 
it has been by modifications which 
experience has from time to time 
shown to be necessary, works satis 
factorily and well. 
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SUUM CUIQUE. THE MORAL OF THE PARIS CATASTROPHE. 


r the history of France for the 
last century teaches one lesson 
more distinctly and forcibly than 
another, it is probably this: That 
political maxims—the stock maxims 
of English Liberalism more espe- 
cially—are not universally true, 
that is, not of universal application ; 
that_in politics there are few or no 
asioms, few or no general or ab- 
stract principles ; that on no subject 
is reasoning a dicto secundum quid 
ad dictum simpliciter so invariably 
mischievous and shallow; that in 
practical dealing with State affairs 
empiricism may almost be said to 
be safer than science—than any 
science, at least, which is not pro- 
founder than statesmanship in these 
days ever reaches; that, in a word, 
in managing or speculating on the 
management of nations as of indi- 
viduals, an acquaintance with the 
constitutional idiosyncrasies of the 
patient is more essential than a 
theoretic mastery of the sciences 
of medicine and of nutrition. We 
mean that Frenchmen—like other 
nations probably, but more than 
any other—have peculiarities, social 
and moral, which forbid us to re- 
gard them or prescribe for them as 
an ordinary or average civilised 
people; and that, politically, we 
should fall into grave error in either 
treating them or judging them as if 
they were Englishmen or Germans, 
or even Spaniards or Italians. Let 
us try to understand two or three 
of these peculiarities, if we would 
estimate aright the meaning of the 
moral of the two unprecedented 
catastrophes of the last year. 

A ‘Nation,’ or a ‘People,’ con- 
sists of an aggregate of classes, not 
always homogeneous or harmo- 
niously blended, often far from 
identical in their origin or their 
characteristics, and still farther at 
issue as to their aims or their desires. 
But when we speak of a People in 


common phraseology, we usually 
mean those classes in the community 
which predominate—which give the 
tone to a nation’s policy and action, 
and create the colouring which # 
presents in the eyes of other coun- 
tries— which confer that special 
physiognomy or congeries of fea 
tures by which it is popularly 
known and distinguished. Thus 
we speak of the Spaniard as grave, 
dignified, courteous, and stagnant ; 
of the Italian as artistic, impression- 
able, and passionate; of the Prussian 
as stiff, hard, and sterling; of the 
Austrian as genial and aristocratic, 
but arriéré; of the Belgian as in- 
dustrious; of the Dutch as com- 
mercial; of the Englishman as 


gruff, solid, and honest; of the 
Scotchman as frugal and pushing, 
&c.—meaning that such are the 
salient characteristics respectively 


of those races as a whole. It used 
to be possible to speak of the 
Frenchman in the same way, with 
a certain rough correctness, as gal- 
lant, lighthearted, brilliant, pleasure- 
loving, and polite. We can scarcely 
do so now. It is not easy to find 
any epithet, or string of epithets, 
which would now faithfully charac- 
terise the French people as a whole. 
Usually in Europe it is the upper 
or governing classes which are 
most salient, which most determine 
the character and conduct of the 
nation, and therefore most repre- 
sent and depict it—most seem to be 
it to neighbouring nations. But this 
is scarcely so with the France of to- 
day. We have all of us been ac- 
customed to hear and read of the 
gay, courageous, witty, courteous, 
lighthearted nobles of the old ré- 
gime, who governed, coloured, made 
the France of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, full of folly, 
fall of vice, but full of charm 
as well—sometimes cultivated, ge- 
nerally kind, always polished— 
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the soul of honour as they under- 
stood it, faithful to the death to the 
traditions of their ancestors, loyal 
with a perverse but respectable 
fidelity to a worthless dynasty and 
a corrupted church. But these, 
though they still linger in France, 
no longer represent France, or 
guide its destinies, or colour its 
physiognomy. They were all de- 
throned ; most of them were exter- 
minated, and the few survivors have 
been reduced, or have retired, to 
powerless obscurity. Again, we 
have many of us known, and felt 
privileged to know, the brilliant 
and illustrious men of a later gener- 
ation—profound savans, wise and 
successful statesmen, writers of 
world-wide fame in every branch of 
literature and science, thinkers 


than whom no nation has produced 
sounder or deeper—who culminated 
and ruled about forty years ago. 
But these, like the others, are 
gone ; lost, pushed from their pre- 
eminence, seldom heard, scarcely 


felt in public life at all; hushed, 
not so much in the silence of death 
or oblivion as in the overpowering 
Babel of a myriad of maniac voices. 
The France of to-day is the France 
of the ruling classes of a fresh era 
and another race; of the Gaul in 
place of the Frank; of the pea- 
sant proprietor, intensely selfish, in- 
tensely narrow, intensely frugal 
and industrious; of the money- 
making, money-saving bourgeois, 
equally selfish, almost equally busy, 
and somewhat less. ignorant and 
borné ; of the money-snatching ad- 
venturer and speculator, living in 
excitement, and grasping after un- 
earned gains; of the youth of the 
cities, sometimes wealthy, oftener 
penniless and greedy, feasting on 
unwholesome literature, thirsty for 
xcessive pleasure, without one 
healthy aim, one great idea, or one 
saving faith, and therefore ready 
for any folly, and capable of any 
crime ; and lastly, of the vast urban 
population which forms the sub- 
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stratum of society, where life is 
congregated into masses—where 
honest artisans in toilsome yet noble 
poverty ; ignorant idealists, mad- 
dened by wild dreams, of which 
they feel the fascination but are 
unable to detect the falsity ; men 
furious with privation, men demo- 
raliséd by idleness, men steeped in 
crime; socialist aspirers after a 
model government and an ideal 
community ; desperadoes, the irre- 
concilable foes of every govern- 
ment and of any social system ; 
fools who would live on visions, 
wretches who would live by pillage 
—lie seething together in one hetero- 
geneous, perilous, and fermenting 
mass, with Journalists, often the 
lowest and the worst in Europe, 
for ever stirring up the mud. 

Now, the first peculiarity we no- 
tice is, that this mass, which for bre- 
vity we will in future call the ‘ Pro- 
letariat,’ holds a different position in 
France from that which it occupies 
elsewhere. In all old countries it 
constitutes the most numerous class 
of the population: in France only 
is it the most prominent. Else- 
where it is a great potential element 
in politics: in France it is an active 
and paramount one. There alone 
it is armed and organised; there 
alone since 1789 it has mingled in, 
diverted, coloured, for a time domi- 
nated, and in the end generally 
ruined, every political movement or 
convulsion, Its intervention has 
changed every attempted reform 
into a revolution. In 1830 only 
was that great step of progress and 
justice rescued from its fatal auxil- 
lary action. But en revanche it 
was on that occasion that the de- 
plorable error of establishing the 
National Guard gave to the Pro- 
letariat—in common, no doubt, with 
other classes of citizens, but (as 
we shall presently point out) in 
virtual predominance over all— 
the armed organisation, and the 
recognised political rights and 
status, which have since rendered 
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them practically ‘masters of the 
situation,’ whenever that situation 
became critical, involved, and revo- 
lutionary. The right of every 
citizen to bear arms, and to be 
enrolled in local battalions choosing 
their own officers, called out by 
those officers by beat of drum on 
all occasions of danger or excite- 
ment, and recognised as defenders 
of public order, and as instruments 
of government, constituted them 
in fact and inevitably controllers of 
that government, and judges of 
what public order was or ought to 
be. They became in a word ‘sol- 
dier electors,’ constituent elements 
of the ruling and legislative powers, 
but prone to elect sovereigns rather 
than representatives, to make laws 
rather than legislators, and to enact 
decrees rather than laws. It is 
strange that no one should have 
perceived in 1830 that this institu- 
tion of the National Guard, de- 
signed to protect the people against 
Sovereigns wielding the instrument 
of a standing army, would be cer- 
tain, in such a nation as France, to 
hand over great cities, sooner or 
later, to the despotism of an armed 
mob. 

It could not end otherwise, es- 
pecially in a capital like Paris, and 
this for two reasons, neither of them 
very recondite; but their indirect 
bearing upon other countries than 
France makes them worth reflection. 
The. first is that the Proletariat 
classes are nearly always numerically 
the strongest, and therefore able to 
dominate and overpower the others, 
provided only they hang together. 
Now in France and in Paris they 
do hang together most remarkably ; 
they sympathise with each other's 
aims and feelings, and unfortunately 
with each other’s animosities most 
especially (for there social divisions 
are horizontal, not vertical); they 
sympathise. also too often as vehe- 
mentlyas the Irish with the criminal 
classes, because hating the Govern- 
ment which these also hate ; they 
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are banded together in sentiment as 
the men who want, in antagonism 
to the men who dave; and they are 
banded together locally also, as for 
the most part inhabiting the same 
quarters of the city. The second 
reason , is, that the Proletariat 
National Guards, besides being the 
most numerous, will nearly always 
be the readiest and the most de- 
termined. When in, times of ex- 
citement and disturbance the rappel 
is beaten, itis these classes who 
rush to arms most promptly, who 
appear soonest and in greatest num- 
bers at the rendezvous. The Fau- 
bourg St. Germain, the Rue St. 
Honoré, the Rue Rivoli, send forth 
their hundreds; Belleville, Mont- 
martre, Menilmontant, send forth 
their thousands. Nay, more:.the 
Proletariat usually know more dis- 
tinctly what they want, because 
their objects are simpler and more 
naked, and more easily defined ; 
they are more resolute, more daring, 
more unscrupulous in their means; 
their leaders are far more despotic, 
and employ the weapons of terror 
and , trade- unionism more un- 
sparingly ; their organisation and 
their cohesion are far closer. But 
there is worse still behind. The 
most desperate, the idlest, the most 
debauched, the most criminal por- 
tion of the Proletariat will always 
be the readiest to don their uniforms 
and shoulder their muskets, just as 
the Proletariat as a whole jwill be 
readier than the quiet, industrious 
bourgeois, or the well-to-do of the 
upper ranks. To the latter parading 
and marching and mounting guard 
is a nuisance and an interruption, 
and street-fighting a disgusting risk; 
to the former it is comparatively 
an amusement, an excitement, the 
prospect of plunder or revenge, the 
chance at all events of something 
desirable. The diligent, hard-work- 
ing, honest artisan earning his five 
or ten francs a day, is loth to turn 
out and play at soldiering : the lazy, 
loafing, intermittent labourer likes 
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nothing better ; the liberated forcat, 
the incorrigible beggar, the habitual 
thief, finds his greatest delight in 
appearing in a protective and 
sanctioning disguise. In the same 
manner, the shopkeeper, the handi- 
eraftsman, the smal] manufacturer, 
as well as the pleasure seeker and 
the student, hate the summons 
which calls them from their indus- 
try or their ease, their luxury or 
their gains, shirk the duty if they 
can, and are indignant that the 
Government, to which they pay 
police rates and army taxes for 
defending them, should expect them 
to defend themselves. In all 
countries, in fine, in which a sense 
ef public duty is not strong and 
paramount, the call to arms will 
always be obeyed most readily and in 
greatest numbers by the most danger- 
ous classes, and by the most dangerous 
of every class. 

The last few months have fur- 
nished signal exemplification of this 
truth. Probably the conduct of no 
armed force, whether organised for 
police or for fighting, for maintain- 
ing order at home or for defending 
the country against foreign foes, 
ever so signally pronounced its own 
condemnation, as that of the Na- 
tional Guard of Paris. Power- 
less for service, it has proved effi- 
cient only for mischief, and mis- 
chief of a kind of which modern 
civilisation scarcely affords a par- 
allel. During the first siege—whe- 
ther the fault is to be laid to their 
own indiscipline or fainéantise, or 
to the lukewarmness and incapacity 
of their leaders—they proved al- 
most useless for the hard work of 
actual combat. The real fighting 
was done by the troops of the line, 
the sailors, and the Mobile Guards 
from Brittany. In the richer quar- 
ters the National Guards assembled 
languidly, mustered in scanty num- 
bers round their colours, paraded to 
and fro, mounted guard lazily on 
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the ramparts, and went home 
whenever they could. Such at 
least is the account given of their 
behaviour at the time. In the 
poorer quarters they answered the 
rappel in multitudes no doubt, re- 
ceived their thirty sous a day, bi- 
vouacked, camped out, swore to die 
rather than capitulate, menaced or 
assaulted every sensible man who 
talked of negotiation, sneaked away 
from the leadership of any daring 
man who urged them to a resolute 
sortie, ate and drank in cabarets, 
were on the whole, in spite of 
scanty and curious food, as well off 
as usual, with no work and decent 
pay, contracted or confirmed fatal 
habits of uproarious and vainglori- 
ous idleness, and grew into the in- 
solent and ferocious Communist 
army subsequently seen. Then came 
the surrender, the brief occupation 
of Paris by the Germans, the 
carrying off of the cannon to Mont- 
martre, that sudden reactionary 
movement, half panic, half stupid 
patriotism, half blind resentment 
against leaders who they fancied had 
betrayed them—mainly, perhaps, 
dread lest the stoppage of their 
thirty sous should force them back 
upon the alternative of real labour or 
starvation ;—that movement which 
the inconceivable blunders or feeble- 
ness of the Versailles authorities 
suffered to develop and consolidate 
itself into a formidable insurrection. 
Then was seen in its completeness 
what a citizen force could do—and 
bear. Whether the battalions of 
the Proletariat were more numerous 
than those of the respectable and 
therich—whether the party of order 
or the insurgents were at the out- 
set numerically the strongest—may 
perhaps be questioned, and is not 
essential to the argument:' at all 
events there can be no doubt that 
the bands which rallied round the 
Commune were incomparably the 
more resolute, knew better what 
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they wanted, were better organised, 

more daring and more trusted 
leaders, had far more audacity and 
courage. In a word, they were 
ready to fight for their convictions, 
their dreams, their political ideas, 
and their thirty sous. Their antagon- 
ists, the National Guards of the Party 
of Order—even with the army and 
the law, the civil and military au- 
thorities, the actual established 
Government to back them—-were 
not ready to fight for their property, 
their interests, or their languid 
political principles or predilections. 
They could not be got to answer the 
beat of drum ; they refused to strike 
a blow or to risk a scratch for se- 
curity, or good order, or their own 
hearthstones ; they remained pas- 
sive or in hiding. Ina word they 
collapsed; they left the field to 
their Proletariat fellow-citizens ; 
nay, they actually submitted, first, 
to be disarmed by them, then, in 
many instances, to join their ranks 
upon compulsion. Seldom, perhaps, 
has there been witnessed such a 
shameless or general abnegation of 
duty, sense, character, and spirit. 
The vaunted Parisian institution of 
National Guards—the citizen force 
of France which was to be at once 
the guarantee of liberty and order 


and willingness of the owvriers and the déseuvrés of the lower ranks. 
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—has ended in one half of them 
deserting their functions and laying 
down their arms, and the other 
half defying a Government elected 
by universal suffrage, and setting 
fire to their own city—and then 
succumbing in the most aimless, 
senseless, sanguinary civil conflict 
of our day. The decree that has 
gone forth for the general disarma- 
ment of this pernicious force indi- 
cates that at last French statesmen 
recognise the evil, and are resolved 
to grapple with it. 

One peculiarity which makes 
French émeutes and insurrections’ 
difficult alike to understand, to 
deal with, or to judge, is that, from 
the various elements which take 
part in them, they present such a 
Protean aspect. At one moment 
they appear to be mere struggles of 
hardworking artisans for better 
wages and an easier life ; at another, 
insurgence of labour against capi- 
tal in the name of some insane, ill- 
comprehended, and anti-economical 
theory or aspiration. According to 
Mr. Frederick Harrison, as we con- 
ceive him, this was the real signi- 
ficance of the Parisian Commune.’ 
Sometimes they seem the grand, 
wild, disinterested efforts of dream- 
ers to realise a vision of impossible 


If they were 


only a minority, or ‘a handful,’ then the cowardice, incapacity, or indolence of the 
better classes who cowered before them (though equally National Guards and equally 
enrolled and armed) becomes inexpressibly contemptible. 

) We noticed in the May Number of this Magazine, as one of the causes of disintegration 
in France, the introduction and growth of Cosmopolitan ideas and sympathies. There 
is reason to believe that these entered largely into the composition of the Commune, and 
coloured many of their plans. M. John Lemoinne, of the Journal des Débats, per- 
ceived this characteristic at an early period of the insurrection. ‘The idea of nation- 
ality,’ he said, in a contribution to a Belgian paper, ‘vanishes ever more and more 
from the heart of France to make room for more general ideas—ideas without a name, 
without a rallying flag, and without colour save that of blood. There are no longer 
national societies; there are none but international societies. Cosmopolitism has 
killed patriotism. At any other time I should regard this transformation calmly. 
On principle, from taste and for purely individual reasons, I am inspired by no 
patriotic exclusiveness; for me, my country consists in a moral and social community 
rather than in such and such territorial limits....I1 thus speak impartially 
of a state of things which I simply seek to elucidate. . . . The instinct of patriotism 
does not exist at the heart of these anonymous and impersonal masses, to whom 
shifting interests have replaced the fixed territory. What matters the fate of Al- 
sace and of Lorraine, the fate of Paris, to these nomads, to these companions in travel 
around the world? What they ask is the agrarian law extended and applied to the 
capital. This is why the defence of Paris against the French is twenty times more 
determined than it was against the Prussians.’ 
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social virtue and felicity—insane 
only in as far as they anticipate an 
incalculably remote future, and take 
no account of time, of gradations, 
of indispensable postulates and pre- 
liminaries—criminal only in as far 
as they ignore all the inevitable 
tyrannies, and violence, and sordid 
brutalities through which they 
must wade to their end. Again, 
they show unmistakably as the 
mere convulsive and unscrupulous 
struggles of a defeated and out- 
numbered political faction for the 
power which has escaped or been 
wrested from its grasp. Too often, 
moreover, and too surely in the 
end, they display the hideous fea- 
tures of all the worst and meanest 
— of humanity ;an ugly rush 
or plunder or revenge, calling itself 
Socialism ; a mad upheaving of the 
lowest filth of destitute and criminal 
city life, aiming at nothing but dis- 
order, having no more definite 
enemy than society itself, yet wrap- 
ping itself round with some tat- 


tered and ensanguined rags of the 
Republican flag. 

All these ingredients mingled 
in the Communist movement—in 
what proportions it is difficult to 
say. Probably the meanest and 


pettiest predominated from the 
first. Certainly they reigned su- 
preme at last. In the early pro- 

mme the Communist leaders put 
orth (that of the emancipation of 
the citizens from the supremacy of 
the peasantry) there was some dis- 
tinct meaning, and some at least 
arguable and primd facie justice. 
In the first passionate movement of 
the populace, when they carried off 
the guns to Montmartre to save 
them, as they fancied, from traitor- 
ous leaders and the Prussian foe, 
there was, or may have been, some 
blind patriotic instinct. From time 
to time at the beginning of the 
movement some well-meant decrees 
were issued, showing that the purer 
elements in the mixed mass were 


not yet wholly overborne. But these. 
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glimmerings of light were soon ob- 
scured or trampled out. The police 
was abolished; the prison doors 
were opened; the forgats were let 
loose, and the very refuse of ha- 
bitual villainy was enrolled and 
armed. One by one, from day to 
day, the leaders and generals who 
had some name, some intelligence, 
some defined purpose, some linger- 
ing principles or scruples, were dis- 
carded and imprisoned; and the 
insurrection fell under the guidance 
of desperadoes and foreign refugees, 
who when beaten had no better 
resource and no grander conception 
than to destroy in mere spite and 
fury the fairest city in the, world. 
Those who look only at the theories 
and the aims of the five or ten 
righteous men who at first joined 
or organised the movement may 
choose to regard it as an unfortu- 
nate Reform Bill, a well-intentioned 
revolution worthy of a better end; 
—those who concentrate their at- 
tention on its general conduct, its 
culmination and catastrophe, are 
justified in condemning it as about 
the most atrocious, aimless, unpar- 
donable political crime ever com- 
mitted upon earth. 

The defenders and admirers of 
the Commune who are to be found 
in England have not, of course, at- 
tempted to excuse or extenuate the 
savage and destructive acts of its 
dying moments. But many of them 
appear to believe that it had some 
distinct political theory or aim to- 
wards which its efforts were di- 
rected, and which, though mis- 
taken and extravagant, was still 
one capable of being embraced 
by sane and honest men. We 
have tried to discover such doc- 
trine or purpose, but in vain. That 
there was (over and above mere 
sordid interests and. the fear of 
want) some vague dream or aspira- 
tive fermenting in the ignorant 
popular mass, for which thousands 
were found ready to fight fiercely 
and die cheerfully, there is no 
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doubt whatever; but we believe its 
inspiring power consisted mainly in 
its vagueness, and nearly all the 
witnesses of that strange contlict 
who have described their conversa- 
tion ;; with. wounded insurgents, 
while bearing testimony to their 
enthusiasm and their fury, bear tes- 
timony also to the impossibility of 
getting them to define what their 
object or hope really was. Clearly, 
too, there was no real consentaneous- 
ness .of, conception or of final aim 
among the various sections of which 
the Commune was made up. It may, 
however, help us a little towards an 
understanding of the position, if we 
give afew statements—all by friends 
of the insurgents—of their own no- 
tions in their own words. 

First of all we will take Mr. 
Frederick Harrison, unquestionably 
an. able and enthusiastic advocate— 
not, of their proceedings, but of their 
aspirationsandaims. He conceives 
the workmen of Paris to have been 
the originators and the soul of the 
movement; that it was virtually 
the insurgence of labour against 
capital; and that it aspired to the 
foundation of a Universal Republic 
formed of right-minded men of all 
nations; that it repudiated the 
fundamentally false notions of Par- 
liamentary Government and the 
supremacy of universal suffrage ; 
and designed to substitute the 
federal for the national idea. 

The grand State systems having done 
their part in Europe, like the Roman 
Empire, like it are growing oppressive. 
These empires, cemented by ‘blood and 
iron,’ have no true vitality. They gratify 
the ambition or the vanity of the profes- 
sional classes, but the people throughout 
Europe abhor them, and they are doomed. 
The imperial spirit is the Nemesis of 
patriotism. Look at the history of the late 
war, and of its authors on both sides, and 
judge how profoundly hostile to civilisation 
this pride of imperial greatness has become. 
Events have given this sentiment a mo- 
mentary strength, but the people do not 
share it in France, in Germany, or in 
England.) It) is the honour of the Paris 
workmen that they definitely repudiate this 
coarse ambition. They look forward in the 
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future to a nation, greatér than any—the 
people of the West of Europe. They. re- 
pudiated the league of the bourgeoisié 
against the Germans. A Prussian sits on 
the Commune. Their dream of a universal 
Republic means no absurd extension of 
national territory. It means the union of 
men in their true political aggregates, 
bound together as a nation in afederal bond, 
forming for many purposes but one people, 
without the barriers of jealous nationality 
or the oppression of centralised states, 
Such is the idea of the Commune, destruc; 
tive it may be of jealous nationality, only 
to rise to a civic union more real, and a 
national unity more great. 


Again : 


The people of Paris believe not in any 
god nor in any man; but they have a 
religion of their own, for which they -are 
ready to die, That religion is the: faith 
that capital and its holders must adapt 
themselves to nobler uses, or they had 
better cease to exist. A society in which 
generation after generation passes away, 
consolidating vast and _ ever-increasing 
hoards of wealth, opening to the wealthy 
enchanted realms of idleness, luxury, and 
waste ; laying on the labourer, generation 
after generation, increasing burdens of toil, 
destitution, and despair ; a society in which 
capital has created a gospel of its own, and 
claims for the good of society a divine right 
of selfishness, the right to exert its powers 
at will indefinitely for the indulgence of its 
own desires, rebelling against any social 
control, and offering up ‘ with a light heart? 
the misery and degradation of the poor as 
a sad but. inevitable sacrifice on the altar 
of competition—such a society these work- 
men of Paris will not for ever tolerate. 


And this, the workmen of Paris, with 
arms in their hands; this, they said, should 


not be for ever. Little knowing how to 
end it, or what it might be that could save 
them, they have thrown up this tremendous 
yet wild veto on the absolute reign of 
capital. It is their protest against the 
selfish anti-social independence of wealth 
—a protest which now may fail of effect, 
which has but a small programme of its 
own, which may soon be silenced and 
crushed for a time, but a protest which 
nothing can stifle for ever. 


Next there has just come into our 
hands a small pamphlet issued by 
Mr. Beesly, being an account of the 
‘Revolution of March 18,’ which 
established the Commune, by a 
‘French Positivist,’ evidently a man 
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of sagacity and education, and ap- 
parently fair and moderate in cha- 
racter.! He was himself for a time 
a member of the Commune, but 


I left it principally on account of my 
health. I fail and grow weaker from day 
to day, and could not have endured these 
new trials, But even if I had been well, I 
might perhaps have hesitated to take upon 
myself the responsibility of entering a 

litical body, the greater part of whose 

ecisions would have been formed in con- 

tradiction to my views, convictions, and 
advice. For although I am with the 
Commune in principle and in fact, there 
are many of ite acts, to say nothing of its 
grand ulterior design, which I entirely 
reject. 


His account of the origin, consti- 
tuent elements, and programme of 
the insurgent movement is curious 
and probably correct, and his esti- 
mate of the character of the actors 
shrewd and well worth noting. It 
was written towards the end of 
April. 


The members of the Central Com- 
mittee of the National Guard, which con- 
stituted itself after the capitulation of 
Paris with great skill and courage, and 
was soon accepted by the majority of the 
battalions, mostly in the workmen’s parts 
of the town, as well as the greater part of 
the members of the Commune, are the 
most active, intelligent, and energetic 
minds of the International Workmen’s 
Association, working men, small engineers, 
and journalists. 

Their philosophy is Atheism, Material- 
ism, the negation of all religion; their 
political programme is absolute individual 
liberty, by means of the suppression of 
government and the division of nationali- 
ties into communes more or less federated ; 
their political economy consists essentially 
in the dispossession, with compensation, 
of the present holders of capital, and in 
assigning the coin, instruments of labour, 
and land to associations of workmen; 
their historical theory is that the nobility 
and bourgeoisie have each had their reign, 
and that the turn of the proletariat has 
now come. They exclude all that is 
outside the working class from sogiety, 
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considering it as socially and even physio- 
logically effete. 

Such is the doctrine of the Central 
Committee of the National Guard, and 
the Communal Council sitting at the 
Hétel de Ville, which since the 18th of 


last March have been absolute masters of 
Paris. 


Finally I must add, in order to make 
our situation more clear to you, that the 
Central Committee of the National Guard, 
exclusively composed of workmen, members 
of the International Workmen’s Associa- 
tion, has alone taken the initiative, and 
alone has the merit of the movement; 
that it gained and keeps its power by 
means 07 its direct, organic, and secret 
connections with the National Guard ; that 
the Commune is, with respect to it, already 
a miscellaneous body, less exclusively pro- 
letarian and federalist.’ 

With regard to persons I must be very 
cautious in giving my opinion, for fear of 
passing an incorrect judgment. 

I have already told you in my first note 
that the Central Committee and the Com- 
mune contain many men who are thoroughly 
honest, sincere, intelligent, devoted, pure, 
and fanatical in the good sense of the word, 
especially in the class of the proletarians 
and small engineers; less so, I think, in 
that of the literary men and journalists 
who have joined them. Citizens Varlin, 
journeyman bookbinder; Malon, journey- 
man calico printer; Theisz, workman ; 
Clement, journeyman dyer; Ostyn, work- 
ing engineer; Vaillant, engineer; Arnold, 
architect ; Jourde, shopman ; whomI know 
personally more or less, are all such men. 

Among the workmen, Citizen Assi, al- 
though a member of the International, of 
the Central Committee, and of the Com- 
mune, and holding a command in the Na- 
tional Guard, seems to be one of the most 
doubtful. . . . Still there is little esteem 
felt in the municipal body for Assi, and he 
has no influence there. 

Among the journalists Citizen Delescluze 
especially is thoroughly honest and devoted 
to the Republic, but not emancipated from 
Deism and the revolutionary non-socialist 
metaphysics. He is the man of ’93, im- 


proved by the modern situation. 

The party least to be commended is that 
of the small journalists, which might be 
represented by Messrs. Vermorel, Paschal 
Grousset, Vallés, &c.; but they have little 





' Except in sharing the common French mania, that every man is a traitor; for ex- 


ample :—‘ Thiers, Favre, 
Tours, Bordeaux, Paris, Metz, Strasb 
many other places, constantly betra 

Prussia, which bas, I assure you, had 





Picard, Trochu, Bazaine, Uhrich, Aurelle de Paladines, at 
, and Orleans, as well as many other men in 
France in diplomacy and in war in favour of 
an easy triumph.’ 
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influence, and submit to the guidance of the 
Committee, which obeys only its faith and 

rinciples without recognising perverse or 
interested action of any kind. Those who 
bring such charges against it are knaves or 
fools. 


Lastly comes the address just 
issued by the General Council of 
the International Working Men’s 
Association in London, believed to 
have been at the bottom of the en- 
tire movement, and giving their 
own account of their own views. It 


is very voluminous. The Council 
says: 


The working men’s Paris, in the act of 
its heroic self-holocaust, involved in its 
flames buildings and monuments. While 
tearing to pieces the living body of the 
proletariat, its rulers must no longer 
expect to return triumphantly into the 
intact architecture of their abodes. . . 
If the acts of the Paris working men were 
Vandalism, it was the Vandalism of de- 
fence in despair, not the Vandalism of tri- 
umph, like that which the Christians per- 
petrated upon the really priceless treasures 
of heathen antiquity. 


Our association is, in fact, nothing but 
the international bond between the most 
advanced working men in the various coun- 
tries in the civilised world. . . . The soil out 
of which it grows is modern society itself. 
It cannot be stamped out by any amount 
of carnage. To stamp it out the Govern- 
ments would have to stamp out the de- 

tism of capital over labour—the condi- 
tion of their own parasitical existence. 


Farther on they say : 


The Commune, they [hostile critics] ex- 
claim, intends to abolish property, the basis 
of all civilisation! Yes, gentlemen, the 
Commune intended to abolish that class- 
property which makes the labour of the 
many the wealth of the few. It aimed at 
the expropriation of the expropriators. It 
cmutel to make individual property a truth 
by transforming the means of production, 
land and capital, now chiefly the means of 
enslaving and exploiting labour, into mere 
instruments of ‘ree and associated labour. 
But this is Communism, ‘impossible’ 
Communism! Why, those members of the 
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ruling classes who are intelligent enough to 
perceive the impossibility of continuing the 
present system—and they are many—have 
become the obtrusive and full-mouthed 
apostles of co-operative production. If co- 
operative production is not to remain a 
sham and a snare ; if it is to supersede the 
Capitalist system; if united co-operative 
societies are to regulate national production 
upon a common plan, thus taking it under 
their own control, and putting an end to 
the constant anarchy and periodical convul- 
sions which are the fatality of Capitalist 
production—what else, gentlemen, would 
it be but Communism, ‘ possible’ Commu- 
nism ? 


The last paragraph in the address 
runs thus: 


Working men’s Paris with its Com- 
mune will be for ever celebrated as the 
glorious harbinger of a new society. Its 
martyrs are enshrined in the great heart 
of the working class. Its exterminators 
history has already nailed to that eternal 
pillory from which all the prayers of their 
priests will not avail to redeem them. 


The Paris Central Committee of 
the same body issues a similar 
manifesto (June 16). 


The manifesto says: ‘Let the reaction 
chant victory, but let us act! You have 
been disarmed, but have you been really 
conquered? In Paris you number still a 
hundred thousand men. The French law 
gives political power to you, the working 
men. Have no more clubs, or meetings, 
or organs. Rally round the International 
Society of Working Men, you who claim 
the right to live. The Society alone can 
lead you to emancipation, and can drag 
into daylight capital and priestcraft. At 
the present moment the International 
Society is denounced as grandly criminal ; 
all those who capitulated, all the incapable 
persons of the capital, lay at its door the 
misfortunes of France and the fires of 
Paris. On the Jules Favres, on the 
Trochus, and on the rest, we hurl back the 
misfortunes of France. We accept the 
responsibility of the conflagration of Paris.' 
The old social system must perish, and it 
shall perish.’ 


But we have wandered somewhat 
from our immediate point. On a 


' Another Parisian body, however (the Comité Central de la Garde Nationale Fédérée), 


repudiate this act. 


the real Simon Pure. 


‘ All the United Members of the International Society of Workmen 
@ to be likened to the bandits who have burnt Paris.’ 


We do not know which is 
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previous occasion we remarked that 
one of the circumstances which so 
habitually vitiated and eventually 
defeated all reform movements in 
France was the instantaneous and 
instinctive adhesion to them of all 
the turbulent and vicious elements 
of the population. However pure 
or legitimate in their inception 
those movements may be, they are 
necessarily depraved by the miscel- 
laneous and often villainous multi- 
tudes who join them; and the prac- 
tical lesson reformers there (and 
perhaps elsewhere) have to learn, 
is that they cannot raise the stan- 
dard of revolt against any esta- 
blished government without attract- 
ing to their ranks the enemies of 
all government, who are certain to 
disgrace the cause, and nearly cer- 
tain to gain the command of it. 
We now wish to call attention to 
a cognate but somewhat converse 
danger, namely, the prevalence 
among the lower classes in France 
of political ideas and social theories 
which the imperfectly educated 
minds of those classes cannot pro- 
perly realise and cannot at all judge 
aright, but which ferment and dis- 
turb their brains with a perilous ex- 
citement; ideas which among think- 
ers are harmless or soon corrected 
and exploded, but which pervert or 
totally upset untrained intellects, 
and intoxicate them just as strong 
wine intoxicates and maddens men 
accustomed only to water and innu- 
tritious food. We think it was 
Rousseau who wrote: ‘ Pour la po- 
pulace, ce n’est jamais par envie 
d’attaquer qu’elle se souléve, mais 
par impatience de souffrir.’ This is 
true of most countries—it is not true 
of France. Here we insurrect for 
a substantial grievance or a ra- 
vished right—there they do it for 
a fancy or a phrase. There (and 
this is one of the most dangerous 
legacies of the first Revolution) 
even the poorest and most ignorant 
classes can be inflamed by an idea 
or a watchword just as much as 
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by privation—by a promised Utopia 
as by a needed loaf; and this fire is 
harder to extinguish than the other. 
Thousands of well-to-do artisans 
grow wild and furious at the very 
name of a Republic, or a Commune, 
or Liberty, or Universal Brother- 
hood—will fight for it, kill for it, 
die for it, endure toil and wounds 
in patience for it—yet without any 
definite notion what either means, 
or whether they are really helping it 
forward by their sacrifices or their 
courage. There may be something 
fine in this capacity of becoming 
frenzied for a dream, for a word, for 
a vague, half-formed, misty, nebulous 
emotion of the brain, that probably 
never reaches the solid phase of 
a conception or an idea; but as- 
suredly there is something in it 
singularly perilous as well. It may 
be something grander and. more 
promising than mere narrow devo- 
tion to material interests—some- 
thing at first sight nobler than and 
antagonistic to mere self. Class 
egotism is higher than individual 
egotism, and has a certain redeem- 
ing element of camaraderie about 
it; but.a practical statesman who 
has to rule masses will ever dread 
fanaticism as a‘more unmanageable 
passion than material wants and 
claims, which can be reasoned with, 
fed and satisfied, and usually have 
an element of common sense and 
tangible concreteness that can be 
laid hold of. In France, then, not 
only do the ignorant and vicious 
masses soil and ruin the plans and 
hopes of the political reformer; but 
the dreams, and aspirations, and 
oratory of the political reformer in 
their turn inflame the susceptible 
brains of the multitude, first into 
intoxicating hopes, and then into 
relentless crime. 


It is only now that we are begin- 
ning to entertain an at all adequate 
conception of another idiosyncrasy 
of Frenchmen, which renders it im- 
possible to deal with or calculate 
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their conduct as we should that of 
ordinary populations with whom 
we are familiar; we mean their 
abnormal excitability. No doubt 
nations, like individuals, vary enor- 
mously in temperament—the Teu- 
ton and the Celt, the Spaniard and 
the Russian, the Negro, the Hindoo, 
and the Red Indian. But among 
civilised European peoples, the 
French excitability of to-day seems 
to us peculiar in kind as well as ex- 
cessive in degree. It would appear 
to indicate a constitutional suscepti- 
bility of brain, distinctly morbid, and 
exceptionally beyond the control of 
the reason or the will. It shows itself 
in a hundred ways, and seems more 
or less to pervade all classes. Mem- 
bers of the Legislative Chamber, in 
moments of heat, shake their fists 
at each other, and scream mutual 
insult and defiance across the hall. 
The press, as well as oratory, uses 
language and arouses passions 
scarcely known elsewhere, unless it 
be occasionally in Ireland. Every 
Government in turn has felt it 
necessary to gag it in some fashion 
or other, and has borne uniform 
testimony to the general conviction 
that peace and order and settled 
authority cannot co-exist with un- 
fettered liberty of speech. An ora- 
torical spark which in England or 
America or Prussia falls on grass 
or on tinder, in France falls on 
gunpowder. The annals of the 
country since the time of Mirabeau 
abound in exemplifications. But 
in our days this excitability reaches 
to absolute insanity. Everybody, 
apologists as well as denouncers, 
describes it by this name; and no 
other is appropriate to its manifes- 
tations. Victor Hugo calls it mad- 
ness; the correspondents of Eng- 
lish newspapers constantly depict 
the attitude and behaviour of the 


‘It is impossible to say how much the 
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people, both during the war with 
Germany and the last siege and 
struggle, as being simply’ that of 
@ populace actually crazy, furiously 
crazy, with passion, mania, or drink. 
This madness, too, assumes invari- 
ably the most unamiable and de- 
structive phases. In the earlier 
days it was the spy mania; then 
the traitor mania; now the petro- 
leum mania. In all cases it was 
blind, contagious, uncontrollable. 
The firing of the city, though de- 
liberately ordered and prepared by 
the Communist chiefs, was its cul- 
minating outbreak and indication. 
The fury of the insurgents, espe- 
cially of the women, and the an- 
swering ferocity of the troops, and 
the individual specimens which 
spectators narrate of each, all bear 
the same stamp—passion so utterly 
unrestrained, either by fear, sense, 
interest, decency, or pity, as to be 
simple lunacy. The brain of the 
people—already perilously suscepti- 
ble—has in fact given way under the 
prolonged stimulants of war, defeat, 
beleaguerment, grief, hatred, and 
terror. Fora year they have lived 
in an atmosphere of blood, strife, 
rage, suspicion, bereavement, and 
privation, that might well have 
turned cooler heads, and overthrown 
better regulated natures.! 

There is no exaggeration in all 
this. Physiologically, even, it is 
explicable and probable enough. 
The wonder would be, looking at 
the past, if something of the kind 
had not resulted. For three gene- 
rations Frenchmen have been ‘ born 
in bitterness, and nurtured in con- 
vulsion ;’ and such influences, act- 
ing on temperaments constitu- 
tionally emotional, and transmitted 
with inevitably accelerating incre- 
ments from father to son, have pro- 
duced the furies, murderers, and 


process of what it is now the fashion to 


euphemise as ‘ Alcoholisation’ may have aggravated the chronic excitement of the 


people. 


According to very general testimony, drunkenness, formerly extremely rare, 


has of late years been a rapidly growing vice in France, especially among the Parisians 


and the troops. 
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incendiaries of Belleville in 1871. 
The unprecedented catastrophe of 
1789, the overthrow of all existing 
society, the removing of all old 
landmarks, the bursting asunder 
of the social crust of the earth, and 
the upheaving and overflow of the 
long compressed volcanic elements 
beneath, the emancipation of millions 
from centuries of serfdom, the col- 
lapse or destruction of what for 
centuries had seemed most power- 
ful and most stable, altogether con- 
stituted such a cataclysm of terror 
and of promise as the modern 
world had not seen. All Europe 
felt the shock. It had swept sud- 
denly intoanew epoch. Heads were 
turned elsewhere than in France; 
but in France, as was natural, the 
disturbance, mental as well as ma- 
terial, was far the greatest. The 
grandest and wildest dreams of uni- 
versal felicity and regeneration 
seemed for a time almost on the 
point of realisation. The greediest 
desires for possession and revenge 
had for a moment their gratifica- 
tion. The most illimitable hopes 
in some quarters, the most para- 
lysing terror in others, combined 
to keep the whole nation in a vor- 
tex of excitement such as now we 
can scarcely picture to ourselves, 
but such as our fathers recalled and 
described to us with something be- 
tween a shudder and a sigh—a sigh 
for the vanished visions, a shudder 
over the remembered crimes. It 
was impossible that children born 
under such stars, surrounded in in- 
fancy by such an atmosphere of 
stimulants, should not bear in every 
fibre traces of the strange era on 
which their eyes first opened. Phy- 
siologists tell us that children gene- 
rated when their parents were mad 
or drunk show through life in dis- 
ordered and enfeebled functions 
or irritable nerves the consequen- 
ces of the irrevocable error: how 
should it be otherwise with nations, 
which are only aggregates of indi- 
viduals ? 
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Then followed another period of 
excitement of a different order, 
during which the generation born 
between 1789 and 1793 had its ado- 
lescence and its nurture. The de- 
lirium of triumph succeeded the 
delirium of revolution. Every day 
brought tidings of a fresh victory ; 
every year saw the celebration of 
a new conquest. For twenty years 
the whole nation lived upon con- 
tinuous stimulants of the most 
intoxicating sort. The Frenchmen 
born while society was being con- 
vulsed, and bred while Europe was 
being subdued, became the pro- 
genitors of the Frenchmen who 
witnessed or caused the revolutions 
of 1830 and 1848; and these in 
their turn gave birth to those—still 
punier and still more demoralised 
and distempered by the perpetual 
dram-drinking which public life in 
France had been—who now stand 
before the judgment-seat of Europe 
as the men and women of 1871. 
For more than ninety years France 
has scarcely been sane and sober 
for an hour; ceaseless emotion has 
grown into chronic hysteria; and 
defects, vices, and propensities, 
mental and moral once, have be- 
come constitutional and physical 
at last. Such we take to be the 
true explanation of much that has 
so astonished and disgusted us of 
late. 


Another idiosyncrasy of great 
significance remains to be noticed. 
In no country in the world has the 
doctrine of equality struck such 
deep root, obtained such wide and 
enthusiastic adoption, or borne such 


extensive consequences, as in 
France. It has become embodied 
in their laws, as well as engrained 
into their views, characters, and 
habits. This is not to be wondered 
at; for nowhere else had the 
people suffered so deplorably under 
that inequality of conditions which 
was the essential feature of the 
ancien régime. The existing theo- 
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retical and (as far as it is contriv- 
able) actually practical equality 
is the one residual and abiding con- 
quest of the Revolution of 1789, 
the one to which Frenchmen cling 
with the most ardent tenacity, the 
one which no succeeding dynasty 
or form of government has ven- 
tured to assail, or been able seri- 
ously to impair or undermine. 
Neither the Restoration, nor the 
first or second Empire, dared really 
to meddle with its basis, in spite of 
some marked velléités in that direc- 
tion. In fine, this notion or prin- 
ciple of equality,’ once a theory 
and an aspiration, has grown first 
into a national passion, then into 
an absolute culie—a worship, and 
a worship, as the worship of false 
gods ever must be, productive of 
wide-spread demoralisation. Pos- 
sibly it may have its latent frag- 
ment of truth and its measure of 
wholesome influences ; but its ope- 
ration for evil has, on the whole, 
been indisputably predominant in 
France. It has been among the 
most powerful of those disintegrat- 
ing agencies which we noticed two 

months ago. In the army it has 
been fatal to that subordination, 
prompt obedience, unquestioning 
respect, which is the essence of 
discipline and the condition of 
success. No characteristic of the 
French troops has struck English 
and German observers so much as 
this. In civil life it is hostile to all 
deference, to all frank and cordial 
recognition of superiority of what- 
ever sort, to that readiness to bow 
down before whatever is better 
and nobler than oneself which is 
the very salt of the soul. In all 
natures not cleansed and raised by 
high intellectual and moral culture 
it is nearly sure to degenerate into 
envy, the meanest, most degrading, 
most venomous of social passions. In 
politics it dwarfs and vitiates every 
movement of reform; considers 
‘progress ’ to consist in preventing 
any man getting before you; looks 
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upon ‘gain’ as a transferring, not 
a productive operation; converts 
every revolution, however promis- 
ing at the outset, sooner or later 
into a levelling and destructive 
struggle, and distorts and poisons 
every aspiring and ameliorating 
scheme or effort by the miserable 
spirit of animosity and plunder. 
Lastly, we must not forget that 
special feature of the French mind 
which stood out so prominently 
during the whole of the war, and 
which was not then observed for the 
first time, though never previously 
had it assumed such extravagant 
dimensions—the curious inability to 
face unpleasant facts, and the mar- 
vellous capacity of inventing and 
accepting gratifying ones. This 
was partly, mainly perhaps, attri- 
butable to vanity, no doubt; but 
by no means entirely so. Much 
of the tendency might be traced 
to.a habit of self-indulgence which 
had grown with the national mind, 
much to an astonishing degree 
of ignorance and untré ainedness 
among all classes except the most 
cultivated, which rendered such self- 
delusion possible. The whole popu- 
lation fed on falsehoods, and the press 
and the officials cooked their daily 
bread, Their imagination had grown 
tobe theslave of their will toa degree 
and with a universality of which we 
have scarcely any other example. 
It was almost impossible for them 
to believe the truth, and positively 
unsafe to tell it, even in the most 
circuitous fashion and in the most 
infinitesimal quantities. From the 
universal heart of the nation there 
went up a passionate cry: ‘Speak 
unto us smooth things; prophesy 
deceits ;’ and the demand was sup- 
pled. It is needless to dwell 
upon this characteristic, for it 
has been more exposed and com- 
mented upon of late than any other ; 
but the sort of hollowness and un- 
reality it spreads through all public 
life can scarcely be exaggerated, 
Nothing saps manhood like habitual 
K 
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and luxurious self-deception ;! and 
when it pervades all classes, and is 
not merely theoffspring of ignorance, 
we are at a loss to see how its mis- 
chief is to be cured. It is start- 
ling to hear a man like Trochu 
assure the Assembly that the crimes 
and follies of Paris are not indi- 
genous, but must be traced to 
‘English luxury and Italian cor- 
ruption.’ 

Now let us summarise mentally 
and with candour the requirements 
(as to government) of a people dis- 
tinguished by such marked idiosyn- 
crasies as we have described, none 
of which we believe will be ques- 
tioned. Bear in mind that both its 
social and political ingredients are 
in a condition of singular disintegra- 
tion ; that everything like subordina- 
tion or mutual attachment between 
classes has died away, and indeed 
is repudiated upon principle ; that 
the doctrine of equality, degenerated 
into an envious and levelling instead 
of being an emulative and aspiring 
spirit, is perhaps the most pervading 
and predominant sentiment through- 
out the nation; that, from almost in- 
credible ignorance among the lower 
and irrational conceit among the 
upper ranks, truth, as to themselves 
or others, is banished from their 
minds as by common consent; that 
they are physically, nervously, ce- 
rebrally excitable to a degree which 
has become nearly irreconcilable 
with our conceptions of a sound 
mind or full moral responsibility ; 
that the poorest, most ignorant, 
most reckless classes (who are 
also the most numerous) habi- 
tually mingle in political ques- 
tions and conflicts, and often deter- 
mine their issue, and do this not by 
their votes, but by their organisation 
and their weapons; and lastly that 
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in all their large towns, and notably 
in Paris, there is to be found a 
population of prolétaires, in num- 
bers amounting to an army, com- 
posed partly of the really wretched 
and destitute, partly of the idle and 
the dissipated artisans, partly of 
honest men misled by theories and 
dreams, partly of desperate and 
hardened criminals long trained to 
prey upon society; and that this 
population is, from its conditions and 
its composition, invariably if not 
of necessity the enemy of all es- 
tablished order and all settled 
government, and ever ready to 
make war on both. Bear in 
mind all these data, and then we 
shall be in some measure in a posi- 
tion to recognise the terrible condi- 
tions of the problem, which anyone, 
however honest, who aspires to rule 
France is condemned to solve. 
And, recognising these in their full 
dimensions, can we greatly blame 
rulers, of whatever dynasty or sec- 
tion, who strive by whatever means 
lie open to them to keep away all 
sources and occasions of excitement 
from a people in whom excitement 
takes so extreme and perilous a 
shape; who curb the press, who 
prohibit clubs and stump oratory 
and public meetings, and even de- 
precate numerous legislative as- 
semblies as dangerously combus- 
tible; who avoid all avoidable 
elections, and systematically labour 
to turn the attention of the masses 
from political life into commercial 
and industrial enterprises, or even 
into mere amusement and frivolity ? 
If we had to deal with such ma- 
terials, should we deal with them 
any otherwise, at least as far as 
preliminary action was concerned ? 
Can we even deem rulers wholly 
wrong who endeavour to curtail 


1 We take this opportunity of recommending all who wish to gather 2 really 
correct impression of the average French of 1870 to read Gabriel Monod’s ‘Souvenirs 


of the Campaign of the Loire, in Macmillan’s Magazine for May and June. 


He 


is a Frenchman himself, and not disposed to be severe towards his countrymen any 


more than blind to their defects. 
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public liberties which seem so fatally 
certain to be abused to the public 
detriment, and who act upon the 
sternest system of repression where 
the elements to be repressed have 
repeatedly shown themselves to be 
so fearfully destructive and explo- 
sive ? Should we be too severe 
upon the economic wanderings of 
men having to employ and feed 
countless thousands who have given 
striking proofs that, if not em- 
ployed or fed, they would and could 
resist authority, and endanger alike 
government, property, and order? 
Nay, dare we take upon us dogma- 
tically to condemn and denounce 
statesmen who, in a crisis such as 
we have never had to deal with, and 
brought face to face with such an 
army of the classes dangéreuses as 
we have described—knowing them 
to consist largely of malefactors, 
largely of desperadoes and vawriens, 
largely of the practically insane, 
and wholly of irreconcilables whose 
existence is incompatible with any 
government, any security, any law, 
—should, in the language of Burke, 
recognise the present as ‘one of 
those dreadful exigencies in which 
morality submits to a suspension of 
her own rules in favour of her own 
principles,’ and, feeling it essential 
for the salvation of society to sup- 
press, disperse, remove, or extir- 
pate the class of which we speak, 
should resolve so to do their work 
that it shall not have to be done 
again? Itis not, we firmly believe, 
a case for the judicial condemnation 
of men guilty of this or of that 
specific crime ; it is not even a case 
of rebels agzinst a settled govern- 
ment, who may be dealt with by the 
law of treason, still less of prisoners 
at the mercy of a victorious belli- 
gerent, who should be dealt with 
according to the laws of war; it is 
the case of incorrigible, intrinsic, 
ruthless enemies of society at large, 
m reference to whom society has to 
regard nothing but the simple con- 
siderations of self-defence, effectual 
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and final. They may not all be 
atrociously guilty; vast numbers 
may, before an all seeing tribunal, 
be scarcely morally guilty at all; but 
all are incurably hostile and dan- 
gerous, and need to be incapacitated 
for further mischief. 

It would be rash to predict what 
is likely to be the next form of 
government in France, and might 
fairly be deemed presumptuous in a 
foreigner even to point out with any 
confidence what the character and 
qualifications of that government 
should be. Yetit can scarcely be im- 
pertinent to express a hope that late 
events may have read a sufficiently 
impressive lesson to politicians of 
every class and party, political 
theorists, political aspirants, and 
political intriguers, to induce them 
to lay aside their mutual hos- 
tilities and make some compro- 
mise of their respective claims and 
views, in order to concur in the sup- 
port of any system of administration 
which has any real root or founda- 
tion, and which offers any promise 
of permanence. Seldom, it would 
seem, has there been so great an 
opportunity for whatever genuine 
patriotism is left in France to come 
to the front and prove its quality 
alike by courage and self-sacrifice. 
To ourselves, judging with diffi- 
dence and speaking with misgiving, 
conscious at once of the difficulties of 
the problem and of the very imper- 
fect acquaintance with all its con- 
ditions which alone the citizen of 
another country can obtain, it ap- 
pears that something like a faith 
and a principle, something in which 
men believe and to which they 
can be loyal, is an indispensable 
postulate to the establishment of 
any régime that is to last or be 
strong. Of only two parties in 
France can this be predicated: the 
adherents of the République démo- 
cratique et sociale—the Socialists, 
Comtists, Communists, in fact—and 
the Legitimists. The former, always 
a minority, confined chiefly to the 
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lower classes of the towns, capable 
of destroying everything but of 
creating little, and discredited by 
all their antecedents, are at pre- 
sent obviously out of court. The 
Legitimists have risen greatly in 
public estimation during the re- 
cent troubles, partly from their 
own courageous, self-abnegating, 
and really patriotic behaviour, 
partly from the contrast of that 
behaviour with the conduct of most 
other classes. They are unusually 
strong in the present Assembly ; 
they have a creed at bottom from 
which they have never swerved ; 
and it is generally admitted that, as 
far as private character isconcerned, 
they are quite the most respectable 
class in France. They are not per- 
haps the most intellectual, certainly 
not the most progressive ; but what 
are called intelligence and advanced 
views have had their trial and have 
not succeeded. The peasantry and 
the provincial classes would pro- 
bably rally round them at least as 
readily as round the Emperor—in 
many parts of the country at least— 
as soon as they were assured that 
no interference with the rights of 
ownership was to be dreaded, and 
that the Government would be 
strong enough and resolute enough 
to put down socialism. The com- 
mercial and industrial classes, the 
moneyed men everywhere, will sup- 
port, in their selfish and passive 
fashion, the Government that pro- 
mises most stability ; and on subjects 
of commercial policy no Legiti- 
mist can be more hopelessly unen- 
lightened or narrow than M. Thiers 
and his Constitutional adherents. 
Such a Government once formed and 
accepted would have two great ad- 
vantages at the present conjuncture: 
first, the probable adhesion of that 
portion of the really educated and 
thinking classes who have reflected 
on the repeated failures of all poli- 
tical experiments for so many gene- 
rations, and who feel that any stable 
Government is preferable to con- 
stant precariousness and perpetual 
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change ; and, secondly, the fact that 
the difficulty of dealing with the 
working classes in Paris and else- 
where, always so formidable, has been 
vastly lightened for the moment, 
partly by the decimation of their 
numbers during the two sieges, and 
still more by the widespread devas- 
tation of the war and the conflagra- 
tion, which will need, to repair it, 
the labour of all available hands for 
months or perhaps years to come. 
The theory of the droit au travail 
can create no embarrassment just 
now. 

The first objection to a Legitimist 
restoration, to the coronation of 
Henri Cing in short, is obviously 
the possible restoration of priestly 
pretensions, if not of priestly in- 
fluence, it would entail. The dan- 
ger, no doubt, is undeniable and 
great; not so much because it would 
probably involve an immediate war 
with Italy for the forcible replacing 
of the Pope in possession of his 
temporal dominions—for we believe 
this ineffable meanness is nearly 
certain to be committed by what- 
ever Government, short of a Soci- 
alistic Republic, may seize the 
reins of power in France—but be- 
cause it would inevitably arouse the 
rooted hostility of all the most vigor- 
ous and advanced intellects in the 
country; because it would stamp , 
upon the Government a character of 
reaction, which could not fail to pro- 
voke once more the revolutionary 
spirit, and chiefly because it would 
be fatal to that amelioration and 
diffusion of true education through 
the masses to which mainly we 
must look for the ultimate salvation 
of the nation. The only question 
is, whether the new monarch would 
be able to keep the priests in sub- 
jection, and whether he could con- 
tinue to rule without their cordial 
allegiance. If he cannot, then his 
auxiliaries will infallibly be his 
destroyers. 

For the establishment, however, 
of this government, or of any go- 
vernment, certain postulates and 
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prerequisites must be present ; and 
of these, unhappily, as yet we see few 
indications. Weshould need some- 
thing of public virtue or, failing 
that, something of pervading good 
sense, that would quash or post- 
pone the spirit of personal intrigue 
as wholly out of place in such a 
grave conjuncture ; some embers of 
patriotism that should burn out 
mere individual or dynastic ambi- 
tion; a love of country, powerful 
enough to override the thirst for 
ruling the country; a passion for 
tranquillity and prosperity stronger 
than devotion to pet theories or 
doctrines ; the growth on all sides 
of a temper of moderation and 
compromise which has always been 
foreign to the French character ; 
and a capacity of self-abnegation 
and self-effacement for the public 
good which is the rarest of all 
virtues among eager and inexpe- 
rienced politicians. On one side 
there must be the willingness to 
grant great powers, in the convic- 
tion that they are necessary, and in 
the confidence that they will not 
be abused; on the other, there 
must be the conscientious resolu- 
tion to abstain from wielding those 
powers for any personal or party 
aim. In one direction only do we 
see any light or promise; in this, 


_ namely, that the sinister influence 


which the turbulent and excitable 
population of Paris has hitherto 
exercised over the political move- 
ments of the country is effectually 
shaken, if not finally destroyed. 
In all other quarters matters look 
as gloomy as they well can. The 
difficulties of the present are tre- 
mendous; the legacies of the past 
are among the gravest of those 
difficulties. Ceaseless craving after 
novelty; an ingrained habit of 
hoping everything from thorough 
change, and nothing from gradual 
improvement; everything from con- 
vulsion, and nothing from time ; 
the absence of reverence for any- 
thing, or faith in any one; mutual 
distrust among the constituent por- 
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tions of the community ; envy of. 
those above, and dread of those 
below; a succession of amazing 
and bewildering revolutions, which, 
by rendering almost any dream 
credible and any fortune possible, 
has generated a universal wish to 
snatch, and not to toil for, what is 
vehemently desired. Antecedents 
like these, so fatally combined, 
warrant, and almost compel the 
apprehension (to use the poet’s 
words, in a deeper sense than he 
assigned them), that 


Where such fairies once have danced 
No grass will ever grow. 


Of course it is most earnestly to 
be desired that no Communist 
leaders, none at least concerned in 
the murderous and destructive 
scenes which marked the ending of 
that shameful episode in French 
history, may seek refuge on our 
shores ; but it is also very desirable 
that we should distinctly make up 
our minds, in case such a contin- 
gency should arise, as to what our 
conduct with regard to them should 
be, and on what intelligible, fixed, 
and defensible principles such con- 
duct should be based. It is time, in 
fact, to clear up our opinions, not 
only as to the mere law of ex- 
tradition of criminals and refugees, 
but as to the whole question 
what are and what are not political 
offences—as to what constitutes the 
politicality of what simpliciter are 
great crimes—what, in a word, is the 
particular feature and quality which 
takes political offences morally and 
legally out of the category of ordi- 
nary offences, We are not intend- 
ing to enter on this discussion here ; 
we only wish to throw out for con- 
sideration a few suggestions which 
may serve to show that the question 
is not as easy and clear as we often 
fancy it to be, and that we are yet far 
from having gone thoroughly and 
philosophically to the bottom of it. 

We all wish England to be the 
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refuge of the oppressed and perse- 
cuted of all lands, of those who 
have escaped from harsh or brutal 
despotisms, of those who have risen in 
rebellion against intolerable wrongs. 
We open our arms to them; we 
decline to enquire toocuriously into 
the degree of oppression they have 
fled from or turned against, or into 
the means they have used in their 
struggle for liberation or revenge ; 
and we should refuse to surrender 
them even if our refusal were likely 
to involve us ina war. But, on the 
other hand, we do not wish England 
to be a rendesvous for the despera- 
does of Europe, for the cosmopolitan 
professors of revolution, who, with- 
out any special or personal interest 
in the conflict, or right to intervene, 
rush, like the vulture to the carcase, 
wherever there is an incipient dis- 
turbance, to fan insurrection into 
rebellion and civil war, and who offer 
their swords to all insurgents, pro- 
vided only that an established Go- 
vernment is the object of their 
animosity. Still less do we wish 
to become a den for those malefac- 
tors and ruffians by nature and dis- 
position who mingle for their own 
purposes in every insurrection, de- 
grade it by their adherence, soil 
it by their crimes, and then plead 
in bar of punishment or surrender 
the political character of the distur- 
bance with which they had mixed 
themselves up. To allow our land to 
become this sort of universal refuge 
for those who, with more or less plau- 
sibility, can contrive to drape them- 
selves in onecommoncloak,istomake 
ourselves a pest and a nuisance to 
surrounding nations, and an aid and 
encouragement to all their internal 
foes; and this all the more surely, 
inasmuch as our mild laws, our in- 
adequate police, our principle of 
non-interference with any man’s 
daily life, and of supposing every 
man honest till we can detect him 
in some overt villany, deprive us 
of any effectual means of controlling 
the vagabonds we harbour, and pre- 
venting them from making the 
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shelter we give them the den of 
continuous conspiracies and the base 
of future operations. Yet how are 
we to distinguish—do we distin- 
guish—and ought we not to dis- 
tinguish—between the refugees to 
whom we all desire to offer welcome 
and asylum, and the refugees whom 
we condemn and detest as cordially 
as any other Government ? 

Again, why, in our ideas and 
feelings, and in our law of extradi- 
tion which is an exponent of those 
ideas and feelings, do we draw the 
distinction between those guilty of 
political offences and those guilty 
of ordinary crimes ? Or rather why 
do we refuse to surrender men 
guilty of ordinary crimes (such as 
murder, arson, and plunder), if the 
offender can plead that they were 
committed in furtherance of a 
political purpose, or in the name of 
a political cause or doctrine ? Why, 
in a word, do we allow rebellion to 
whitewash all violations of law 
committed in the course of it or in 
furtherance of it? Why do we 
even feel so differently towards the 
identical actions according as re- 
bellion comes in as a genuine plea, 
or not >—Partly, no doubt, because 
some governments are so bad 
and cruel that rebellion against 
them may become righteous and 
obligatory, and that acts, however 
violent or exceptional, committed 
by rebels of this sort become wholly 
divested of thezr criminal character ; 
and we systematically and pro- 
perly decline to constitute our- 
selves judges of the justifiability of 
this or that insurrection. Partly, 
too, because ordinary crimes are 
usually committed from purely 
selfish motives and from personal 
greed or passion, and in no way out 
of regard, however mistaken, for 
the public good, or in furtherance of 
a public object, however really unde- 
sirable. But mainly, it is obvious, 
because, while political offences are 
directed against this or that govern- 
ment (as to whose legitimacy or 
character or conduct honest con- 
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troversy may arise), ordinary crimes 
are committed against the principles 
which lie at the root of all govern- 
ment and all society, are violations 
of the common law which is ac- 
knowledged by all civilised com- 
munities and nations, and which all 
alike are interested in repressing. 
Now is it clear that, tried by this 
standard, many of the actions of the 
Communist leaders do not belong 
to the latter category? Was the 
deliberately meditated and partly 
effected destruction of the entire 
city of Paris with its millions of 
innocent inhabitants, when re- 
sistance and escape were alike 
impossible, not a crime against all 
society, rather than an offenceagainst 
the Versailles Government ? What 
shall we say of the murder of the 
innocent hostages, not in precau- 
tion or self-defence, but in revenge ? 
Was this less murder because the 
murderers were defeated insurgents 
as well?—Again, was not the 
opening of the prison doors, the 
liberation and arming of the 
galley-slaves (ordinary criminals, 
be it remembered, of the deepest 
dye), a crime against all law, a 
violation of what was manifestly 
due to the rights and interests of 
the whole community, an outrage, 
not on authority, but on society 
and civilisation ? 

Once more, what are, strictly 
definable, political offences? May 
any crime claim exemption from 
ordinary treatment as political in 
its character, or hallowed as being 
committed from a political motive 
or with a political aim? When 
does a crime, political at one mo- 
ment, lose its politicality? For 
example: grant that a refugee, 
guilty of the conflagration of the 
Hotel de Ville or the Rue Royale, 
ought not to be surrendered to take 
his trial for the common crime of 
arson ; and then suppose (what is far 
from improbable) that three months 
hence an irreconcilable Communist 
now in hiding and so imbued with 
his political creed or fanaticism that 
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he regards the struggle as perennial, 
chances as never past or hopeless, 
and the ‘ Universal Republic’ as 
the one sovereign entitled to his 
allegiance, should set fire to a 
quarter of Paris, would he be ex- 
traditable, or exempt as a political 
offender? It would be difficult to 
say, and impossible to prove, that his 
motive was not political, that he 
was not an honest republican fa- 
natic, obeying orders and carrying 
out a preconcerted scheme to force 
the claims of his class and party on 
public recognition. No Govern- 
ment is ever so well seated in 
France that insurrection against it 
becomes manifest madness. Sel- 
dom has anyone such an indisput- 
able superiority as to origin or 
sanction over another that revolt is 
(to a French mind) obviously 
wicked. The Government of Feb- 
ruary 23, 1848; the Government 
of September 4, 1870; the Commune 
of March 18, 1871, sprang into life 
identically in the same fashion, and 
no one could plead greater right 
than the others. It is arguably 
always permissible to a rebel not to 
know when he is beaten—when he 
is bound to abstain from ‘ keeping 
alive the sacred torch of liberty.’ 
If the Commune was warranted 
‘ political ’—in conflagrating Paris 
rather than let it fall into the pos- 
session of Thiers in May, why 
should not he, a Communist (pos- 
sibly with written orders still in 
his pocket), burn it in July rather 
than leave it as a trophy and a 
treasure in the hands of his con- 
querors? Should we surrender 
him if he put forward this plea—if 
he were Blanqui himself, and there- 
fore an unquestionable leader and 
political fanatic ? Or, again, if an 
escaped Communist (still having 
orders from his chiefs) should now 
massacre an escaped hostage—in 
fact complete the work which he 
was interrupted while carrying on 
six weeks ago; would what on 
May 23 was an ‘execution’ be- 
come a mere murder on June 23, in 
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the eyes of the Extradition Act, we 
mean? ‘The subject is full of such 
perplexities. Regicide, the assassi- 
nation of eminent and powerful foes, 
is clearly a political offence; and 
great as the crime may be—in- 
terested as all nations are in 
putting it down—the motive is 
usually as purely political as that 
of any act of war. Are, then, poli- 
tical assassins to claim the bene- 
fit of the refugee theory? Is the 
Irishman, who a couple of years 
ago shot isolated constables, enti- 
tled to plead ‘Fenianism’ as his 
law of license? Then, why not 
the Ribbon-man, who, having no 
personal grudge against his victim, 
murders a landlord in obedience 
to a society whose object is to inti- 
midate all holders of land, and 
whose Shibboleth and aspiration 
is Ireland for the Irish? If the 
ruffians who blew up Clerkenwell 
Prison and the adjoining houses, or 
those who were hanged for shooting 
the police at Manchester, had escaped 
to France, should we have recog- 
nised them as political offenders, or 
claimed them as ordinary mur- 
derers ? If the Southerner who 
killed Lincoln had arrived.on our 
shores, should we have listened to 
a demand for his surrender? Yet 
ought we not to havedoneso? In 
no civil war did political passion 
rage more fiercely; in no country is 
assassination (‘shooting down’ 
without notice) more common.! If 
the French journalist, who openly 
recommended the assassination of 
the Orleans Princes a few months 
ago, or some more courageous 
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fanatic of the class, were to shoot 
the Emperor of Germany because 
he had conquered France, or Henri 
Cing because it was fancied he would 
enslave it: should we surrender 
him to justice or go to war for the 
right of sheltering him? In no 
case could a political motive be 
more justly or confidently pleaded, 
yet in none would the crime be more 
loathsome to us. 

These cases, as to which we care- 
fally abstain from giving a dog- 
matic decision, suffice to show that 
the right of asylum is surrounded 
with difficulties. One obligation 
it entails, however, which presents 
no obscurity or perplexity at all. 
We are bound, if we would not 
become a positive nuisance to other 
nations—a sort of hostis humani 
generis, like so many of those we 
harbour—and if we are not utterly 
blind and obtuse to our peremptory 
duties, to retain in the hands of our 
Executive and our Courts of Justice 
the amplest control over the mis- 
chievous and unscrupulous or fana- 
tical propensities of those we shield ; 
toextrudethem without mercy if they 
abuse our hospitality ; to make the 
shelter we give them conditional on 
their loyal abstinence from all con- 
spiracies and hostile enterprises 
against those from whose vengeance 
we protect them. If we allow our 
country to become the ‘base of 
operations ’ by fugitives and exiles, 
we virtually forfeit or forego our 
neutral character. There must be 
no firing from behind the walls of 
an asylum. 


W. R. G. 


1 What line would the Spectator have taken in this contingency ? 


Eeratom.—In our May Number ‘ Mr. Halliwell’ (pp. 631, 632, 638) ought to be 


¢ Mr. Furnivall.’ 


Nore.—In the Article in the Number for May on Naval Education, an opinion 
was attributed to Dr. Woolley, Director of Education, which he does not hold, and is in 
fact opposed to what he has elsewhere stated. The error of attributing such an opinion 
to him arose from the ambiguous punctuation of part of the evidence attached to the 


Report on the Higher Education of Naval Officers. 


J.G. G., May 1871. 





